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Art. 1.—Principles of Political Economy. By John Stuart 
Mill. In2 vols. Parker. 1848. 


NE of the most questionable acts of the late Provisional 
Government of the new French Republic was undoubtedly 
that of the suppression of the chair of Political Economy in 
the College of France. Its motive is said to have been the 
removal, by indirect means, of Michel Chevalier, the college 
professor, who, although a liberal of undoubted talent, had com- 
mitted himself irreparably with the republican party, by accept- 
ing commissionerships under Louis Philippe, and by acting as 
one of the editors of the ‘Journal des Débats. 

We regret that the provisional government, which, whatever 
its faults, has not been wanting in courage, should have laid itself 
open to the imputation, through the indiscretion of M. Carnot, 
of seeking to attain a private object by roundabout methods, 
and of thereby sacrificing the interests of science. To do justice, 
however, to the members of the provisional government, we 
must express our belief that M. De Lamartine, and the majority 
of his colleagues, were not at all influenced by personal consi- 
derations when they ratified the project of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. On their part, at least, there has been none of that 
hostility towards Political Economy in every shape, which was 
manifested by Napoleon. The scheme they have adopted does 
not prohibit the science as a branch of study necessary to an 
university course, but, on the contrary, extends it, under another 
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name. “Z’Economie Politique” is now to be taught under the 
title of “ Z’ Economie Générale ;” and five professorships are insti- 
tuted in the place of the one superseded. “ L’Economie Générale” 
is to be studied separately in its application to the statistics of 
population, agriculture, arts and manufactures, public works, 
finance and commerce. This kind of classification may, it is 
true, give rise to a suspicion that M. Carnot has need to enter 
himself as a neophyte in the College for the very course of 
instruction which he has undertaken to direct, since it will of 
course occur to every person who is familiar with the subjects 
most frequently discussed under the name of political economy— 
“ price,” “ wages,” “exchangeable value,” “capital,” “machinery” 
&c.—that the greater part of these, which apply to all branches of 
industry alike, have no especial relation to any one branch which 
they have not to every other. But let us not shut our eyes to the 
fact that philosophical writers, in confining the discussion to 
these subjects, have appeared to the public to narrow the province 
of political administration to technical definitions, and that the 
importance of “ capital,” and the evils of a redundant population, 
have been so frequently insisted upon to the exclusion ofall 
practical questions of social amelioration, as to create a very 
prevalent belief in the public mind, both of England and France, 
that the object of political economists was to make out a case for 
the rich, and justify legislators in their oppression or neglect of 
the poor. Considering the embarrassment to the new repub- 
lican government created by this prejudice, we must contend that 
M. De Lamartine was quite right in stating in his reply to the 
address of the political economists of Paris, that it was now time 
that science should apply itself to the discovery of the means by 
which wealth could not only be created and distributed, but 
better distributed than heretofore ; and that he did well in repu- 
diating, on the part of himself and his colleagues, the laissez faire 
policy of leaving every one to shift for himself, in a world in 
which the weak and ignorant have always gone to the wall, as 
not consistent with the doctrine of human brotherhood, upon 
which it was sought to found the new institutions of the country. 

Much of the prejudice which M. De Lamartine was seeking to 
disarm, has arisen gut of a misapprehension of the objects of the 
science almost unavoidable from its designation. And the trath 
is, that the term “political economy” is altogether a misnomer. 
The natural laws which govern production and determine the 
reward of labour concern the private citizen quite as much as the 
state, and that which is both individual and national cannot with 
propriety be called political, as if an affair exclusively of states- 
men, Laws of health, rules of education, affect the interests of 
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nations, but we do not call them political sciences. Neither can 
we with propriety call the laws of production and distribution 
a science of “economy.” It is true the statesman may learn from 
them how to avoid that waste of the national resources which is 
always the result of protective duties, but the doctrine of “rent,” 
for example, or that of a“standard of value,” has even less to do 
with the ozkos, nomos, or thrifty management of a state, than the 
annual motions of Mr. Joseph Hume for a retrenchment of 
government expenditure. 

The subject which political economists have really discussed, 
under a more inappropriate title, is the science of industry, 
—industry, in reference to the division of labour, the reward of 
labour, the exchangeable value of its products, and their distribu- 
tion, generally, among other classes than labourers. One or 
the other of these heads might have embraced every chapter 
that has been written, in every volume of political economy 
that has yet issued from the press, and would have led educated 
working men to take a part in the discussion ; an object in itself 
of no mean importance, if the truths of the science be ever 
destined to influence beneficially the whole frame-work of 
society. 

We sage, on this account, that Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the 
treatise before us, did not at once set the example (one which, 
from his high reputation, must have been followed) of calling 
things by their right names, without regard to learned precedent. 
He condemns the old appellation but yet retains it. He shows 
that the proposed substitute of “ Catalectics,” or the science of 
exchange, for “political economy,” a name still more pedantic, 
would not be logically correct; but he does not attempt himself 
to meet the difficulty, and, addressing himself to philosophers 
rather than to the public, he calls his treatise, with the philo- 
sophers who have been before him, a treatise upon the principles 
of political economy. 

Mr. Mill, however, does a better thing than improve and popu- 
larize the name of the science of which he treats, however that 
may be needed; he applies it to the practical business of the 
day. This is the great characteristic of the present work; the 
one in which it differs the most essentially from the treatises of 
nearly all the author’s predecessors. It is something to be able to 
say of such a book that it is not a Jeremiad. Mr. Mill is not 
content to explain and deplore the evils which afflict society, but 
fairly grapples with them for their correction; and without 
discarding Malthus, he speaks hopefully to the masses who, with 
no malice prepense, have committed the crime of getting born 
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into the world, as of an offence which may yet be forgotten and 
forgiven, and its fatal consequences by possibility averted. 

The work is a careful and pains-taking summary of all the prin- 
ciples of the science as laid down by Adam Smith, Turgot, Jean 
Baptiste Say, Ricardo, &c., with those modifications and amend- 
ments to which later discussions have led; presented in a more 
systematized form than any in which they have hitherto ap- 
peared, and separately considered in their application to social 
philosophy. 

It is divided into five books. The first book relates to Propuc- 
TION, and treats of its three agents, labour, capital, and land. 
Of labour as both productive and unproductive, individual and 
combined. Of capital as the result of the savings of labour, kept 
up by perpetual reproduction, and of its nature as both circu- 
lating and fixed. Of land as limited in quantity and fertility, and 
of the causes which affect the full development of its resources. 

The second book relates to DisrrisuTion ; and under this 
head we have a definition of property; an examination of the 
principles of Communism, the doctrines of {St. Simon, and the 
effects of competition; with an explanation of wages, profits, and 
rent. Perhaps the most valuable portion of this book is the 
comparison it contains of the condition of cottier tenants and 
peasant proprietors, to the advantage of the latter; a class the 
existence of which is advocated by the author as a necessary 
intermediate link between the rich and poor. 

The third book relates to Excu anes, and discusses the ques- 
tions of demand and supply, cost of production, &c., in their 
relation to value. It treats also of money as a measure of value ; 
of convertible and inconvertible paper currencies; of the influ- 
ence of credit upon prices; of foreign exchanges, and rates of 
interest. 

The fourth book relates to the Proaress or Sociery, and the 
influence of that progress upon production and distribution. It 
describes the effects of an increased command over the powers of 
nature; of increased security and increased co-operation as lead- 
ing to a lowering of prices, except in regard to agricultural and 
money produce, and to a general denunciation of profits; and it 
discusses the probable futurity of the labouring classes. 

The fifth book treats of tur INFLUENCE OF GOVERNMENT. 
It describes briefly the functions of government in general; pro- 
ceeds to an inquiry into the general principles of taxation, and 
compares the relative inconveniences and advantages of direct and 
indirect taxes. It then discusses the effects upon production and 
distribution of national debts; the effects also of the law and 
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custom of primogeniture; of interference with government 
founded upon erroneous theories; and concludes with a chapter 
upon the grounds and limits of the /aissez faire, or non-inter- 
ference principle. 

It will be seen that the range of topics is too wide to allow us 
to dwell upon each of them with a view of commenting upon 
every new position assumed by the author. Some of the more 
important, as, for example, the opinions of the author upon the 
functions of money, and various kinds of currency, require and 
may hereafter receive separate consideration. Confining our- 
selves, as we are obliged to do in the present instance, to one 
branch of the inquiry, we shall select that which relates to ques- 
tions of social amelioration and administrative improvement. 

The chapter upon “the probable futurity of the working 
classes,” will probably win the approbation of M. De Lamartine ; 
for, in the spirit of his own address, it begins with deprecating 
the inordinate importance attached by some to the mere increase 
of production, and by confessing that attention should now be 
chiefly fixed upon “ improved distribution, and a larger remunera- 
tion of labour, as the true desiderata.” Mr. Mill, however, separates 
himself from that class of politicians who have set up in this 
country as the poor man’s patrons, and demolishes the theory 
upon which their pseudo-philanthropy is founded. 

* Considered in its moral and social aspect, the state of the labour- 
ing people has latterly been a subject of much more speculation and 
discussion than formerly ; and the opinion, that it is not now what it 
ought to be, has become very general. ‘The suggestions which have 
been promulgated, and the controversies which have been excited, on 
detached points rather than on the foundations of the subject, have put in 
evidence the existence of two conflicting theories, respecting the social 
position desirable for manual labourers. ‘The one may be called the 
theory of dependence and prétection, the other that of self-dependence. 

“ According to the former theory, the lot of the poor, in all things 
which affect them collectively, should be regulated for them, not by 
them. ‘They should not be required or encouraged to think for them- 
selves, or give to their own reflection or forecast an influential voice 
in the determination of their destiny. It is the duty of the higher 
classes to think for them, and to take the responsibility of their lot, as 
the commander and officers of an army take that of the soldiers com- 
posing it. This function the higher classes should prepare themselves 
to perform conscientiously, and their whole demeanour should impress 
the poor with a reliance on it, in order that, while yielding passive and 
active obedience to the rules prescribed for them, they may resign 
themselves in all other respects to a trustful éxsoucianee, and repose 
under the shadow of their protectors. The relation between rich and 
poor should be only partially authoritative; it should be amiable, 
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moral, and sentimental: affectionate tutelage on the one side, respectful 
and grateful deference on the other. The rich should be ix loco 
perentis to the poor, guiding and restraining them like children. Of 
spontaneous action on their part there should be no need. They 
should be called on for nothing but to do their day’s work, and to be 
moral and religious. Their morality and religion should be provided 
for them by their superiors, whe should see them properly taught it, 
and should do all that is necessary to insure their being, in return for 
labour and attachment, properly fed, clothed, housed, spiritually edified, 
and innocently amused. 

“This is the ideal of the Future, in the minds of those whose dis- 
satisfaction with the Present assumes the form of affection and regret 
towards the Past. Like other ideals, it exercises an unconscious in- 
fluence on the opinions and sentiments of numbers who never con- 
sciously guide themselves by any ideal. It has also this in common 
with other ideals, that it has never been historically realized. It 
makes its appeal to our imaginative sympathies in the character of a 
restoration of the good times of our forefathers. But no times can be 
pointed out in which the higher classes of this or any other country 
performed a part even distantly resembling the one assigned to them 
in this theory. It is an idealization, grounded on the conduct and 
character of here and there an individual. All privileged and power- 
ful classes, as such, have used their power in the interest of their own 
selfishness, and have indulged their self-importance in despising, and 
not in lovingly caring for, those who were, in their estimation, degra- 
ded by inferiority. That what has always been must always be, or 
that human improvement does not tend more and more to correct the 
intensely selfish feelings engendered by power, I should be sorry to 
affirm. This, however, seems to me undeniable, that long before the 
superior classes could be sufficiently improved to govern in the tutelary 
manner supposed, the inferior classes would be too much improved to 
be so governed. 

“T am quite sensible of all that is seductive in the picture of society 
which this theory presents. ‘Though the facts of it have no prototype 
in the past, the feelings have. In them lies all that there is of reality 
in the conception. As the idea is essentially repulsive of a society 
only held together by bought services, and by the relations and feel- 
ings arising out of pecuniary interests, so there is something naturally 
attractive in a form of society abounding in strong personal attach- 
ments and disinterested self-devotion. Of such feelings it must be 
admitted that the relation of protector and protected has hitherto been 
the richest source. The strongest attachments of human beings in 
general are towards the things or the persons that stand between them 
and some dreaded evil. | Hence, in an age of lawless violence and in- 
security, and general hardness and roughness of manners, in which life 
is beset with dangers and sufferings at every step, to those who have 
neither a commanding position of their own, nor a claim on the pro- 
tection of some one who has—a generous giving of protection, and a 
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eratelul receiving of it, are the strongest ties which connect human 
beings; the feelings arising from that relation are their warmest 
feelings; all the enthusiasm and tenderness of the most sensitive 
natures gather round it; loyalty on the one part and chivalry on the 
other are principles exalted into passions. I do not desire to depreciate 
these virtues. That the most beautiful developments of feeling and 
character often grow out of the most painful, and in many other 
respects the most hardening and corrupting, circumstances of our 
condition, is now, and probably will long be, one of the chief stumbling- 
blocks both in the theory and in the practice of morals and education. 
The error in the present case lies in not perceiving that these virtues 
and sentiments, like the clanship and the hospitality of the wandering 
Arab, belong emphatically to a rude and imperfect state of the social 
union, and that the feelings between protector and protected can no 
longer have this beautiful and endearing character where there are 
no longer any serious dangers from which to protect. | What is there 
in the present state of society to make it natural thai human beings, 
of ordinary strength and courage, should glow with the warmest 
gratitude and devotion in return for protection? The laws protect 
them: where laws do not reach, manners and opinion shield them. 
To be under the power of some one, instead of being as formerly the 
sole condition of safety, is now, speaking generally, the only situation 
which exposes to grievous wrong ; and wrong against which laws and 
opinion are neither able, nor very seriously attempt, to afford effectual 
protection. We have entered into a state of civilization in which the 
bond that attaches human beings to one another, must be disinterested 
admiration and sympathy for personal qualities, or gratitude for un- 
seltish services, and not the emotions of protectors towards dependants, 
or of dependants towards protectors. The arrangements of society 
are now such that no man or woman who either possesses or is able 
to earn a livelihood, requires any other protection than that of the law. 
This being the case, it argues great ignorance of human nature to 
continue taking for granted that relations founded on protection must 
always subsist, and not to see that the assumption of the part of pro- 
tector, and of the power which belongs to it, without any of the 
necessities which justify it, must engender feelings opposite to loyalty. 

“Of the working classes of Western Europe at least it may be pro- 
nounced certain, that the patriarchal or paternal system of government 
is one to which they will not again be subject. That question has 
been several times decided. It was decided when they were taught to 
read, and allowed access to newspapers and political tracts. It was 
decided when dissenting preachers were suffered to go among them, 
and appeal to their faculties and feelings in opposition to the creeds 
professed and countenanced by their superiors. It was decided when 
they were brought together in numbers, to work socially under the 
same roof. It was decided when railways enabled them to shift from 
place to place, and change their patrons and employers as easily as 
their coats. ‘The working classes have taken their interests into their 
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own hands, and are perpetually showing that they think the interests 
of their employers not identical with their own but opposite to them. 
Some among the higher classes flatter themselves that these tendencies 
may be counteracted by moral and religious education ; but they have 
let the time go by for giving an education which can serve their 
purpose. The principles of the Reformation have reached as low down 
in society as reading and writing, and the poor will no longer accept 
morals and religion of other people’s prescribing. I speak more par- 
ticularly of our own country, especially the town population, and the 
districts of the most scientific agriculture and highest wages, Scotland 
and the north of England. Among the more inert and less modernized 
agricultural population of the southern counties, it might be possible 
for the gentry to retain for some time longer something of the ancient 
deference and submission of the poor, by bribing them with high wages 
and constant employment; by ensuring them support, and never re- 
quiring them to do anything which they do not like. But these are 
two conditions which never have been combined, and never can be, for 
long together. A guarantee of subsistence can only be practically kept 
up, When work is enforced, and superfluous multiplication restrained, by 
at least a moral compulsion. It is then, that the would-be revivers of 
old times which they do not understand, would feel practically in how 
hopeless a task they were engaged. The whole fabric of patriarchal 
or seignorial influence, attempted to be raised on the foundation of 
caressing the poor, would be shattered against the necessity of enfore- 
ing a stringent Poor-law.” 

This is sound philosophy, and admirably said. We agree 
with the author that the poor have now come out of leading- 
strings, and that it is to themselves and their own qualities that 
must now be chiefly committed the care of their destiny. 
Government may promote or impede the object of the moral 
and physical elevation of the working classes by wise or 
injudicious measures, but the only measures that can really 
assist the operative are those which must be addressed to him 
as an equal, and accepted with his eyes open. The prospect of 
his fortune must depend, not upon tutelage, but upon the part 
he may take as a rational being. 

“There is no reason to believe that prospect other than hopeful. 
The progress indeed must always be slow. But there is a spon- 
taneous ecucation going on in the minds of the multitude, which may 
be greatly accelerated and improved by artificial aids. The instruc- 
tion obtained from newspapers and political tracts is not the best sort 
of instruction, but it is vastly superior to none at all. The institu- 
tions for lectures and discussion, the collective deliberations on 
questions of common interest, the trades unions, the political agita- 
tion, all serve to awaken public spirit, to diffuse variety of ideas 
among the mass, and to excite real thought and reflection in a few of 
the more intelligent, who become the leaders and instructors of the 
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rest. Although the too carly attainment of political franchises by the 
least educated class might retard, instead of promoting, their im- 
provement, there can be little doubt that it is greatly stimulated by 
the attempt to acquire those franchises. It is of little importance that 
some of them may, at a certain stage of their progress, adopt mistaken 
opinions. Communists are already numerous, and are likely to 
increase in number; but nothing tends more to the mental develop- 
ment of the working classes than that all the questions which 
Communism raises should be largely and freely discussed by them ; 
nothing could be more instructive than that some should actually 
form communities, and try practically what it is to live without the 
institution of property. In the meantime, the working classes are now 
part of the public; in all discussions on matters of general interest 
they, or a portion of them, are now partakers; all who use the press 
asan instrument may, if it so chances, have them for an audience ; the 
avenues of instruction through which the middle classes acquire most 
of the ideas which they have, are accessible to, at least, the operatives 
in the towns. With these resources, it cannot be doubted that they 
will increase in intelligence, even by their own unaided efforts ; while 
there is every reason to hope that great improvements both in the 
quality and quantity of school education, will be speedily effected by 
the exertions of government and of individuals, and that the progress 
of the mass of the people in mental cultivation, and in the virtues 
which are dependent on it, will take place more rapidly, and with 
fewer intermittencies and aberrations, than if left to itself: 

“From this increase of intelligence several effects may be confi- 
dently anticipated. First: that they will become even less willing 
than at present to be led and governed, and directed into the way they 
should go, by the mere authority and prestige of superiors. If they 
have not now, still less will they have hereafter, any deferential awe, 
or religious principle of obedience, holding them in mental subjection 
toa class above them. The theory of dependence and protection will be 
more and more intolerable to them, and they will require that their 
conduct and condition shall be essentially self-governed. It is, at the 
same time, quite possible that they may demand, in many cases, the 
intervention of the legislature in their affairs, and the regulation by 
law of various things which concern them, often under very mistaken 
ideas of their interest. Still, it is their own will, their own ideas and 
suggestions, to which they will demand that effect should be given, 
and not rules laid down for them by other people. It is quite con- 
sistent with this, that they should feel real respect for superiority of 
intellect and knowledge, and defer much to the opinions, on any sub- 
ject, of those whom they think well acquainted withit. Such deference 
is deeply grounded in human nature ;_ but they will judge for themselves 
of the persons who are and are not entitled to it.” 


We quote these extracts with much satisfaction, as not only 
just, but characterized by that strong sympathy for the humbler 
sections of the community, the apparent want of which, in the 
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writings of former political economists, was a reproach to the 
science, and an obstacle to its diffusion. We read in the ‘ Na- 
tional? of the 6th of May, that Political Economy, in the form 
in which it has hitherto presented itself, is little more than a 
defence of the social system of constitutional monarchies; an 
argument for leaving the middle and upper classes in peaceable 
possession of all the enjoyments of life, and for removing the 
*‘compunctious visitings of conscience,” with regard to the class 
beneath them, by which those enjoyments might be marred; 
demonstrating to the great satisfaction of the rich that a state of 
society in which “ distribution should undue excess and each man 
have enough,” is an Utopian dream ; that the perfection of legis- 
lation consists in doing nothing, and in leaving the existing ma- 
chinery of society to work as we find it; whoever it may crush. 

Mr. Mill has destroyed the force of such objections. He is 
willing to go as far as the ‘ National’ in recognising the principle 
of Association as that of the most promise for the labouring 
classes; without, however, accepting the reveries of Louis Blanc, 
from which the ‘ Nationa/’ itself is a dissident. The problem is, 
how the efficiency of production can be secured with a mode of 
distribution more to the advantage of the labourer than that 
which now obtains, and without dividing the producers into two 
antagonistic classes, of employers and employed? It is thus 
solved by the author :— 


“In the American ships trading to China, it has long been the 
custom for every sailor to have an interest in the profits of the voyage ; 
and to this has been ascribed the general good conduct of those seamen, 
and the extreme rarity of any collision between them and the govern- 
ment or people of the country. An instance in England itself, not so 
well known as it deserves to be, is that of thie Cornish miners. In 
Cornwall the mines are worked strictly on the system of joint adven- 
ture; gangs of miners contracting with the agent, who represents the 
owner of the mine, to execute a certain portion of a vein, and fit the ore 
for market, at the price of so much in the pound of the sum for which 
the ore is sold. ‘These contracts are put up at certain regular periods, 
generally every two months, and taken by a voluntary partnership of 
men accustomed to the mine. This system has its disadvantages, in 
consequence of the uncertainty and irregularity of the earnings, and 
consequent necessity of living for long periods on credit; but it las 
advantages which more than counterbalance these drawbacks. It 
produces a degree of intelligence, independence, and moral elevation, 
which raises the condition and character of the Cornish miner far 
above that of the generality of the labouring class. We are told by 
Dr. Barham, that ‘they are not only, as a class, intelligent for 
labourers, but men of considerable knowledge.’ Also, that ‘they 
have a character of independence, something American, the system by 
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which the contracts are let giving the takers entire freedom to make 
arrangements among themselves ; so that each man feels, as a partner 
in his little firm, that he meets his employers on nearly equal terms.’ 
. . + With this basis of intelligence and independence in their 
character, we are not surprised when we hear that ‘a very great 
number of miners are now located on possessions of their own, leased 
for three lives or ninety years, on which they have built houses ;’ or 
that ‘ £281,541 are deposited in savings’ banks in Cornwall, of which 
two-thirds are estimated to belong to miners.’ 

“ Mr. Babbage, who also gives an account of this system, observes that 
the payment of the crews of whaling ships is governed by a similar 
principle ; and that ‘the profits arising from fishing with nets on the 
south coast of England are thus divided: one half.the produce 
belongs to the owner of the boat and net ; the other half is divided in 
equal portions between the persons using it, who are also bound to 
assist in repairing the net when required.” Mr. Babbage has the great 
merit of having pointed out the practicability, and the advantage, of 
extending the principle to manufacturing industry generally.” 


Mr. Babbage proposed, that in the event of a number of 
persons agreeing to form a joint-stock association of labour, say, 
for example, a manufactory of fire-irons and fenders, the rule 
should be for each to draw only one half his usual wages, and 
leave the rest as dependent upon a division of profits. This 


rule is common enough in factories as applied to foremen and a 
few workmen of the higher class; in fact, it is nothing more 
than the well understood principle of junior partnerships: but 
its application to the whole body of workmen engaged upon a 
large establishment is beset with difficulties. An instance is 
quoted by the author of its successful adoption in Paris, by 
M. Lecaire, a house painter; but the result of one year’s expe- 
riment only is given. The history of the various co-operative 
societies that have been founded in this country during the last 
thirty years, would supply many examples of similar first-year 
experiments, which yet ended in failure. The practical diffi- 
culty being, that the same workmen who are ready enough to 
divide profits while there are profits to divide, become naturally 
impatient at losses, and break up at once, from dissension, the 
moment bad debts, overstocked markets, or monetary panics 
(to which all trading or manufacturing enterprise is subject), 
place the fruits of their industry in jeopardy. It is the common 
mistake with theoretical writers to suppose, that because a 
maufacturer or tradesman may die rich, his life has been one 
uninterrupted career of prosperity. The contrary is so much 
the case, and bad times so generally alternate with good, that 
there are perhaps few commercial firms in the country that could 
not point to years of disaster, in which not only was there no profit 
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realized, but wages were only paid out of capital. It is such 
times as these which try the principle of joint-stock association ; 
and as in the case of railway companies, with traffic decreasing 
and shares falling in the market, when we see directors called to 
account, managers summarily dismissed, and the proprietary 
wrangling ; so with a joint-stock association for the manufacture 
of fire-irons and fenders, composed of Birmingham artisans, 
two or three years of commercial depression, during which fire- 
irons and fenders might be comparatively unsaleable, would be 
fatal to its existence. 

This is a part of the subject which has been touched upon 
without being exhausted by the author. We believe with Mr. 
Mill, that however numerous the failures, joint-stock as- 
sociations may be expected to increase, and that this increase 
among the working classes should be encouraged, as on the 
whole beneficial; but we have very serious doubts whether 
exclusive dependence upon férade can ever be rendered a per- 
fectly safe foundation for associated industry. All trade is more 
or less of a lottery, and must necessarily remain so from the 
vicissitudes of markets, a few staple articles excepted; and 
there is scarcely any manufactured commodity that may not 
suddenly be depreciated 30 per cent. by causes which no man 
can foresee. The sudden death of the Queen, for example, and 
a court mourning in July, would at once be ruin to any firm or 
joint-stock company that had on hand a large stock of summer 
silks. Co-operative associations, to be placed upon a sound 
basis, should be rendered entirely independent of external 
markets for the necessaries of life. These secured, let the asso- 
ciation trade with any surplus capital at its command for com- 
forts and luxuries ;—not allow its very existence to depend upon 
the result. 

In fact, the principle of the communities proposed by Robert 
Owen twenty years ago was the right one, so far at least as it re- 
lates to the purchase of suflicient land for each community to 
support itself; and it is only to be regretted that Owen con- 
nected it with the impracticable and undesirable scheme of 
total abolition of private property. It is not in manufacturing, 
but in land associations, that the greatest saving is to be effected 
by a new organization. A full third of the price of the food 
consumed by the working classes of London, consists of ex- 
penses of carriage and profits of retail dealers, which would be 
saved if the food could be consumed on the spot where it 
is grown; and for the attainment of this object there would be 
no necessity for giving up the economical advantages of large 
farms. These have been much over-rated by other political 
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economists ; and Mr. Mill takes some pains to demonstrate the 
error into which they have fallen, He shows, by a multitude of 
examples, that the productiveness of small farms, or farms of 
moderate extent, when cultivated by proprietors, or persons 
having a permanent interest in the improvements effected, 
greatly exceeds that of large farms held as tenancies. But to do full 
justice to the argument of the advocates of large farms, he should 
have compared the results of a large farm, cultivated, not by 
tenants-at-will, but by a resident joint-stock proprietary, with 
those of the same farm divided into fractions, and cultivated by 
the proprietors separately. Suppose the case of a freehold 
arable farm of 200 acres, with its full complement of farm 
buildings and agricultural implements, left by a nobleman at his 
decease to the cottagers of a village, it would be to their interest 
(and this is not denied by Mr. Mill) that the produce only should 
be divided, and that the farm itself should be cultivated in com- 
mon. That the cottagers would not so hold it, but would each 
insist upon a separate field, is very possible, because the want of 
intelligence and organization might prevent their agreeing among 
themselves ; but these difficulties removed, there can be no doubt 
that the separate cultivation of the same land would be seen by 
all to involve comparatively a waste of time and means. Suppo- 
sing the 200 acres divided into ten farms of 20 acres each, new 
buildings would have to be erected upon each, and new imple- 
ments, horses, &c. procured, or the arable cultivation of the whole 
must cease to be attempted. A farm should be either sufficiently 
large to pay for the expense of a team of horses, or sufficiently 
small to be dug. A farm of 20 acres could not be cultivated 
with the spade by a single family. Labour would have to be 
hired for the purpose, and the hire of spade labour would 
only pay in the neighbourhood of large towns, where produce 
realizes a high price, and where a small farm becomes in fact a 
market garden. If there were no other advantage in farms of 
moderate extent over small farms, than the economy and con- 
venience of ploughing a long furrow instead of the multitude of 
short turns the plough has to make in a small field, it would 
decide the practical man in their favour. In countries where the 
small farming system is the most successful, the cultivators 
heing the proprietors of the land they occupy, the inconveniences 
of “la petite culiure ” are overcome by an extension of the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. It is sometimes worth the while 
of a manufacturer of agricultural machines to let therh out by 
the week (just as looms are let out to the weavers of Spitalfields), 
and a man having a team of horses will often be fully employed 
in ploughing the land of his neighbours at a stipulated price per 
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acre. Should the principle of home colonization be applied to 
the wastes of Ireland, and the land recovered be divided among 
a new class of peasant proprietors, as recommended by Mr. Mill, 
provision will have to be made for similar arrangements. The 
land enclosed with hedges should not be of greater extent than 
might be required for. gardens and meadows. The land to be 
cultivated by the plough should be left in large tracks; and 
government should itself supply, on hire, the horses and agrti- 
cultural machinery required, until superseded by private enter- 
prise, or some voluntary association of the cultivators themselves, 
for the same object. 

Mr Mill explains, with great force and clearness, the distinction 
between a cottier tenantry and a peasant proprietary in regard to 
the moral influence of the motives operating upon the minds of 
each of these classes :—the cottier, reckless and improvident, 
under the weight of engagements which he knows it to be impos- 
sible to discharge ; a pauper himself, and bringing up his children 
as paupers:—the peasant proprietor poor, but thrifty, independent, 
hopeful, ambitious even of bettering his position, and deferring 
marriage till he has secured the means of subsistence for a family. 
We miss only the facts which might have been adduced to show 
that the creation of a class of peasant proprietors in Ireland need 
not in any instance involve the abandonment of cultivation on a 
large scale ;—all the advantages of large farms being attainable 
by the co-operation of small proprietors. 

On the subject of primogeniture, Mr. Mill draws a strong line 
of demarcation between himself and Mr. Peter McCulloch. He 
shows, from the case of America, where there are few or no 
hereditary fortunes, and yet where the industrial activity of the 
people is perhaps on the whole superior to that of England, that 
primogeniture is not an essential stimulus to exertion on the part 
of younger sons; and in fact that the stimulus of primogeniture 
is very far from being equal to the example of a man who has 
earned a fortune for himself, instead of being born to wealth. 
Condemning it on the score of justice, it being obviously wrong 
to make the treatment of one person and another dependent upon 
an accident, he proceeds to prove that a strong case may be made 
out against primogeniture, on economical grounds. 


“Tt is a natural effect of primogeniture to make the landlords a 
needy class. ‘The object of the institution, or custom, is to keep the 
land together in large masses, and this it commonly accomplishes ; but 
the legal proprietor “of a large domain is not necessarily the bond fide 
owner of the whole income which ityields. Itis usually charged, ineach 
generation, with provisions for the other children. It is often charged 
still more heavily by the imprudent expenditure of the proprietor. 
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Great landowners are generally improvident in their expenses ; they 
live up to their incomes when at the highest, and if any change of 
circumstances diminishes their resources, some time elapses before they 
make up their minds to retrench. Spendthrifts in other classes are 
ruined, and disappear from society, but the spendthrift landlord usually 
holds fast to his land, even when he has become a mere receiver of its 
rents for the benefit of creditors. ‘The same desire to keep up the 
‘splendour’ of the family, which gives rise to the custom of primo- 
geniture, indisposes the owners to sell a part in order to set free the 
remainder; their apparent are therefore habitually greater than their 
real means, and they are under a perpetual temptation to proportion 
their expenditure to the former rather than to the latter. From such 
causes as these, in almost all countries of great landowners, the majority 
of landed estates are deeply mortgaged; and instead of having capital 
to spare for improvements, it requires all the increased value of land, 
eaused by a rapid increase of the wealth and population of the country, 
to preserve the class from being impoverished. 

“To avert this impoverishment, recourse was had to the contrivance 
of entails, whereby the order of succession was irrevocably fixed, and 
each holder, having only a life interest, was unable to burthen his 
successor. The land thus passing, free from debt, into the possession 
of the heir, the family could not be ruined by the improvidence of its 
existing representative. The economical evils arising from this dis- 
position of property were partly of the same kind, partly different, but 
on the whole greater, than those arising from promogeniture alone. 
The possessor could not now ruin his successors, but he could still ruin 
himself’: he was not at all more likely than in the former case to have 
the means necessary for improving the property ; while, even if he had, 
he was still less likely to employ them for that purpose, when the 
benefit was to accrue to a person whom the entail made independent 
of him, while he had probably younger children to provide for, in 
whose favour he could not now charge the estate. While thus disabled 
from being himself an improver, neither could he sell the estate to 
somebody who would; since entail precludes alienation. In general 
he has even been unable to grant leases beyond the term of his own 
life ; ‘for,’ says Blackstone, ‘if such leases had been valid, then, under 
cover of long leases, the issue might have been virtually disinherited :? 
and it has been necessary in Great Britain to re lax, by statute, the 
rigour of entails, in order to allow either of long leases, or of the exe- 
cution of i improvements at the expense of the estate. It may be added 
that the heir of entail, being assured of succeeding to the family pro- 
perty, however undeservi ing of it, and being aware of this from his 
earliest years, has much more than the ordinary chances of growing 
up idle, ‘dissipated, and profligate. 

“In England, the power of entail is more limited by law, than in 
Scotland and in most other countries where it exists. A landower can 
settle his proper ty upon any number of persons successively who are 
living at the time, and upon one unborn person, on Ww hose atts Lining the 
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age of twenty-one, the entail expires, and the land becomes his absolute 
property. An estate may in this manner be transmitted through a son, 
or a son and grandson, living when the deed is executed, to an unborn 
child of that grandson. It has been maintained that this power of 
entail is not sufficiently extensive to do any mischief: in truth, how- 
ever, it is much larger than it seems. Entails very rarely expire; 
the first heir of entail, when of age, joins with the existing possessor in 
re-settling the estate, so as}to prolong the entail for a further term. 
Large properties, therefore, are rarely free, for any considerable period, 
from the restraints of a strict settlement: and English entails are not, 
in point of fact, much less injurious than those of other countries. 

“In an economical point of view, the best system of landed property 
is that in which land is most completely an object of commerce; 
passing readily from hand to hand when a buyer can be found to whom 
it is worth while to offer a greater sum for the land, than the value of 
the income drawn from it by its existing possessor. This of course is 
not meant of ornamental property, which is a source of expense, not 
profit ; but only of land employed for industrial uses, and held for the 
sake of the income which it affords. Whatever facilitates the sale of 
land, tends te make it a more productive instrument for the community 
at large; whatever prevents or restricts its sale, subtracts from its 
usefulness. Now, not only has entail this effect, but primogeniture 
also. ‘The desire to keep land together in large masses, from other 
motives than that of promoting its productiveness, often prevents 
changes and alienations which would increase its efficiency as an 
instrument.” 


While enforcing these opinions, and giving his powerful support 
to a popular argument, Mr, Mill is careful to guard himself 
against the conclusion, that the only resource upon which he 
relies for improving the condition of the masses is the subdivision 
of estates and the conversion of cottier tenants into peasant 
proprietors. 


“T indeed deem that form of agricultural economy to be most 
groundlessly decried, and to be greatly preferable, in its aggregate 
effects on human happiness, to hired labour in any form in which it 
exists at present, because the prudential check to population acts 
more directly, and is shown by experience to be more efficacious; 
and because, in point of security, of independence, of exercise for the 
moral faculties and for the intellect, the state of a peasant proprietor is far 
nearer to what the state of the labourers should be, than the condition of 
an agriculturist in this or any other country of hired labour. Where 
the former system already exists, and works on the whole satis- 
factorily, I should regret, in the present state of human intelligence, 
to see it abolished in order to make way for the other, under a 
pedantic notion of agricultural improvement as a thing necessarily 
the same in every diversity of circumstances. In a backward state 
of industrial improvement, as in Lreland, I should urge its introduction, 
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in preference to an exclusive system of hired labour; as a more 
powerful instrument for raising a population from semi-savage 
listlessness and recklessness, to habits of persevering industry and 
prudent calculation. 

“ But a people who have once adopted the large system of produc- 
tion, either in manufactures or in agriculture, are not likely to recede 
from it; nor, when population is kept in due proportion to the means 
of support, is there any sufficient reason why they should. Labour 
is unquestionably more productive on the system of large industrial 
enterprises ; the produce, if not greater absolutely, is greater in pro- 
portion to the labour employed: the same number of persons can be 
supported equally well with less toil and greater leisure; which will 
he wholly an advantage, as soon as civilization and improvement 
have so far advanced that what is a benefit to the whole shall be 
a benefit to each individual composing it.” 

Looking at the various causes in operation tending to promote 
increased intelligence and love of independence among the work- 
ing classes, and those which may hereafter be brought into action 
by government, Mr. Mill thinks that from the provident habits 
of conduct to which they will necessarily lead, population may 
be expected to bear a gradually diminishing ratio to capital and 
employment. He adds, that this most desirable result would be 


much accelerated by another change which lies in the direct line 
of the best tendencies of the time— the opening of industrial 
occupations freely to both sexes. 


“The same reasons which make it no longer necessary that the 
poor should depend on the rich, make it equally unnecessary that 
women should depend on men, and the least which justice requires 
is that law and custom should not enforce dependence (when the 
correlative protection has become superfluous), by ordaining that a 
woman, who does not happen to have a provision by inheritance, 
shall have scarcely any means open to her of gaining a livelihood, 
except as a wife and mother. Let women who prefer that occupation, 
adopt it; but that there should be no option, no other carriére possible 
for the great majority of women, exept in the humbler departments of 
life, is one of those social injustices which call loudly for remedy. 
Among the salutary consequences of correcting it, one of the most 
probable would be, a great diminution of the evil of over-population. 
It is by devoting one half of the human species to that exclusive 
function, by making it fill the entire life of one sex, and interweave 
itself with almost all the objects of the other, that the instinct in 
question is nursed into the disproportionate preponderance which it 
has hitherto exercised in human life.” 

We could have wished that Mr. Mill had enlarged upon this 
part of the subject. It is one of great importance, and he is 
almost the only writer of reputation of our own day by whom it 
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has been seriously discussed. Among the trades unions a very 
strong and mischievous prejudice exists against the employment 
of women in any branch of manufacture from which it is possible 
to exclude them. Tailors combine to deny them even the use of the 
needle in waistcoat-making, unless for City slopsellers; and it is well 
known that a selfish desire to exclude women from factories, that 
men might be employed in their place, was the origin of a great 
deal of the agitation for the Ten Hours’ Labour Bill, the restric- 
tions of which affect only women and children, Efforts made 
for the instruction of women in the different branches of medi- 
cine and surgery, which might improve their qualifications as 
nurses for attendance upon the sick, and especially those of their 
own sex, have been resisted and defeated by the medical profes- 
sion ; and among literary men the attempts te been numerous, 
but happily not equally successful, to'deprive them of the pen; 
by depreciating their talent. We still notice, and with regret, in 
quarters that we had imagined to be better informed, a notion 
prevailing that literary women are to be written down ; but the 
attempt may as well be given up. Women have gained a posi- 
tion in the walks of literature which cannot be taken from them; 
and may they use it for the benefit of others of their own sex, 
who have need of a better defence against the tyranny of society 
that that which they have hitherto received, in the name of pro- 
tection from their stronger-limbed fellow-workers. 

The chapters on taxation will be read with interest, now that 
a revision of the existing system by which the revenue is raised 
is becoming inevitable. Mr. Mill defends the principle of the 
income tax, as the fairest of all taxes; and denies the equity of 
excepting trading and professional incomes, and taxing alone 
incomes derived from realised property. He shows that in 
this case those who never realised their property, and lived up 
to their income all their lives (by no means an uncommon case 
among professional men), would escape taxation altogether ; but 
he admits the propriety of taxing at a reduced rate incomes de- 
rived from trades and professions, to allow for an assurance of 
the lives upon which such incomes are of course dependent. The 
great objection to an income tax is the impossibility of a fair 
assessment; and this Mr. Mill feels to be so insuperable, that he 
would tolerate the tax only as a war tax, or a tax to be adopted 
in extreme emergencies. It is of course easy, by the present 
mode, to reach all incomes derived from real property ; but not 
so with commercial or professional incomes. There are no 
means of ascertaining, for example, whether the fees received by 
a fashionable physician amount to £1,000 or £5,000 per annum. 
His own return must be accepted as correct, because if error be 
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suspected, it cannot be proved; and thus the tax really offers a 
premium to fraud, of which -the dishonest are certain to take 
advantage, to the injury of their conscientious neighbours. 

The difficulty of making a fair assessment of incomes, when 
not derived from real or funded property, is the strongest argu- 
ment that we know of in favour of indirect taxation. A tax 
levied upon commodities—sugar, for example—has the disadvan- 
tage of being a burden in disguise ; so that the public are not kept 
sufficiently on the alert to prevent the wasteful expenditure that 
may occasion the burden: but, on the other hand, it reaches all 
classes of consumers, without any inquisitorial or vexatious ex- 
ercise of power, and in a mode more nearly proportioned to the 
means of the consumer than is perhaps attainable by any other 
mode. 


“ There is, however, a frequent plea in support of indirect taxation, 
which must be altogether rejected, as grounded on a fallacy. We are 
often told that taxes on commodities are less burthensome than other 
taxes, because the contributor can escape from them by ceasing to use 
the taxed commodity. He certainly can, if that be his object, deprive 
the government of the money; but he does so by a sacrifice of his own 
indulgences, which (if he chose to undergo it) would equally make up 


to him for the same amount taken from him by direct taxation. Sup- 
pose a tax laid on wine, sufficient to add five pounds to the price of the 
quantity of wine which he consumes in a year. He has only (we are 
told) to diminish his consumption of wine by £5, and he escapes the 
burden. ‘True: but if the £5, instead of being laid on wine, had been 
taken from him by an income-tax, he could, by expending £5 less in 
Wine, equally save the amount of the tax, so that the difference between 
the two cases is really illusory. If the government takes from the 
contributor five pounds a year, whether in one way or another, exactly 
that amount must be retrenched from his consumption to leave him as 
well off as before; and in either way the same amount of sacrifice, 
neither more nor less, is imposed on him. 

“On the other hand, it is a real advantage on the side of indirect 
taxes, that what they exact from the contributor is taken at a time, and 
in a manner, likely to be convenient to him. It is paid at a time when 
he has at any rate a payment to make; it causes, therefore, no addi- 
tional trouble, nor any inconvenience but what is inseparable from the 
payment of the amount. He can also, except in the case of very 
perishable articles, select his own time for laying in a stock of the 
commodity, and consequently for payment of the tax. The pro- 
ducer or dealer who advances these taxes, is, indeed, sometimes 
subjected to inconvenience ; but, in the case of imported goods, this 
inconvenience is reduced to a minimum by what is called the Ware- 
housing System, under which, instead of paying the duty at the time 
of importation, he is only required to do so when he takes out the goods 
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for consumption, which is seldom done until he has either actually 
found, or has the prospect of immediately finding, a purchaser.” 


Among the taxes enumerated by Mr. Mill as objectionable, 
on various grounds, are taxes upon contracts, in the shape of 
stamp-duties, or in other forms, as falling unequally upon neces- 
sitous sellers, and preventing a free circulation of commodities, 
especially in the case of land, which is now almost unsaleable in 
small portions, from the expenses of transfer. He objects, also, 
to law taxes, or the fees and other charges exacted by our courts 
of justice, as defeating the primary object of government, that of 
equal protection to all; it being obvious that those who have to 
buy justice at a heavy cost are rather punished than protected, as 
compared with the more fortunate class of their fellow-citizens, 
who have never been driven into the courts for redress. Mr. 
Mill condemns the old postage charges, as impediments to the 
interchange of thought and freedom of industry ; and includes in 
the same censure the duty upon advertisements, but (and this 
we regret) in a more qualified tone of reprobation. 

“A tax on advertisements is not free from the same objection, 
since in whatever degree advertisements are useful to business, by 
facilitating the coming. together of the dealer or producer and the 
consumer, in that same degree, if the tax be high enough to be a 
serious discouragement to advertising, it prolongs the period during 
whieh goods remain unsold, and capital is locked up in idleness. In this 
country the amount of the duty is moderate, and the abuse of adver- 
tising, which is quite as conspicuous as the use, renders the abolition 
of the tax, though right in principle, a matter of less urgency than it 
might otherwise be deemed.” 

Mr. Mill is thinking of the advertisements of quack medicines, 
upon which we would observe that they are a fitter subject for 
suppression than a legitimate source of revenue; and we think 
a sanitary board would scarcely do its duty without prosecuting 
the authors of many advertisements of this class, as impostors 
trading upon the credulity of the public. The objection to a duty 
upon advertisements generally, is that which applies to taxes upon 
contracts ;—it is a burden thrown, for the most part, not upon the 
prosperous, but the necessitous. A large proportion of them are 
advertisements of servants out of place; and although 1s. 6d. is 
not much to a person in full employment, 1s. 6d. to be paid in 
addition to the ordinary newspaper charge, and paid perhaps day 
after day and week after week, by a man who feels himself in 
danger of starving, and paid only for the privilege of saying “! 
seek bread, and am willing to work,” is, to our thinking, one 
of the most unjust in principle and therefore obnoxious fiscal 
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exactions of which we have had experience in this country. 
And there is another objection to this duty, which Mr. Mill has 
omitted. The profit of newspapers depending upon advertise- 
ments, the restriction of advertisements by a duty is really an 
additional restriction to that of the newspaper stamp upon the 
circulation of political and commercial intelligence ; and an addi- 
tional protection to newspaper monopoly. A journal newly 
started, and of limited circulation, is prevented, by the duty, 
from lowering its charge for advertisements much below that of 
an established paper, such as the ‘ Times,’ and of course the 
‘Times’ carries off the lion’s share. 

“A tax on newspapers is objectionable, not so much where it does 
fall as where it does not, that is, where it prevents newspapers from 
being used. To the generality of those who now buy them, news- 
papers are a luxury, which they can as well afford to pay for as any 
other indulgence, and which is as unexceptionable a source of revenue. 
But to that large part of the community who have been taught to 
read, but have received little other intellectual education, newspapers 
are the source of nearly all the general information which they 
possess, and of nearly all their,acquaintance with the ideas and topics 
current among mankind; and an interest is more easily excited in 
newspapers, than in books, or other more recondite sources of instruc- 
tion. Newspapers do so little, and generally attempt so little, in the 
origination of useful ideas, that many persons undervalue the impor- 
tance of their office in disseminating those ideas; in correcting many 
prejudices and superstitions, and keeping up that habit of discussion 
and interest in public concerns, the absence of which is a great cause 
of the stagnation of mind usually found in the lower and middle, if 
not in all, ranks, of those countries where newspapers of an important 
or interesting character do not exist. There ought to be no taxes 
which render this great diffuser of ideas, of mental excitement, and 
mental exercise, less accessible to that portion of the public which 
most needs to be carried, as it were, out of itself, into a region of 
ideas and interests beyond its own limited horizon.” 

Let us add that there ought to be no taxes of which the prac- 
tical tendency is to give a monopoly in the direction of public 
opinion to a few great capitalists. ‘The stamp duty upon news- 
papers is an evil scarcely second to that of a censorship. By 
limiting the market to the rich, competition is prevented, and 
free discussion suppressed. The news of the day is coloured to 
suit any interest that may be uppermost with the proprietors ; 
and the public never learn that they have been deceived until the 
mischief occasioned is beyond remedy. 

The direct taxes recommended by Mr. Mill are, 1, a prospective 
tax upon an increase of rent, as arising from natural causes, 
independent of labour and capital; 2, a land tax; 3, a tax upon 
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legacies and inheritances of every description—freehold estates 
of course not excepted,—a tax which might be made to yield a 
considerable sum ; and a house tax, equitably assessed, chiefly as 
a substitute for the present window duties. The remainder of 
the revenue Mr. Mill proposes to raise by indirect taxation, or 
taxes upon articles of consumption; and the following are the 
practical rules by which he would have them adjusted. 


“ Ist. To raise as large a revenue as conveniently may be, from those 
classes of luxuries which have most connexion with vanity, and least 
with positive enjoyment; such as the more costly qualities of all kinds 
of personal equipment and ornament. 2ndly. Whenever possible, to 
demand the tax, not from the producer, but directly from the consumer, 
since when levied on the producer it raises the price always by more, 
and often by much more, than the mere amount of the tax. Most of 
the minor assessed taxes in this country are recommended by both 
these considerations. But with regard to horses and carriages, as 
there are many persons to whom, from health or constitution, these are 
not so much luxuries as necessaries, the tax paid by those who have 
but one riding horse, or but one carriage, especially of the cheaper 
descriptions, should be low; while taxation should rise very rapidly 
with the number of horses and carriages, and with their costliness. 
3rdly. But as the only indirect taxes which yield a large revenue are 
those which fall on articles of universal or very general consumption, 
and as it is. therefore necessary to have some taxes on real luxuries, 
that is, on things which afford pleasure in themselves, and are valued 
on that account rather than for their cost; these taxes should, if pos- 
sible, be so adjusted as to fall with the same proportional weight on 
small, on moderate, and on large incomes. This is not an easy matter ; 
since the things which are the subjects of the more productive taxes, 
are in proportion more largely consumed by the poorer members of the 
community than by the rich. Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, fermented 
drinks, can hardly be so taxed that the poor shall not bear more than 
their due share of the burthen.. Something might be done by making 
the duty on the superior qualities, which are used by the richer con- 
sumers, much higher in proportion to the value (instead of much lower, 
as is almost universally the practice under the present English system) ; 
but in some cases the difficulty of at all adjusting the duty to the value, 
so as to prevent evasion, is said, with what truth I know not, to be in- 
superable ; so that it is thought necessary to levy the same fixed duty 
on all the qualities alike: a flagrant injustice to the poorer class of 
contributors, unless compensated by the existence of other taxes from 
which, as from the present income-tax, they are altogether exempt. 
ithly. As far as is consistent with the preceding rules, taxation should 
rather be concentrated on a few articles than diffused over many, in order 
that the expenses of collection may be smaller, and that as few employ- 
ments as possible may be burthensomely and vexatiously interfered with. 
Sthly. Among luxuries of general consumption, taxation should by 
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preference attach itself to stimulants, because these, although in 
themselves as legitimate and as beneficial indulgences as any others, 
are more liable than most others to be used in excess, so that the 
check to consumption, naturally arising from taxation, is on the 
whole better applied to them than to other things. 6thly. As far as 
other considerations permit, taxation should be confined to imported 
articles, since these can be taxed with a less degreg of vexatious 
interference, and with fewer incidental bad effects, than when a tax 
is levied on the field or on the workshop. Custom duties are, evteris 
paribus, much less objectionable than excise: but they must be laid 
only on things which either cannot, or at least will not, be produced 
in the country itself; or else their production there must be prohibited 
(as in England is the case with tobacco), or subjected to an excise 
duty of equivalent amount. 7thly. No tax ought to be kept so high 
as to furnish a motive to its evasion too strong to be counteracted by 
ordinary means of prevention: and especially no commodity should 
be taxed so highly as to raise up a class of lawless characters, 
smugglers, illicit distillers, and the like. 

“ Among the excise and custom duties now existing in this country, 
some must, on the principles we have laid down, be altogether con- 
demned. Among these are all duties on ordinary articles of food, 
whether for human beings or for cattle; those on bricks and timber, 
the former as being vexatious, and both as falling on the materials of 
lodging, which is one of the necessaries of life ; all duties on the metals, 
and on implements made of them the tax on soap, which is a necessary 
of cleanliness, and on tallow, the material both of that and of other 
necessaries ; the tax on paper, an indispensable instrument of almost 
all business and of most kinds of instruction: but ornamental paper, 
for hangings and similar purposes, might continue to be taxed. The 
duties which yield the greatest part of the customs and excise 
revenue, those on sugar, coffee, tea, wine, beer, spirits, and tobacco, 
are in themselves, where a large amount of revenue is necessary, 
extremely proper taxes; but at present grossly unjust, from the 
disproportionate weight with which they press on the poorer classes ; 
and some of them (those on spirits and tobacco,) are so high as to 
cause an enormous amount of smuggling. It is probable that most of 
these taxes would bear a great reduction without any material loss of 
revenue.” 


The section of the work relating to taxation is followed by a 
discussion of the principles of government loans, and the national 
debt. Upon the propriety of a government borrowing money in 
anticipation of revenue, little need have been said. We have got 
a national debt, and the practical question is, what we are to do 
with it, especially in the times that are coming? Mr. Mill 
examines two modes of paying off the national debt which have 
been suggested by others. One, a general contribution, or rather 
confiscation, of material property to the amount, which he shows 
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would be unjust, because the commercial and professional classes 
would then wholly escape their present share of the burden; 
the other, and of course a right one, the gradual liquidation of the 
debt by a surplus revenue; but of which we do not see the 
remotest prospect. There is a third mode, which Mr. Mill has 
omitted, deserving of consideratiofi, and we trust it will not be 
forgotten in another edition—that of transferring the stock of the 
fundholders from perpetual to terminable and life annuities. It 
is known from the history of the “ Long Annuities,” which expire 
in 1860, that the difference in the market value of a perpetual 
and a terminable annuity is so slight, that if the three per cent. 
consols and other stock were to-morrow made terminable in sixty 
years, there would be little or no fall of price during the first ten 
years of the period. Here then is one means of providing for 
the ultimate extinction of the national debt, without injury to the 
present holders, and of a somewhat more hopeful complexion 
than that of gradual liquidation. We can hardly look forward to 
a time when a surplus of three millions shall be annually realized 
and devoted to the extinction of the debt; and yet at that rate 
the process would require nearly three hundred years for its 
completion ! 

Supposing the present stock of the national debt changed by 
Act of Parliament into long annuities having sixty years to run, 
the ultimate extinction of the debt might be further hastened by 
paying off from time to time a portion of the long annuities with 
money borrowed upon /ife annuities. This of course could only 
be done in a favourable state of the money market ; but we have 
seen many opportunities present themselves to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without being embraced, when the operation might 
have been effected on a large scale, and with the utmost facility. 

Akin to this question is the important inquiry whether some 
steps should not be taken to secure for government stock an 
approximate fixity of value; instead of leaving it, as now, entirely 
dependant upon political and speculative contingencies, often most 
disastrous in their action upon public credit. 

We have a strong opinion that public credit in France would 
have been so far maintained by the provisional government of 
February, that a tenth part of the bankruptcies we have witnessed 
would not have occurred if a decree had been issued, making 
government stock in the 3 and 5 per cents., @ legal tender in the 
discharge of private debits at the Bourse prices of the day 
preceding the revolution. Enabling the fundholder to pay his 
debts with the property held by him at the time his debts were 
contracted, would have prevented the forced sales by which the 
3 per cents, were brought down from 74 to 36 ; and the funds thus 
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sustained, all other securities would have been sustained more 
or less with them, at their fair value, or near it. In this 
country the clouds are so fast thickening, that what is to 
be done with the fundholder in the event of successful 
insurrectionary movements on the part of the mass of the 
people against a government that does not understand its 
position, is really a practical question, which by-and-bye may be- 
come of serious moment: and let it be remembered that the 
ruin which would overtake the fundholder upon a fall of consols 
from 84 to 48 (the price in 1797, during the mutiny at the Nore) 
would involve in it the ruin of nearly all the manufacturing and 
commercial establishments in the kingdom. We would meet it 
beforehand by an act making the 3 per cent. consols a legal 
tender in the payment of taxes and all other obligations, public 
or private, at the average price of the past year, or something 
below it. Suppose the price determined upon to be 80, this 
would of course not be a maximum beyond which they could not 
be sold; and the act would be inoperative when the price was 81 
and upwards ; but 80 would be a minimum below which consols 
could not fall, so long at least as the fundholder could pay his rent, 
his taxes, or his promissory acceptances with consols at that price. 

The objection of course is, that this kind of forced circulation 
could only apply to past transactions, and that in new bargains 
no seller could be obliged to part with his property for consols, if 
he determined upon having metallic money, as more valuable. 
The answer is, that metallic money would not be more valuable 
than consols, if consols were a legal tender at their average price, 
or if more valuable, but so slightly as not to affect the argument. 
The only reason that the most solid securities fall in value in 
reference to gold, is the necessity of parting with them at a 
moment of panic, by forced sales, gold being the only legal tender. 
If the securities themselves were a legal tender, at a fixed average 
price, this necessity would not arise. Panic would then have no 
influence upon the holders of securities, and the relative average 
proportions of value of securities to gold, and gold to securities, 
would continue to be maintained.* 

We pray Mr. Mill, and all political economists who may 
glance over these pages, to examine this proposition in all its 
bearings. If it be open to no further objection than that we 
have noticed, its tendency to mitigate the evils in prospect, and 








* It might be necessary, for the convenience of general circulation, to divide 
the transfer warrants representing £80 in consols into fifths and tenths. A 
transfer warrant for £10 in the 3 per cents would, upon this plan, be a legal 
tender for that amount, and would besides entitle the holder to a dividend of 
és. Gd, per annum, payable in metallic money if required. 
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maintain confidence in the midst of those political convulsions 
from which it is hardly possible this country can otherwise 
escape, and during which the very foundations of property may 
be shaken, should ensure its adoption. To make property itself 
a legal tender at an agreed price (and the funds are the most 
convenient property for the object), is surely a wiser course than 
the only alternative open to us in times of financial difficulty, 
and to which every country in Europe has now been repeatedly 
driven,—that of making a legal tender of inconvertible paper 
promises. 


We must here close our present notice of a work to which we 
shall have often again to refer; and in doing so, we need hardly 
pass more than a brief eulogium upon its general excellence. It is 
a book of all others the most required for the present time ; cer- 
tain to be recognised by all as the production of a master mind; 
pregnant with thought in every line, and perhaps unrivalled in 
modern literature for the comprehensiveness of its philosophical 
survey of the highest subjects of human interest. 








Arr. Il. — Eastern Life; Present and Past. By Harriet 
Martineau. E. Moxon. 


TECENT political revolutions have so far exhausted our 
R passion for the marvellous, that any equally sudden 
and unexpected change among individuals less noted than Louis 
Philippe or Prince Metternich, is apt to escape our atten- 
tion. Yet, if after all that has happened during the past six 
months, the capacity of surprise at any new event were left to us, 
we might feel it on the appearance of three volumes of Eastern 
travel by Harriet Martineau. A few years ago, and the public 
were informed by the press that the world would too soon be 
deprived of the services of this popular and useful writer,—the 
victim ofa lingering and fatal disease. This was followed by the 
publication (confirmatory of the fact) of ‘ Life in a Sick Room,’ 
perhaps the most gifted of Miss Martineau’s works; in which, 
in a fine, calm, and philosophical spirit, she seemed to bid her 
friends farewell. We next hear of her improved health, and 
faith in mesmerism,—the last remedy tried, and which (as in the 
case of all last remedies) enjoys the credit of her cure: and 
before we have time to inquire whether the cure has been per- 
fected or not, we find Miss Martineau addressing letters to her 
friends from the top of the great pyramid, in Egypt,—-smoking a 
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chibouque with Arabs in the desert,—ascending to the summit 
of Mount Sinai,—climbing the rocks of Petra,—bathing in the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea,—and performing a religious and phi- 
losophical pilgrimage to every place of Scriptural celebrity in the 
Holy Land. 

The occasion was a visit to Liverpeol, and an invitation, when 
there, to join a party about to make a tour in the East ;—an 
opportunity of seeing objects of universal interest, in countries 
where ladies cannot travel without an escort, not likely often to 
present itself, and which was therefore eagerly embraced. 

Miss Martineau, and three companions (a lady and two gen- 
tlemen), landed at Alexandria in November, 1846. After a 
brief delay, they were towed to the Nile through Mohammed Ali’s 
well-known canal. A larger steamer took them to Cairo; which 
they soon left for Upper Egypt, in a boat with two cabins and a 
crew of fourteen men. An interpreter, cook, and assistant com- 
pleted the party. According to the invariable practice in the 
ascent of the river, they sailed when the wind was fair, and had 
the boat towed by the crew when they could not sail. Most of 
the sights were deferred until the return voyage should give the 
current in their favour. On reaching the southern confines of 
Egypt, at the first cataract, they hired a smaller vessel for the 
shorter voyage through Nubia to the second cataract; and re- 
turned to Cairo in the same manner, stopping by the way to see 
the temples, caves, and pyramids. From Cairo they proceeded, 
on camels, donkeys, or horses, through the desert to Suez, 
Mount Sinai, Petra, Palestine, and Syria; returning home from 
the port of Beiroot, in May 1847. 

Miss Martineau has a higher view than merely to make word 
pictures of foreign scenery, personal adventures, and peculiar 
manners and customs. Her work contains a vast deal of dis- 
quisition, moral, political, religious, and historical, which will 
probably be thought tiresome by those who read for amusement 
only: still this class of readers will find the greater part of the 
work quite as entertaining as other voyages and travels. The 
latter half strikes us as the most spirited ; for more variety and 
novelty are experienced in the desert, Holy Land, and Syria, 
than in the narrow valley of the Nile, of which the main fea- 
tures and objects are monotonous, in description at least. 

Of the disquisitions we must say, that, if they are occasionally 
somewhat forced, they are eminently characteristic of the writer, 
—always clever, and frequently eloquent, striking, and sugges- 
tive. The ground they go over is so vast, that it is impossible 
to characterise them otherwise than that they purport to give 
such historical notices of the countries visited, and such specu- 
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lations on life, external and spiritual, as shall enable the reader, 
in some degree, to enter into the spirit of the ancient people and 
monuments, and the existing races; and to show the progress of 
knowledge and religion, through Egypt to Palestine, Greece, 
Syria, and Arabia. 

Miss Martineau has been preceded in her route through 
Egypt and Syria by so many recent travellers, not a few of whom 
have given their journals to the world, that the outside, at least, 
of the beaten track has been worn threadbare, and no common 
qualifications are required to throw freshness over the scenes. As 
regards Egypt, the number of boats with the British flag which 
ascend the Nile every season is now very considerable, and is 
always on the increase ; and French, American, and even Russian 
boats, are by no means uncommon. Since Egypt has become 
the highroad to our Eastern empire, many of the civil and mili- 
tary officers of the Indian government deviate a little from the 
shortest route, to visit the cataract and Thebes ; and many other 
Englishmen, to whom travelling has become a necessity, and 
who are tired of the continent of Europe, seek regions where 
nature, as well as man, offer novelty without privation or danger. 
For such persons Egypt and Mohammed Ali seem to have been 
expressly created. Egypt without Mohammed Ali would not do, 
as no powers of persuasion short of those possessed by the old 
Pasha could convince his subjects of the propriety of observing 
certain nice distinctions of property, regarding which the Euro- 
pean traveller is as strongly prejudiced on the one side as the 
Arab is on the other. Nor would the Pasha alone be sufficient; 
notwithstanding that he is an admirable subject for Mr. Bull 
and his brother Jonathan to growl at perpetually, because, with 
all his sagacity, he has not yet discovered that Cairo and Alex- 
andria are London and New York. 

In truth, the old Pasha has not been fairly dealt with by 
these gentlemen. Europeans, as incapable of getting beyond 
the narrowest European notions, as they are of collecting 
evidence, or knowing it when they have got it, constantly judge 
him as if he were a European Prince, governing a civilized and 
long-established European community, according to fixed laws, 
and with the aid of a large body of well trained European public 
officers. Nay, he has even incurred this obloquy in consequence 
of being almost the only oriental ruler whose dominions are so 
governed that Europeans can travel safely in them. Miss 
Martineau does not aspire to the intuition of many travellers, for 
she ends her chapter on the present condition of Egypt, by stat- 
ing that, “she feels that she knows scarcely anything of the 
modern Egyptian polity, but the significant fact that nothing can 
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be certainly known :’’—ii. p. 180. And she commences the 
chapter with the following remarks :— 


“One pregnant fact here is, that one can get no reliable information 
from the most reliable men. About matters on which there ought to 
be no difference of statement we meet with strange contradictions ; 
such as the rate and amount of tax, &c. In fact, there are no data ; 
and there is little free communication. Even a census does not help. 
The present census, we are told, will be a total failure—so many will 
bribe the officials to omit their names because of the poll-tax. Thus 
it is that neither I, nor any other traveller, can give accounts of any 
value of the actual material condition of the people of Egypt. But we 
have a substantial piece of knowledge in this very negation of know- 
ledge. We know for certain that a government is bad, and that the 
people are unprosperous and unhappy, in a country where there is a 
great ostentation of civilization and improvement, side by side with 
mystery as to the actual working of social arrangements, and every 
sort of evasion on the part of the people. We havea substantial piece 
of knowledge in the fact, that men of honour, men of station, men of 
business, men of courage, who have all the means of information 
which the place and time permit, differ in opinion and statement about 
every matter of importance on which they converse with inquiring 
strangers. I saw several such men. ‘They were quite willing to tell 
me what they knew ; and they assigned frankly the grounds of their 
opinions and statements ; but what I obtained was merely a mass of 
contradictions, so extraordinary, that I cannot venture to give any 
details: and if I give any general impressions, it can be only under 
the guard of a declaration that I am sure of nothing, and can offer only 
what I suppose, on the whole, to be an indication of the way in which 
the Government of Mohammed Ali works.”—vol. ii. p. 168. 


We must decline drawing the conclusion that the affairs of a 
foreign country must be going wrong because we can find out 
little that is certain about them. Miss Martineau might have 
discovered at home “that men of honour, men of station, men of 
business, men of courage, who have all the means of information 
which the place and time permit, differ in opinion and statement 
about every matter of importance on which they converse with 
inquiring strangers.” She might obtain from any two politicians, 
reviews, or newspapers of different parties, “a mass of contradic- 
tions so extraordinary,” &c., and she might even have heard that 
suspicion and evasion regarding the last census were by no means 
uncommon in this country. 

Having first ascertained the facts regarding Egypt and Mo- 
hammed Ali, we may either compare the country with some 
ideal state conceived to be perfect, or with some other Mahomedan 
countries. According to the first method we should doubtless 
find it low in the scale : according to the second it would probably 
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stand high. But, as the ordinary traveller knows no more of 
other oriental countries than he knows of Egypt, he finds it 
easiest to draw on his imagination, and to vituperate rather than 
to inquire and discriminate. 

What is the bare outline of the case? A Turk is nominated 
Pasha of Egypt, a country in the hands of an unprincipled 
aristocracy, and ruined by centuries of misgovernment and op- 
pression. A deadly contest for supremacy ensues : treachery and 
force are the weapons; and Mohammed Ali is the victor. Con- 
spirecies, encouraged by his superior, always threaten him. In 
spite of these he reduces the country to order; conquers Nubia 
and part of Arabia; and acquires the government of Syria, 
where he puts down the sanguinary feuds that had long pre- 
vailed, The hostility of his nominal master places the Ottoman 
empire at his feet—the last chance of keeping that worn-out 
state from the fangs of Russia. We rescue his frail opponent— 
destroy the Egyptian army (as we had previously destroyed the 
fleet), and even turn the Pasha out of Syria. Yet he attempts 
no reprisals ; though the destruction of his forces must cripple 
Egypt for many years: but allows us, all the while, free transit 
through Egypt, to our Indian empire, without even passports or 
custom-house examinations. Observing that nations prosper 
through knowledge, commerce, and manufactures, he has made 
all creeds equal in law, and done his best for education, in spite 
of the hostile fanaticism of the most powerful portion of his 
subjects. Manufacturers will not settle in a country when every- 
thing depends on the life of one man; hence he becomes the 
manufacturer of Egypt, and the principal merchant also ; and, 
incited hy European adventurers, and acting on imperfect know- 
ledge, no doubt commits many blunders. But be his conduct 
good or bad (and it contains much of both), look at what he had 
to do, at the horrid tools he was forced to work with, the deadly 
opposition he has met with, and say if any other eastern ruler 
would have acted better. But his country is misgoverned! Pos- 
sibly—though, after what we have done, it is not for us to speak 
of this : possibly—but we constantly say that all oriental countries 
are so. Yet his people have enough to eat. 

Miss Martineau, who is by no means a partisan of the Pasha, 
makes the following observations on Syria:— 


“Qn our way out of Damascus we passed the great military hos- 
pital begun by Ibraheem Pasha, when he was master of the country. 
The works were stopped when he retired; and now the stones are 
taken, one by one, from the unfinished walls, by any persons who 
find it convenient to use them. From place to place, in Palestine and 
Syria, we come upon the deserted works of Tbraheem Pasha; and 
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everywhere we found the people lamenting the substitution of Turkish 
for Egyptian rule. The Turks, it is true, like the lightness of their 
present taxation, which is pretty much what it pleases them to make 
it; and every body knows that the rulers of Egypt impose high 
taxes: but the religious toleration which existed under Ibraheem 
Pasha, and his many public works, cause him to be fervently re- 
gretted ; chiefly by the Christians, and also by many others. If there 
is at present any government at all in the districts we passed through, 
it is difficult to discern ; and, of course, the ppeeeioree of affairs is 
extreme.”—vol. iii. p. 304. 

At Nablous, in Palestine, “the bigotry of the people is so great, 
that, till of late years, no Christian was permitted to set foot w vithin 
the gates. Ibraheem Pasha punished the place severely, and made 
the people so desperately afraid of him, that they observe his com- 
mands pretty much as if he had power in Syria still. One of his 
commands was that Christians should not be ill-treated; so we en- 
tered Nablous and rode through it to our encampment on the other 
side. During our passage I had three slaps in the face from millet 
stalks, and other things thrown at me; and, whichever way we looked, 
the people were grinning, thrusting out their tongues, and pretending 
to spit. My party blamed me for feeling this, and said things which 
were undeniably true about the ignorance of the people, and the con- 
tempt we should feel for such evidences of it. But, true as all this 
was, I did not grow reconciled to be hated and insulted, and I continue 
to this day to think the liability to it the great drawback of eastern 
travels.”—vol. iii. p. 199. 


On two points, namely, the “food question,” and personal 
security, we are able to confirm Miss Martineau’s testimony, 
after more minute observation, between Alexandria and Nubia, 
than would perhaps be possible for a woman, even as active and 
enterprising as Miss Martineau. 

“We met fewer blind and diseased persons than we expected ; and 
I must say, that I was agreeably surprized, both this morning, and 
throughout my travels in Egypt, by the appearance of the people. 
About the dirt there can be no doubt ;—-the dirt of both dwellings and 
persons ; and the diseases which proceed from want of cleanliness : 
but the people appeared to us, there (at Alexandria), and throughout 
the country, sleek, well fed, and cheerful. I am not sure that I saw 
an ill-fed -person in all Egypt. ‘There is hardship enough of other 
kinds, abundance of misery to sadden the heart of the traveller ; ; but 
not that, as far as we saw, of want of food I have seen more 
emaciated, and stunted, and depressed men, women, and children, ina 
single walk in England, than I observed from end to end of the land 
of Egypt. —So much for the mere food question.” —vol. i. p. 9. 


And much it is for a nation to get enough to eat. 
In the winter of 1845, a traveller, in bad health, went from 
Alexandria, through Egypt, and the northern part of Nubia, and 
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back, frequently landing from his boat and walking long distances 
through roads, paths, fields, villages, and towns, sometimes alone, 
sometimes attended by an Arab boatman; and he never re- 
ceived the slightest insult. The case of Miss Martineau,—that 
of a woman acting in defiance of the customs of her sex in the 
East, is still stronger. She notices one petty insult only, which 
she brought on herself by joining in a religious procession, cer- 
tainly not a discreet act. Some years ago such conduct would 
probably have cost her life. At that time no European could 
have ventured through Egypt without arms and an escort. 

“While there (at a window in Cairo), no insult whatever was 
offered us; and our presence seemed to excite very little notice, 
except among those who wanted Baksheesh (ie. beggars.) After- 
wards, when we were riding after the mahmil (the Shrine of the 
Mecca Pilgrims), to the Citadel, and when the press of the crowd 
made the act a safe one, somebody spat a mouthful of chewed sugar- 
eane at me ; and I received a smart slap in the face from a millet- 
stalk : and one or two other persons in the front group met witha 
similar insult. But the good behaviour on the whole, was wonderful, 
in comparison with former times.”—vol. ii. p. 133. 

Alexandria is half European, half Mahommedan ; and, neither 
element being good of the kind, it presents little to interest the 
passing traveller. Cleopatra’s needle is the most remarkable 
relic. The fellow to it, once given to the British Government, 
now lies completely buried, not, as Miss Martineau says, in the 
sands, but in the rubbish of the ancient city, of which the patient 
pedestrian will find mounds extending mile after mile, until he 
thinks they will have no end. In 1845, many yards of this 
buried treasure were visible. 


The Mahmoodieh canal to the Nile (nearly 50 miles in length) 
is a great work for a small prince, and quite essential if Egypt is 
to be a commercial country ; for old father Nile has now closed 
all those mouths from which wisdom and theology, arts and 
sciences, as weil as produce and manufactures, once went forth: 
and this Macedonian port is too far from the Nile to allow the 
profitable transit of goods by land. The haste with which the 
canal was executed (Miss Martineau also alleges the want of 
tools) occasioned great mortality among the workmen. We 
doubt if the number of deaths she puts down (23,000) can be as- 
certained, seeing that Mahommedan governments are not famed 
for statistics: and if she had witnessed Egyptians scooping soft 
mud into baskets with their hands, she would probably have 
doubted if any tools could be so efficacious. 

The Nile delta is seldom examined by Europeans, though it 
would afford much to interest and instruct the learned antiquary. 
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A tuft of palms, and occasionally a minaret, a clay-built village, 
and a sheik’s lowly tomb, are the objects that strike the eye 
above the river’s deep brown banks, These are so bare in 
winter, that one exclaims, “can this really be the valley famed 
for its luxuriance above all regions?” Animated life (if we 
except clouds of pigeons) is not more frequent. The husband- 
man baling up water from the river’s edge, boatmen tracking 
their heavy barges, a few travellers on foot or on asses, more 
rarely a camel and a flock of goats, complete the animated pic- 
ture,—unless we admit the swift-sailing vessels, with their lofty, 
triangular, curved sails, whose ever-varying positions are ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

It is not until you get beyond the damp delta, some distance 
below Cairo, that you reach the true climate of Egypt, where 
everything depends upon the Nile, where rain is scarcely known, 
and where not a moss or lichen will grow beyond the limits of 
inundation. Woods, gardens, houses, and factories announce 
the approach to Cairo; and, glowing as are the accounts of tra- 
vellers, the visitor finds it is difficult to overrate this most 
oriental of cities. Wandering about her streets and bazaars, he 
realises the bright visions of his childhood, excited by the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ which his maturer age regarded as but dreams. 
All the dresses are picturesque, from the lordly Turk’s to the 
poorest Fellah’s, and the single robe and long depending head- 
shawl of the lowest female. But we must except the new dresses 
of the gentry and troops, who often discard the flowing robes, 
long beard, and imposing turban of their fathers, in favour of an 
ugly mongrel dress ;—also the enormous black cloak and white 
veil which overwhelm the ladies, whether walking or riding. 

The long procession of ladies thus accoutred, and astride on 
donkeys with lofty saddles, under charge of their black servants, 
is the hareem of some great man. Something stops the way; it 
isa camel laden with timbers slung on each side, or with large 
stones contained in rope nets hanging like panniers. Now an 
Arab runner is shouting and clearing the road for his master, a 
negro officer of rank, richly dressed, and mounted on a beautiful 
Arab steed; and now a dozen of East India cadets are dashing along 
towards the citadel at the utmost speed of their asses, regardless 
of whom they bruise or upset. And so the stream of life flows 
on, almost choking the endless, narrow streets of this immense 
city. Many rich bazaars, each appropriated to one kind of 
goods ; also embroiderers, inlayers, smiths, tinmen and carpenters, 
all working within sight and working well, but so differently from 
those at home;—these and innumerable other objects, are an 
incessant source of interest. 


Vou. XLIX.—No, II. 
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Proceeding to the outskirts, ruined tracts appear; for the city, 
though numbering between 200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants, is 
hut the shadow of its former self; and the cathedral-looking 
mosques, with their lofty, well-proportioned, and richly-carved 
minarets more fully appear, making us long to exchange a dozen 
of them for as many of our modern steeples. The ancient Arab 
tombs without the city are also exquisitely beautiful, and are 
seldom appreciated or examined by travellers. 

Miss Martineau really saw Cairo (which is not usually the 
case with Europeans), for she hired an active donkey, the Cairo 
substitute for a London cab, and rode about constantly. English 
travellers’ ways in this city are marvellous: the citadel is once 
visited, one or two other lions are also examined, and the parties 
lie by, at their inns, till their time is up, because the weather is 
rather warm ; and there they smoke cigars and drink London 
porter. Cairo, however, cannot be thoroughly seen and enjoyed 
excepting by the pedestrian; and walking in the streets is con- 
trary to European etiquette. 

Once afloat in her Nile boat, which, in the total absence of 
inns above Cairo, was to be her home for some months, Miss 
Martineau was necessarily brought much into contact with her 
interpreter and boatmen, the only natives whom the traveller has 
an opportunity of observing minutely in Egypt, owing to the 
difficulty of their language (the Arabic), and the impossibility of 
gaining admittance even into the poorest hovel, which is a 
hareem when there is a woman there. Her party were fortunate 
in their interpreter and cook, on whom so much of their comfort 
depended: and they were pleased with the Arab and Nubian 
crew—a merry, noisy, set, who worked hard on fare that would 
have excited the ire of an English pauper, and pilfered sugar- 
canes to improve their diet, regardless of European remonstrance. 
It seems they quarrelled among themselves, and some even went 
the length of keeping separate tables. We have known a similar 
crew in a similar voyage act very friendly together ; and though 
they could never resist appropriating for fuel any canes that came 
in the way, their employer’s property, however much exposed, 
was always held sacred. So far from their music being invariably 
of the mournful character noticed by Miss Martineau, they had 
several lively tunes, resembling the most spirited of our nursery 
ditties, which they were constantly shouting out, with the accom- 
paniment of an earthenware drum. 

It was with great pain that we noticed the readiness of our 
countrymen to resort to force against their Arab attendants. We 
frequently heard it said, “ You cannot possibly manage the Nile 
boatmen unless you thrash them:” for he would do well to 
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make his will who should act on this advice towards an Arab of 
the desert. Even Miss Martineau’s party threatened to basti- 
nado their captain if he got aground (vol. i. p. 33), as if he had 
not already sufficient motive to preserve from injury a valuable 
vessel, for which he was responsible: and yet he is always 
spoken of in the highest terms. A union of mildness and 
firmness is infinitely preferable; and we have never known it 
to fail. 

Nothing remarkable occurred to the party until they reached 
the first cataract, the ascent of which is one of the best pieces of 
description, coupled with some of the best moral disquisition, in 
the volumes. 


“The rais (captain) of the cataract was to meet us the next 
morning, with his posse, at a point fixed on, above the first rapid, 
which we were to surmount ourselves. We appeared to be surmount- 
ing it just at dusk. Half our crew were hauling at our best rope on the 
rocks, and the other half poling on board; and we were slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, making way against the rushing current, and had our 
bows fairly through the last mass of foam, when the rope snapped. 
We swirled down and away,—none of us knew whither, unless it 
were to the bottom of the river. ‘This was almost the most anxious 
moment of our whole journey: but it was little more than a moment. 
The boat, in swinging round at the bottom of the rapid, caught by her 
stern on a sand bank: and our new rais quickly brought her round, 
and moored her, in still water, to the bank.”—vol. i. p. 115. 


On the second trial, the party went on shore, and the “ Rais 
put together three weak ropes, which were by no means equiva- 
lent to one strong one; but the attempt succeeded.” 


“Tt was a curious scene,—the appearing of the dusky natives on all 
the rocks around; the eager zeal of those who made themselves our 
guards, holding us by the arms as if we were going to jail, and 
searcely permitting us to set our feet to the ground, lest we should 
fall; and the daring plunges and divings of man or boy, to obtain our 
admiration or our baksheesh. A boy would come riding down a slope 
of roaring water, as confidently as 1 would ride down a sandhill on 
my ass. Their arms, in their fighting method of swimming, go round 
like the spokes of a wheel. Grinning boys poppled in the currents: 
and little sevep-year-old savages must haul at the ropes, or ply their 
little poles when the kandjia approached a spike of rock, or dive to 
thrust their shoulders between its keel and any sunken obstacle ; and 
after every such feat they would pop up their dripping heads, and ery 
‘Baksheesh.’ I felt the great peculiarity of this day to be my seeing, 
for the first, and probably for the only time of my life, the perfection 
of savage faculty: and truly it is an imposing sight. The quickness 
of movement and apprehension, the strength and suppleness of frame, 
and the power of experience in all concerned this day, contrasted 
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strangely with images of the bookworm and the professional man at 
home, who can scarcely use their own limbs and senses, or conceive of 
any control over external realities. I always thought, in America, 
and I always shall think, that the finest specimens of human develop- 
ment I have seen are in the United States, where every man, however 
learned and meditative, can ride, drive, keep his own horse, and roof 
his own dwelling: and every woman, however intellectual, can do, if 
necessary, all the work of her own house. At home I had seen one 
extreme of power, in the helpless beings whose prerogative lies 
wholly in the world of ideas: here I saw the other, where the 
dominion was wholly over the power of outward nature: and I must 
say I as heartily wished for the introduction of some good bodily 
education at home, as for intellectual enlightenment here. I have as 
little hope ot the one as of the other ; for there is at present no natural 
necessity for either; and nothing short of natural compulsion will 
avail. Gymnastic exercises and field sports are matters only of 
institution and luxury, good as far as they go, but mere conventional 
trifles in the training of a man or a nation: and, with all our prone- 
ness to toil, I see no prospect of any stimulus to wholesome, general 
activity arising out of our civilisation. I wish that, in return for our 
missions to the heathen, the heathens would send missionaries to us, 
to train us to a grateful use of our noble natural endowments,—of our 
powers of sense and limb, and the functions which are involved in 
their activity. I am confident that our morals and our intellect 
would gain inestimably by it. Th#e is no saying how much vicious 
propensity would be checked, and intellectual activity equalised in us 
by such a reciprocity with those whose gifts are at the other extreme 
from our own.’ 

“ Throughout the four hours of our ascent, I saw incessantly that 
though much is done by sheer force,—by men enough pulling at a 
rope strong enough,—some other requisites were quite as essential: 
creat forecast, great sagacity, much nice management among currents 
and hidden and threatening rocks, and much knowledge of the forces 
and subtleties of wind and water. The men were sometimes plunging 
to heave off the boat from a spike or ledge ; sometimes swimming to 2 
distant rock, with a rope between their teeth which they carried 
round the boulders ; then squatting upon it and holding the end of the 
rope with their feet, to leave their hands at liberty for hauling. 
Sometimes a man dived to free the cable from a catch under water; 
then he would spring on board to pole at any critical pass; and then 
ashore, to join the long file who were pulling at the gable. Then 
there was their patience and diligence—very remarkable when we 
went round and round an eddy many times, after all but succeeding, 
and failing again and again from the malice of the wind. Once this 
happened for so long, and in such a boisterous eddy, that we began to 
wonder what was to be the end of it. Complicated as were the 
currents in this spot, we were four times saved from even grazing the 
rocks, when, after having nearly got through, we were borne back, 
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and swung round to try again. ‘The fifth time, there came a faint 
breath of wind, which shook our sail for a moment and carried us 
over the ridge of foam. What a shout there was when we turned 
into still water! The last ascent but one appeared the most wonder- 
ful,—the passage was, twice over, so narrow,—barely admitting the 
kandjia,—the promontory of rock so sharp, and the gush of water so 
strong: but the big rope, and the mob of haulers on the shore and 
the islets, heaved us up steadily, and, as one might say, naturally,— 
as if the boat took her course advisedly. 

“Though this passage appeared to us the most dangerous, it was at 
the last that the rais of the cataract interfered to request us to step 
ashore. We were very unwilling; but we could not undertake the 
responsibility of opposing the local pilot. He said that it was mere 
force that was wanted here, the difficulty being only from the rush of 
the waters, and not from any complication of currents. But no man 
would undertake to say that the rope would hold; and if it did not, 
destruction was inevitable. The rope held: we saw the boat drawn 
up steadily and beautifully ; and the work was done. Mr. E., whe 
has great experience in nautical affairs, said that nothing could be 
cleverer than the managment of the whole business. He believed 
that the feat could be achieved nowheré else, as there are no such 
swimmers elsewhere.”—vol. i. p. 119. 


The voyage between the first and second cataracts, which is 
wholly in Nubia, was more spegdily performed in a smaller boat. 
As the party were to land on the return voyage, and visit the 
temples, caves, and pyramids, Miss. Martineau has drawn up a 
long historical sketch, from Menes to the Roman occupation of 
Egypt, with the view of rendering her visits to the antiquities 
more intelligible to the general reader. 

Most of the specimens of each of the three kinds of Egyptian 
antiquities, viz., temples, tombs, and pyramids, bear so strong a 
resemblance to others of the same kind, that the best descriptions 
must prove monotonous. These objects are also of a nature 
that does not readily lend itself to verbal description; nor do 
any of the drawings we have seen give a just notion of the size, 
beauty, and majestic bearing of most of these temples, and 
of their singular appropriateness to their respective localities, 
There is a heaviness and want of grace about the drawings,— 
qualities which are rarely felt when the buildings are seen—and 
which certainly do not characterize any of the finer and older 
temples. Our notions of the ponderosity of Egyptian architec- 
ture appear to have been derived from the temple of Dendera 
(sometimes written 'Tentyra), which has been engraved more 
frequently than any other, partly because that temple is in a 
singular state of preservation, and partly on account of the 
peculiarity (perhaps we might say oddity) of its principal columns, 
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which are ornamented with four female faces. The general 
effect of this temple is certainly heavy; and though not without 
beauty, it evinces less good taste than perhaps any of the built 
temples. But it cannot properly be considered as an Egyptian 
edifice, because it was mainly built by the Romans many 
centuries after the date now assigned to the magnificent temples 
that are found at Thebes. The ancient architects could not have 
endured this building. It is not the type of an Egyptian temple, 
but the exception to it. 

Should Miss Martineau have failed in giving the reader a 
vivid, or even a clear impression of such of the temples as she 
describes, or of the emotions they excite, we think that she is 
not in fault, except, indeed, in attempting the task. The same 
remarks apply to the four sets of pyramids in Egypt, all of 
which, except the largest set, she examines very cursorily, and 
her account of this set is not better than several other descrip- 
tions that might be pointed out. 

Mohammed Ali is now clearing the rubbish from the temples, 
and taking measures to preserve them, instead of continuing to 
convert their materials into sugar factories, rum distilleries, 
petty Pasha’s palaces, and such like works. Not that he, or any 
oriental, has the slightest reverence or feeling for ancient art; 
but he is shrewd enough to see that the temples are the bait 
which allures wealthy Europeans into his trap; and that no 
small part of the visitor’s expenditure finds its way eventually 
into his own coffers. Had the cruel devastation, which was more 
actively prosecuted under his rule than at any former period, still 
been permitted, scarcely a temple would have been left standing. 
Even now the traveller, on reaching many well known sites, 
has the mortification of discovering, that buildings which excited 
the admiration of his countrymen a dozen years ago, are no 
longer in existence. 

The personal activity of Miss Martineau would put to shame 
most male travellers. She frequently landed and walked when 
the boat was being tracked against the stream. If an eminence 
were near, she was never satisfied unless she had ascended it. 
She groped through caves and tombs, clambered about quarries, 
temples, and pyramids; and investigated, admired, speculated, 
and moralized through Egypt and Nubia, and Nubia and Egypt. 
Does night come on?—nothing daunted, she proceeds with a 
lantern to the ruins of Phile; and as the paintings in the rock 
temple of Beyt-el-Wellee are obscured by dirt, she sends down 
to the boat “for water, tow, soap, and one or two of the crew, 
and while the rest of her party went to explore the great modern 
temple, she tucked up her sleeves, mounted on a stone, and 
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began to scrub the walls, to show the boy Hassan what she 
wanted him to do.”—(vol. i. p. 233). In the deserts of Arabia, she 
never could become reconciled to the motion of the camel, and 
therefore walked a considerable part of the way; yet was still 
fresh enough to ramble about in the evening after the tents were 
pitched, and at early dawn before the encampment was moving. 

On her return to Cairo, she had opportunities of seeing some- 
thing of high life in the hareems, which occasion a bitter attack 
on polygamy. Probably she attaches too much importance to 
this institution, which, like Tokay and Burgundy in England, 
can only be indulged in by the rich. Egyptian slavery also 
comes under notice—a very different thing from that which bears 
the name in America and the West Indies. So far as we could 
learn, Egyptian slaves are domestic servants in the families of 
the rich, and are not employed in agriculture. Being few in 
number, and often of the same creed and race as their masters 
and mistresses, the main causes of oppression and cruelty else- 
where do not exist. Miss Martineau considers that these two 
institutions are indissolubly connected, and that if slavery were 
abolished polygamy could not exist for want of attendants 
duly qualified. The captive ladies, it seems, are not aware of 
our feelings towards them, and even commiserate the fate of the 
European ladies, who appear to them to be shamefully neglected. 
We had understood that the feelings of Mohammed Ali and 
Ibraheem Pasha were much less rigid regarding polygamy than is 
usual in the East: but we are not aware if these feelings are 
extending ; and we know that Europeans who settle in the East 
frequently set up a hareem, as a mark of rank ensuring respect. 

While in Egypt, Miss Martineau is apt to strain a point for 
the sake of effect; at least her emotions sometimes have the 
appearance of being got up for the occasion. If they be not so, 
a writer of her experience should be aware that every agreeable 
scene will not make a picture; and that an emotion, without 
ostensible cause, will not produce the desired effect. For 
example, she first saw the pyramids from the Nile, 


“Emerging from behind a sandhill. ‘They were very small; for we 
were still twenty-five miles from Cairo; but there could be no doubt 
about them for a moment; so sharp and clear were the light and 
shadow on the two sides we saw.... In a few minutes they 
appeared to grow wonderfully larger; and they looked lustrous and 
most imposing in the evening light. I admired them every evening 
from my window at Cairo; and I took the surest means of convincing 
myself of their vastness, by going to the top of the largest; but this 
first view of them was the most moving; and I cannot think of it now 
without emotion.”—vol. i. p. 25. 
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On reaching the temple of Edfou she says—* It was here, and 
now, that I was first taken by surprise with the beauty, the 
beauty of everything” (vol. i. p. 91); though she had then re- 
cently seen the temple of Luxor, at Thebes, usually considered 
a far superior structure. Again, she says, of a small tract of 
rocky ground between Syene and the head of the cataract, that 
“no one could conceive the confusion of piled and scattered 
rocks, which, even in a ride of three miles, deprives a stranger of 
all sense of direction except by the heavens.” We allow that 
the scenery is very striking ; but the road is so straight, and so 
distinct, that how any mortal, not lost to all sublunary things, 
could possibly miss it, quite passes our comprehension. Her 
emotions at the sight of the great Sphynx are not such as every 
metaphysician would undertake to unravel. 

“ What a monstrous idea was it from which this monster sprang! 
True as I think Abdallatif’s account of it, and just as is his admiration, 
I feel that a stranger either does not see the Sphynx at all, or he sees 
it as a nightmare. When we first passed it I saw it only as a strange 
looking rock ; an oversight which could not have occurred in the 
olden time when the head bore the royal helmet, or the ram’s horns. 
Now I was half afraid of it. The full serene gaze of its round face, 
rendered ugly by the loss of the nose, which. was a very handsome 
feature of the old Egyptian face ; this full gaze, and the stony calmness 
of its attitude, almost turn one to stone. So life-like,—so huge,—so 
monstrous,—it is really a fearful spectacle.”—vol. ii. p. 81. 


And she goes on with an inconceivable jumble about a man 
riding its neck, some measurements, and some more exclamations, 
historical and ethnographical, and traces of red paint, and resem- 
blance to Madame Malibran, &c., until at last we become bewil- 
dered ourselves, and will not dispute that she may be labouring 
under nightmare. 

In February, 1847, the party left Cairo, and proceeded through 
a valley in the desert to the south of the usual route, which 
brought them to the coast of the Red Sea below Suez. Leaving 
that uninteresting town as speedily as possible, they crossed to the 
Arabian side, and again mounted their camels for Mount Sinai. 
Camel ricing was found to be the only drawback on the pleasure 
of travelling in the desert. 

“The motion of my camel became more and more fatiguing and 
disagreeable all the way; and being at home a great walker, I had 
recourse, more and more, to my own feet, little heeding even the heat 
and thirst in comparison with the annoyances of camel riding. I have 
often walked from ten to fifteen miles in the noon hours, continuously, 
and of course at the pace of the caravan—sometimes over an easy 
pebbly truck, sometimes over mountain passes, sometimes cutting my 
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boots to pieces on the sharp rocks, but always giving up when we 
came to deep sand. . . . . Iwas so far from being injured by 
my desert travelling, that 1 improved in health from week to week, 
alter having been very unwell in Egypt.”—vol. ii. p. 209. 

The desert journey by the eastern shore of the Red Sea to 
Mount Sinai, and the ascent of Mounts Sinai and Horeb, are 
very graphically described. The party remained some days at 
the Greek convent of Sinai, making excursions to the tops of 
the mountains ; and again pursued the course of the Israelites 
through the desert parallel to the Gulf of Akabah, to Mount 
Horeb and Petra, having first settled with the prior for their 
entertainment, whom they thought rapacious, “every regard 
being paid to his isolated position and the circumstances of his 
establishment.” Thirty monks reside here; and their health 
appeared to suffer from the unhealthy position of the convent, 
and abstinence. One of them, who acted as guide, could not be 
induced to eat cold fowl, “ but he took a brave pull at the brandy 
bottle.” 

The Arabs have seldom allowed travellers to pass the desert 
between Sinai and Palestine by the eastern route through Akabah 
and the rock city of Petra; and very few persons have succeeded 
in reaching Petra. But our party managed to secure the escort 
and protection of a powerful Sheik from Akabah to Hebron, near 
Jerusalem, though on very exorbitant terms ; and, as this Sheik 
had undertaken duties that lay beyond his own jurisdiction 
without propitiating the neighbouring tribes, he was attacked, on 
his return, and a number of his party were shot in the encounter. 
A singularly wild and magnificent rocky desert brought them to 
the Gulf of Akabah, the rocky coast of which was traversed 
until they reached the town at its head. 

“We were struck here, as everywhere along the shores of the Red 
Sea, with the vast quantity of shells thrown up in shoals along the 
beach,—from the minutest to some magnificient ones, as large as a 
man’s head. 

“Many varieties of little crabs were moving in all directions. 
Swarms of yellow locusts and handsome dragon-flies flitted about 
in the sun; and little fish leaped out of the waters in great numbers. 
There are no boats at Akabah, but men go out fishing on small rafts.” 
—vol. ii, p. 307. 


The party left Akabah with “ forty armed guards, independently 
of the camel-drivers. ‘len of them marched in front, and ten at 
a considerable distance on cither hand—on a rising ground when 
there was any— and always on the look out. The remaining ten 
were with us, off duty ;”—(vol. ii., p. 312.) In this desert “they 
suffered from the Khamsin, or hot wind, and were delayed by 
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the neglect of the rapacious Sheikh to bring sufficient provender 
for the camels. At length they saw mount Hor, where Aaron 
was buried, and reached the extraordinary ancient city of 
Petra, which is entirely cut out of the rock, and has long been 
quite deserted. ° 

“For nearly an hoyr longer we were descending the pass, seeing 
first hints at facades, and then more and more holes clearly artificial. 
Now red poppies and scarlet anemones and wild oats began to show 
themselves where there was a deposit of earth: yet the rocks became 
more and more wild.and stupendous, while, wherever they presented 
a face, there were pediments and pilasters, and ranges of doorways, 
and little flights of steps, scattered over the slopes. A pair of eagles 
sprang out, and sailed over head, scared by the noise of the strangers ; 
and little birds flew abroad from their holes, sprinkling their small 

What a mixture of wild 
romance with the daily life of a city! it was now like Jinnee land, 
and it seemed as if men were too small ever to have lived here. 
Down we went, and still down among new wonders, long after I had 
begun to feel that this far transcended all I had ever imagined. On 
the right hand now stood a column, standing alone among the ruins 
of many ; while, on the left, were yet more portals in the precipice, 
so high up that it was inconceivable how they were ever reached. 
The longer we staid, and the more mountain temples we climbed to, 
the more I felt that the inhabitants, with their other peculiarities, 
must have been winged. At length we came down upon the platform, 
above the bed of the torrent, near which stands the only edifice in 
Petra. . 

“This platform was sheltered on two sides by rocks ; and, as my 
eye became accustomed to the confusion, I could make out, among 
the masses of building-stones which lay between it and the empty 
watercourse below, the lines of five terraces, and at last the piers of 
many bridges.”—vol. ii. p. 319. 

On further examination, this city was found to lie in a basin 
completely closed in by rocks; and more and more objects of 
interest presented themselves :—among others, a theatre, with 
ranges of seats cut out of the rock, and a curious temple in a 
niche of the rock with a facade of between 60 and 70 feet. 

“The main street is about two miles long. Its width varies from 
ten to thirty feet, and it is enclosed between perpendicular rocks 
which spring to a height of from 100 to 700 feet. .... It is paved 
and drained, but badly lighted, for the rocks so nearly meet as to 
leave, really and truly, only that ‘strip of sky’ which one often reads 
of, but which I never remember to have seen before, except in being 
drawn up out of a coal-pit. . . .The pavement is of large slippery 
stones, worn in places into ruts by ancient chariot-wheels. A conduit 
runs along, and a little above the wayside—a channel hollowed in the 
rock ; and, in parts, there are, at the height of 30 feet, earthen pipes 
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for the conveyance of water. On the face of the precipices, sometimes 
upright as a wall for 300 feet, are curious marks left by more ancient 
men than those who paved the street and laid the water-pipes ;— 
shallow niches, and the outlines and first cuttings of pediments, and 
tablets begun and discontinued.” 


This extraordinary spot was left with great reluctance; and ’ 
the adjoining Mount Hor was then ascended, where Aaron was 
carried up to die. Scarcely any European traveller had been 
previously allowed to ascend, and examine Aaron’s tomb—a 
Mahommedan structure; but the Arabs are now becoming less 
fanatical or more mercenary, 20 piastres a head being levied from 
the party at Petra, and Mount Hor being included in the show. 
Burckhardt, Laborde, Linant, and Robinson had been prevented 
from seeing this tomb, and the magnificent prospect of the desert 
which the mountain commands. 

A further desert journey brought the party to the confines of 
Palestine, where a little verdure began to appear, and occasional 
patches of cultivation were seen. 


“The first thought or impression which I remember as occurring 
on my entrance into the Holy Land, was. one of pleasure that it was 
so like home. When we came to towns, everything looked as foreign 
asin Nubia; but here, on the open hills, we might gaze round us on 
a multitude of familiar objects, and remember to whose eyes they were 
once familiar too. Never were the rarest and most glorious flowers 
so delightful to my eyes, as the weeds I was looking at all this day ; 
for I knew that, in His childhood, He must have played among them, 
and that, in His manhood, He must have been daily familiar with them. 

So already I saw that vision which never afterwards left me 
while in Palestine—of one walking under the terraced hills, or drinking 
at the wells, or resting under the shade of the olives: and it was truly 
a delight to think that besides the palm, and the oleander, and the 
prickly pear, He knew as well as we do the poppy and the wild rose, 
the cyclamen, the bindweed, the various grasses of the wayside, and 
the familiar thorn. This, and the new and astonishing sense of the 
familiarity of His teachings—a thing which we declare and protest 
about at home, but can never adequately feel—brought me nearer to 
an insight and understanding of what I had known by heart from my 
infancy, than perhaps any one can conceive who has not tracked His 
actual footsteps.” —vol. iii. p. 53. 

Palestine and Syria have been so frequently described by 
modern travellers, and our limits are so nearly reached, that we 
have only room for a few more extracts. This is the less to be 
regretted as the merits of the work entitle it to an extensive 
circulation. Few persons have started so well prepared by 
previous travel ; by familiarity with the Old and New Testaments, 
and profane history, ancient and modern, including the works of 
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previous travellers; few have had their heart and soul so com- 
pletely in their work; few have examined so carefully, con- 
scientiously, and charitably, whatsoever has come to their notice ; 
and few have shown equal power in vividly calling up the past. 
To such a wayfarer in these regions, travelling is no idle pastime, 
no light and innocent amusement. Every step brings forth some 
deep significance ; every scene has its absorbing and mournful 
interest. 

After giving a very disheartening account of the progress of the 
Protestant mission at Jerusalem, and the paucity and low charac- 
ter of the converts, arising from impediments in the very nature 
of the enterprize, and not from want of qualifications in the 
Bishop, or of sincerity in his clergy, Miss Martineau ascends the 
mission church, which presents the following prospect of 
the city. 


“The extent and handsome appearance of Jerusalem surprized us. 
The population is said not to exceed 15,000: but the city covers a 
great extent of ground, from the courts which are enclosed by eastern 
houses, and the large unoccupied spaces which lie within the walls. 
The massive stone walls, and substantial character of the buildings, 
remove every appearance of sordidness, when the place is seen from a 
height: and the clearness of the atmosphere, and the hue of the 
building material give a clean and cheerful air to the whole, which 
accords little with the traveller’s preconception of the fallen state of 
Jerusalem. The environs look fertile and flourishing, except where 
the Moab mountains rise lofty and bare, but adorned with the heavenly 
hues belonging to the glorious climate. The minarets glittered 
against the clear sky ; and the arches, marble platform, and splendid 
variegated buildings of the mosque of Omar, crowning the heights of 
Moriah, were very beautiful.”—vol. iii. p. 115. 

The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 


“No Jew or Christian can pass the threshold of the outermost 
courts without certain and immediate death, by stoning or beating. 
It requires some little resolution for those who dislike being hated, to 
approach this threshold, so abominable are the insults offered to 
strangers. A boy began immediately to spit at us. We presenily 
obtained a better view of this usurping temple from the city wall, 
which we climbed for the purpose. From hence the inclosure was 
spread out beneath us, as in a map, and we could perceive the propor- 
tion it bore to the rest of the city, and observe how much lower 
mount Moriah was than Zion. The Mosque was very beautiful, with 
its vast dome, and its walls of variegated marbles, and its noble marble 
platform, with its flights of steps and light arcades ; and the green 
lawn which sloped away all round, and the cypress trees, under which 
a row of worshippers were at their prayers. It was the Mahommedan 
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sabbath ; and troops of children were at play on the grass ; and par- 
ties of women in white, Mahommedan nuns,—were sitting near them ; 
and the whole scene was proud and joyous. But with all this before 
my eyes, my mind was with the past. It seemed as if the past were 
more truly before me than what I saw. Here was the ground chosen 
by David, and levelled by Solomon, to receive the temple of Jehovah. 
Here it was that the great king lavished his wealth ; and hither came 
the sun-worshippers from the East, to lay hands on the treasure, and 
level the walls, and carry the people away captive. Here was it 
restored under Ezra, and fortified round, when the people worked at 
the wall, with arms in their girdles, and by their sides : and here, 
when all had been again laid waste, did Herod raise the structure that 
was so glorious, that the Jews were as proud as the Mahommedans 
now before my eyes, and mocked at the saying, that it should ever be 
overthrown.” —vol. iii. p. 116. 








Arr. III.—1. The Prose Writers of “America. By Rufus W. 
Griswold. Bentley. 


2. The Statesmen of America in 1846. By Sarah Mytton 
Maury. Longmans. 


MERICAN literature, in the opinion of Mr. Rufus Gris- 
wold, has not received its due share of attention at the 
hands of the English public; who remain in half-wilful igno- 
rance of its merits, its progress, and in particular its growing 
nationality. To draw our attention to these things, Mr. Gris- 
wold has made a collection of choice passages from the most 
meritorious American prose writings, which he publishes, that 
they may speak for themselves, without any comment on his 
part, excepting a brief flourish of trumpets somewhat formally 
styled a biographical memoir, at the entrance of each fresh per- 
sonage upon the stage. The body of the work before us, there- 
fore, forms a sort of cyclopeedia of American literature; an 
accumulation so extensive and so miscellaneous that a reviewer 
may very well be excused from a detailed examination and com- 
mentary. But, in a preliminary essay, Mr. Griswold enters into 
a full discussion of the general state and prospects of his native 
literature; and this portion of the work is suggestive of much 
reflection. 
Mr. Griswold, we may premise, is not one of those Americans 
who displease their readers, and forfeit their credit at the outset, 
by indiscriminate and unbounded laudation of every product of 
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their country. His tone is calm and temperate, and he has not 
shrunk from the disagreeable duty of pointing out the blemishes 
and failings of that which, as a whole, is the subject of his 
eulogy. He lays his finger, though tenderly, upon the sores 
which a less honest advocate would have hidden out of sight. 
He acknowledges, for example, that American literature has 
sometimes been too humble a candidate for popularity; has 
stooped from its lofty station as the guide and teacher, to be the 
flatterer, of public opinion; and too often silencing its own 
doubts, has contentedly been the mouthpiece of popular falla- 
cies. It is in some degree the same with ourselves, Literature, 
even in this country, can hardly be said to have yet attained a 
perfect independence; it has only changed patrons. If it is no 
longer dependent on the noble, the wealthy, the man of taste 
who affects the Mecenas; if it does not now hang about the 
antechambers of the great, or debase itself for hire in dedications; 
if its masters are now more numerous, and less able to act in 
concert for the giving or taking away of reputations; and if the 
man of letters may so far stand more erect and fearless than of 
old: still, he has masters, jealous and exacting masters too, 
though affecting the posture of scholars; and he must often sec 
before him the alternative of catering to the tastes, in other 
words, flattering the prejudices of the public, or writing works 
that nobody will read. America, in this respect, does but follow 
in our train: though it may be, as public opinion is more despotic 
and one-sided there than here, the mischief is more keenly felt. 
Here, certainly, the diversities of party and sect serve in some’ 
degree—so long as a writer has a party at his back—as safe- 
guards for the independence of literature. 

According to Mr. Griswold, the acknowledged inferiority, in 
certain branches, of American to English literature, is chiefly, if 
not altogether, owing to the absence of a law of international 
copyright. The system of legalised freebooty—that right of 
border-foray—which enables an American publisher to appro- 
priate the labours of an English author, and defraud him of his 
hire, has been, by a most just retribution, the bane of American 
literature. Thanks to this system, authorship by profession is 
in America a career, if not impossible and unknown, at least one 
to which the entrance is fenced off by difficulties that must deter 
many from venturing upon it. On this point Mr. Griswold 
speaks with authority. 

“ A short time before Mr. Washington Irving was appointed 
minister to Spain, he undertook to dispose of a production of merit, 
written by an American who had not yet established a commanding 
name in the literary market, but found it impossible to get an offer 
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from any of the principal publishers. ‘They even declined to publish 
it at the author’s cost,’ he says, ‘alleging that it was not worth their 
while to trouble themselves about native works, of doubtful success, 
while they could pick and choose among the successful works daily 
poured out by the British press, for the copyright of which they had 
nothing to pay. And not only is the American thus in some degree 
excluded from the audience of his countrymen, but the publishers, 
who have a control over many of the newspapers and other periodi- 
cals, exert themselves, in the way of their business, to build up the 
reputation of the foreigner whom they rob, and to destroy that of the 
home author who aspires to a competition with him. 

“This legalised piracy,” continues Mr. Griswold, warming as he 
proceeds, “ supported by some sordid and base arguments, keeps the 
criminal courts busy; makes divorce committees in the legislature 
standing instead of special; every year yields abundant harvests of 
profligate sons and daughters; and inspires a growing contempt for 
our plain republican forms and institutions. Injurious as it is to the 
foreign author, it is more so to the American, and it falls with 
heaviest weight upon the people at large, whom it deprives of that 
nationality of feeling which is among the first and most powerful 
incentives to every kind of greatness.”—-American Prose Writers, p. 8. 


Let us be careful, however, not to damage our argument by 


overstating it. Injurious as may be the effect of the present 
system, by spoiling the market for native American productions, 
it is not to be supposed that this circumstance will ever stifle or 
silence the voice of true genius, or rob America of one work of 
supreme and transcendent merit. High and rare powers of 
thought or feeling owe no fealty to publishers, are not the ser- 
vants of the market, do not bloom or fade at the bidding of the 
book-trade, and ask no international copyright for their protec- 
tion. The impulse that forces genius to utter itself is far 
different from that which induces men to work for a livelihood ; 
and wherever that impulse--that is, wherever genius—exists, it 
will make its way through all obstacles, at a pace which no 
golden recompense can greatly hasten, no neglect greatly retard. 
It may be that genius thrives most under difficulty, that “ singing 
birds should not be fed too well :” not, however, for the reason 
commonly assigned, that it needs the spur of hunger to keep 
It to its paces; but because the struggle with hardship strengthens 
and disciplines the mental powers, because the frosts of poverty 
prevent the mischief of a too early blossoming, because the 
absence of material and sensuous delights makes genius cling 
the more fondly to the delight it finds in its own utterance. 
Again, it may be that genius thrives most in neglect: for then, 
despairing and heedless of popularity, it seeks only to please 
itself, and is not seduced from its own true canons of taste by 
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any motive for conforming to the less pure tastes of the multi- 
tude. Thus much, at least, is certain: if discouragement is not, 
to high genius, a benefactor, it is no mortal enemy; it will put it 
to the test, it will make it suffer, but will never crush or silence 
it. “ When God commands,” says Milton, “to take the trumpet, 
and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it lies not in man’s will 
what he shall say, or what he shall forbear.” But, though all 
this be true, there yet remains much truth in Mr. Griswold’s 
complaint. The literature of a country is not composed entirely, 
nor even principally, of the products of high genius ; it does not 
depend on genius for its existence or utility; and, if bound by 
fetters such as only genius has the strength to break, literature, 
more feeble, may invoke the aid of law to release it. Great poets 
and great thinkers appear at long intervals, and make the times 
they live in memorable for generations: they are too few to con- 
stitute, at any one period, a current literature. The ordinary 
fruits of a well-trained understanding,—readiness of adaptation, 
clearness of arrangement, judgment, good sense, and information 
—are the highest qualities one has a right to expect of a mere 
literary man, a member of that body whose accumulated labours 
constitute a literature of the day. And when we reflect what 
great things this current literature is doing and has done; what a 
power it wields, in the newspaper and periodical press ; how it is 
the true sovereign ruler of the land; how noble a warfare it wages 
with error, fanaticism, sordid neglect, and inhumanity; when we 
see slavery abolished, commerce liberated, religions rendered 
tolerant, ignorance routed, by the patient united efforts of a 
current literature; who shall deny that everything which tends 
to the fostering, training, strengthening, and purifying of this 
mighty engine, is of highest national concernment? And cer- 
tainly America, in thus cramping and stifling her native literature 
by an act of national dishonesty, uses a policy from which herself 
eventually must be the chief sufferer. It is no conclusive answer 
to this reasoning to say, that America has, unaffected by any law 
of foreign copyright, the practical part and net result of all lite- 
rature, its application to the business of life, embodied in news- 
papers and political speeches ; and that all beyond this is merely 
ornamental, and altogether out of the sphere of nationality. By 
no means: to furnish matter for these newspapers and pamphlets 
there must first be books; men’s thoughts must first be freely 
developed, and spread open to their full dimensions, and in that 
shape studied and reflected on, before they can gain admittance 
to the public mind, and produce practical results, in that com- 
pendious and imperfect form that alone is possible to the pam- 
phleteer. Besides, first principles and universal truths must not 
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be sullied by intermixture with the fumes of party spirit, or they 
can never hope to gain general acceptance and reverence due. The 
politician may avail himself of the labours of the political philoso- 
pher, but the philosopher must never dip his pen in the gall of 
the politician. It were equally far from the truth to say, that in 
all that portion of literature which lies beyond the sphere of 
politics there is no scope for nationality. Nationality is a thing 
too much interwoven with men’s lives, too closely worked into 
all their ways of acting, judging, and thinking, to be put on 
merely for the political assembly or the debating-club: it makes 
itself visible nowhere more conspicuously than in this very por- 
tion of literature which we call ornamental. The difference 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman is not more strongly 
marked than the difference between an English and a French 
novel. In politics, in morals, in religion, the insinuating lessons 
of the lighter literature are often more effectual than any other 
teaching ; and if a nation is to be great, its rulers should sedu- 
lously promote a healthful national literature. Herein, certainly, 
the model republic acts not more ungerrerously than unwisely. 

We are to consider, however, what things American literature, 
hampered as it is, has accomplished ; and, for this purpose, our 
method must be, first to trace the several branches of the stream, 
and inquire what has been done in each department; and 
afterwards to turn our attention to the united current, and 
perhaps hazard a conjecture as to its course and destination. 

The noblest domain of letters, without doubt, if we were to 
judge from the dignity of the subject, must be that which has 
reference to religion. But since most, if not all Christian sects, 
have agreed to divorce religion from reasoning, and exalt faith by 
debasing and contemning the understanding, works of controver- 
sial divinity, secluded of necessity from ethical and intellectual 
philosophy, debarred from the free use of argument, and de- 
generated into almost a bare citation of texts, are become, from the 
nature of the case, uninteresting and unprofitable reasoning, and 
by common consent are left in the hands of one class of writers 
and one class of students. In this field we shall not pause to 
inquire how the American clergy have acquitted themselves. 

In philosophy, the second in dignity if we regard its subject, 
and the first, if we regard the powers of mind necessary for the 
treating of it, we are disposed to believe that Mr. Griswold’s 
hook gives a false and injurious impression of American pro- 
ficiency. The author, whether from undervaluing that which 
the wisest of ancient and modern times have rated as the noblest 
employment of the human mind, or from believing the study 
wnpopular at the present day, has not even named philosophy as 
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a distinct subject of American prose writing. The few philo- 
sophical works he deigns to notice, he distributes under the 
heads of theology or essays, — the latter with as much pro- 
priety as if we were to place the essays of Hume and Blanchard 
in the same class. From so ignominious a treatment of philo- 
sophy, one naturally concludes that it must be an object of study 
lightly esteemed in America, or unsuccessfully prosecuted. We 
have always understood, however, that this is by no means the 
case; that there is some sort of affinity, in this respect, between 
the American mind and the German, a certain proneness to 
abstract speculation, which, though benumbed in the many by 
the necessities and tendencies of a money-getting way of life, yet 
displays itself wherever there is leisure and scholarship. The 
philosophies of Germany, we believe, have taken root far wider 
and deeper in America than in England. Transceridentalism 
flourishes there. Kant has been twice translated into American 
English. Carlyle has more admirers across the Atlantic than at 
home: and, if all this amounts to no more, the very diseases 
and extravagances of philosophy prove at least its existence, not to 
say its diffusion, among the less cultivated classes. Inno country 
where philosophical studies were notsomewhat popular, and carried 
to some extent, could such a writer as Mr. Emerson have appeared 
as the only American philosopher with whose works we are at 
all familiar. The boldness, not to call it audacity, of his 
doctrines, and of the tone in which he propounds them; the way 
in which he takes for granted, and supposes his readers familiar 
with, the most recondite propositions of an ideal philosophy, 
propositions the most remote from general acceptance in this 
country ; argue a high respect on his part for the philosophical 
attainments of his readers, a respect not unmerited, if we may 
judge from the popularity Mr. Emerson is said to enjoy in his 
own country. 

This American school of ideal, or, as it is there called, Trans- 
cendental Philosophy, of which Mr. Emerson stands for us as the 
representative, affords some striking indications of a peculiar 
national spirit and turn of mind; germs, perhaps, of that nation- 
ality which Mr. Griswold so aspires after: and it is under this 
aspect alone that we are at present called upon to consider the sub- 
ject. Oneis struck at first sight by the great lengths to which this 
school carries the notion of isolation and personal independence. 
Such a sentiment, perhaps, lies at the foundation of all idealism, 
and would seem to have actuated Berkeley and his followers; 
who, marking a broad line of distinction between the evidence 
that proves to every man his own existence, and that which 
proves to him the existence of other beings,—magnifying con- 
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sciousness at the expense of perception,—declare each man to be 
for himself the centre of all things. Idealism, it is clear, must 
thrive most in self-poised and self-sufficient natures ; the strong 
development of social feeling and human sympathy is hostile to 
it, as carrying the mind abroad from itself, and instinctively 
forcing it to believe that other beings have an existence as real 
as its own. We may conclude, perhaps, that the prevalence of 
idealism in America is one result of the extreme notions that 
prevail there concerning personal independence. And this seems 
the more probable, since the American idealist carries this favour- 
ite notion of man’s self-poisedness more into practice than do 
the disciples of the same philosophy elsewhere. Mr. Emerson, 
for example, would have us all conform our behaviour to this 
ideal theory ; and seems almost to forget that men are naturally 
gregarious, so strongly does he feel that man can stand alone. 
“Tlike,” he says, “that every chair should be a throne, and hold a 
king: I prefer a tendency to stateliness to an excess of fellowship. 
Let the incommunicable objects of nature, and the metaphysical iso- 
lation of man, teach us independence. Let us not be too much ac- 
quainted. . . . . We should meet each morning as from foreign 
countries, and, spending the day together, should depart at night as 
into foreign countries. In all things I would have the island of aman 
inviolate. Let us sit apart as the gods, talking from peak to peak 
allround Olympus. . . . . The height, the deity of man, is to 
be self-sustained, to need no gift, no foreign force. Society is good 
when it does not violate me; but best when it is likest to solitude.” 


We might notice, as another characteristic peculiarity in the 
tone of this philosophy, a certain hyperbole of speech, a strain- 
ing after effect, a dissatisfaction with every doctrine or expres- 
sion that cannot be wrenched into a paradox, which really seems 
akin to the Munchausen vein of exaggeration run mad, that dis- 
tinguishes American humour from all other kinds. But, as this 
peculiarity belongs more or less to every branch of American 
literature, we shall here pass it by, and content ourselves with 
noticing one more national trait in this transcendentalism. Mr. 
Emerson is so great a republican that he would make nature a 
republican too. He maintains that all men, intellectually and 
morally, are by nature of equal capacity and altogether alike ; 
that every man has within him the seeds of all genius, specu- 
lative or active, and only needs the ripening beam of circum- 
stance to be a Shakspeare, a Newton, or a Cromwell. In this 
doctrine there is no doubt a considerable intermixture of truth. 
He is a very superficial student of humanity who dwells entirely 
on the peculiarities and differences of men, without penetrating 
to those properties which all share in common. Men’s diversity 
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is in great measure the result of mere extraneous causes ; of dif- 
ference of laws and institutions, of climate and mode of living, 
of physical structure and temperament, and the like. Men differ 
most in those things which are of least concernment; in those 
which are regulated by custom, in which caprice and humour have 
free play, over which the bodily necessities tyrannise. Their pecu- 
liarities are most visible in the drawing-room or the market- 
place; when they are idle, or busied in the common journey- 
work of life. In things that touch them to the quick, all men 
are alike. Let passion come into play—let them be touched by 
pity, struck down by a great sorrow, or animated with a lofty 
enthusiasm—their diversity vanishes: all wear one will, and use 
one common language. The most exalted poetry speaks in most 
familiar and household phrase to the soul of the meanest man. 
As tragedy, which bids us make the sorrows of great hearts our 
own, is superior in worth and dignity to comedy, which bids us 
mark the follies of beings unlike ourselves, so is the study of 
man’s common nature better worth our following than the study 
of men’s peculiarities, Still, when all this is allowed for, we 
cannot but believe that the order of the creation, as regards the 
soul and intellect of man, is an aristocratic order: that, as all 
the inferior creatures, from the reptile to the elephant, occupy 
a regular ascending scale, so do the natures of men; and we sus- 
pect that Mr. Emerson’s faith in man’s natural equality is in 
some measure the insensible product of his doctrine of political 
equality ; a doctrine, however, which rests upon a very different 
basis, for inferiority of intellect is not a reason for permitting the 
strong to oppress the weak, but a reason for securing to the weak 
the protection of the law. 

From philosophy we turn to history. In this department of 
letters, it was hardly to be expected that America should have 
displayed great proficiency. Cut off by the ocean from an 
interest in the movements and destinies of Europe, and by the 
revolution from an interest in her own past and that of the 
mother country, modern history, that portion which most nearly 
concerns and interests ourselves, has, to America, become almost 
a matter of indifference. Her own gigantic form of civilization 
is altogether so unlike any that has yet come to maturity, that 
its ultimate development can only be guessed at, and our con- 
jectures can scarcely be assisted by any precedents which history 
furnishes. The study of history must naturally flourish most 
where it is most useful ; in states surrounded by powerful neigh- 
bours, whose policy has to be watched; in times when revolu- 
tions appear imminent, when dynastic changes, and the grand 
movements that history chronicles, fill the minds and agitate the 
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passions of men; in England, under the Stuarts; in France, at 
present. Americans may reasonably wish the time to be far 
distant when history shall be studied with avidity by themselves. 
However, when this is taken into the account, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the historical literature of America is very creditable. 
The names of Prescott and Bancroft redeem their country from 
the reproach of barrenness in this field. Mr. Prescott has been 
so recently before the public, that it would be superfluous here to 
do more than simply to express our sense of his merit, as a 
spirited and dramatic narrator, a perspicuous and elegant writer, 
who has enriched the scantily-furnished shelf of histories in the 
English tongue with two or three volumes that posterity will not 
willingly let die. With Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United 
States’ we are little familiar, and can neither verify nor gainsay 
the judgment which Mr. Griswold passes upon it, as follows:— 


“Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States’ is one of the great 
works of the present age, stamped more plainly with its essential cha- 
racter than any other of a similar sort that has been written. ‘The 
subject of the birth and early experiences of a radically new and 
thoroughly independent nation has a deep philosophical interest, which, 
to the historian, is instead of that dramatic attraction, of which the 
few incidents in the progress of many small communities, scattered 
over a continent, independent of each other, and all dependent on a 
foreign power, are necessarily destitute. This Mr. Bancroft perceives ; 
and entering deeply into the spirit of the times, he becomes insensibly 
the advocate of the cause of freedom, which invalidates his testimony. 
He suffers too much ‘his passion to instruct his reason.’ He is 
more mastered by his subject than himself master of it. Liberty with 
him is not the result of an analytical process, but the basis of his work, 
and he builds upon it synthetically. 

“When Mr. Bancroft commenced his labours, the very valuable but 
incomplete history by Judge Marshall, was the only work on the 
subject, by a native author, that was deserving of much praise. 
Grahame’s faithful history of the colonization, and the brilliant account 
of the revolution by Botta, were acknowledged to be the best histories 
of the country for their respective periods. This fact alone was sufli- 
cient to guide an American historian in the choice of his theme, had he 
been less deeply imbued than Mr. Bancroft with the principles which 
our history illustrates. 

“Whatever may be the merit of some of Mr. Bancroft’s opinions, 
there are, in the volumes he has published, no signs of a superficial 
study of events. His narrative is based on cotemporary documents, 
and he has shown remarkable patience in collecting, and in assorting, 
comparing, and arranging them. In this respect his work is singularly 
faithful. In regard to the character and adventures of many of the 
early discoverers, the principles and policies of the founders of several 
of the States, and the peculiarities and influences of the various classes 
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of colonists, the details are full, and the reflections eminently philoso- 
phical. The languages, religions, and rural and warlike customs of the 
Indians, are also treated in a manner that evinces much research and 
ingenuity. Mr. Bancroft’s style is elaborate, scholarly, and forcible, 
though sometimes not without a visible effort at eloquence ; and there 
is oceasionally a dignity of phrase that is not in keeping with the sub- 
ject matter. It lacks the delightful ease and uniform proportion which 
mark the diction of Prescott."—Prose Writers of America, p. 405. 


If historical literature, in so young a nation as the United 
States, cannot reasonably be expected greatly to flourish; on the 
other hand, this same youthfulness, coupled with democratic in- 
stitutions, imparts a great prominence to that portion of letters 
which has reference to “history in the making,” @. e. politics. 
* Oratory, or public speaking,” says Mrs. Maury, in her recent 
work,* “may be considered at the present moment as consti- 
tuting, not only the best and most exalted, but the vital and 
essential portion of American literature.’ And certainly, if we 
consider how much more important a part oratory plays across 
the Atlantic than at home; how keen an interest, almost 
amounting to a disease and frenzy, almost every American takes 
in politics; and how the excitement is kept alive by elections, 
public meetings, anniversary festivals, and occasions of speech- 
making almost unintermittent; we may reasonably conclude that 
oratory must be as important a branch of letters (if we may call 
it so) among the Americans as it ever was with the Athenians. 
It would be too much to expect that it should be cultivated with 
the same success. 

To estimate the merits of Transatlantic oratory, abundant 
materials have within the last year or two been placed within our 
reach. Besides all that Mr. Griswold has written and quoted on 
the subject, there is a collection of choice passages and beauties 
of modern American rhetoric, selected with taste, in Mrs, Maury’s 
‘Statesmen of America,—a work whose merits have had the 
misfortune to be buried under the unpopularity of certain tenets, 
be prominently put forward and energetically maintained by the 
authoress, on the subjects of slavery and catholicism. That the 


‘Statesmen of America’ should have been severely criticised at 
the time of its appearing, does not surprise us; though there 
were one or two coarse and ungenerous attacks upon it, that did 
-no credit to the writers: for it requires a rare mental integrity, 
at once strongly to dissent from an author’s doctrines, to hold 
them pernicious and desire to check their diffusion, and at the 
same time, not merely to abstain from unfair weapons and 
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methods of attack, but also frankly to acknowledge and do 
justice to the ability with which those doctrines have been sup- 
ported. We regret, however, that Mrs. Maury’s Puseyite and 
pro-slavery opinions should have been the means of materially 
detracting from the usefulness of a book which is written with 
much spirit, in a style of remarkable purity and elegance, bearing 
the stamp of a refined and highly cultivated mind, and which 
has at least this merit, the only one perhaps that is strictly 
germane to the present occasion,—that it furnishes materials, not 
previously to be found in this country, for appreciating American 
oratory. 

From the perusal of these flowers of rhetoric we rise with 
feelings, on the whole, of disappointment. We expected to find 
a marked superiority over parallel passages from speeches in our 
own House of Commons; such as should correspond to the 
mental superiority of men, freely chosen from, and by, the great 
body of the people, and who for the most part owe their position 
to their own talents and exertions, over men placed in their 
seats by the accidents of birth, or fortune, or connexion. In 
this country, political eloquence is confessedly at alow ebb. The 
general indifference to party-politics, which men begin to look 
upon as a mere scramble for place; the practical and somewhat 
cold temperament of the English people; and the aristocratic 
prejudices which narrow the field of political competition, are 
unfavourable circumstances. ‘The best speeches of our greatest 
orators are with difficulty read, and make but a feeble impression, 
even while the subject-matter of them retains its freshness, 
None of our statesmen can expect that, like Burke or Chatham, 
his words will live after him, and be studied, when the occasion 
that drew them forth shall be forgotten, for their wisdom or their 
eloquence. The interest of the subjects is not more short-lived 
and transient than is the oratory itself: it is not amber that 
encrusts these straws. But we are disappointed to find that the 
same thing is true with regard to America. Webster, indeed, is 
masculine and impressive; Clay, persuasive, winning, and 
pathetic ; Calhoun, philosophic: all three speak like men of 
talents and information, but an air of common-place is upon 
even these, the princes of American rhetoric. As foreigners, we 
can pronounce with the impartiality of posterity. Divested of 
interest in the subjects, we should be able to judge whether the 
manner in which these speakers handle them is such as will 
bear the touch of time; and the insupportable weariness with 
which we read, proves, we think, that it will not. 

The fact is, public speaking, far more than any branch of 
closet literature, requires for its development a correspondence 
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between the taste and temperament of the speaker and of the 
auditory. An author in his library can despise and forget the 
tastes of the day, and imagine himself the cotemporary of Plato, 
or Cicero, or Bacon, and tune his mind to their pitch, and write 
with weight and gravity, as addressing himself to hearers “ fit 
though few.” In the court-house or the senate, the powerful 
influence of man’s presence puts such thoughts to flight: the 
speaker is forced to bring his mind into contact with those that 
he addresses; he is at the mercy of his audience; and, if he 
cannot raise their tempers to the loftiness of his own, his must 
sink to theirs. Erskine, it is well known, could not speak with 
effect if any one of his jurymen remained stolid and unmoved. 
And, if eloquence is cold and tame with a phlegmatic audience, 
with an uncultivated audience, greedy of coarse food and strong 
excitement, devoid of the mental temperance that with an 
Athenian was an instinct, and with an Englishman is the result 
of breeding,—with such an audience eloquence must needs grow 
meretricious, and sink into rant and fustian. This, we fear, 
seems the Charybdis of American rhetoric. 

Eloquence, we are persuaded, will never flourish in America 
or at home, so long as the public taste is infantile enough to 
measure the value of a speech by the hours it occupies, and to 
exalt copiousness and fertility to the absolute disregard of con- 
ciseness. The efficacy and value of compression can scarcely be 
overrated. The common air we beat aside with our breath, 
compressed, has the force of gunpowder, and will rend the solid 
rock; and so it is with language. A gentle stream of persuasives 
may flow through the mind, and leave no sediment; let it come 
at a blow, as a cataract, and it sweeps all before it. It is by this 
magnificent compression that Cicero confounds Cataline, and 
Demosthenes overwhelms Aéschines ; by this that Mark Antony, 
as Shakspeare makes him speak, carries the heart away with a 
bad cause; by this that Lady Macbeth makes us, for the 
moment, sympathize with murder. The language of strong 
passion is always terse and compressed; genuine conviction uses 
few words; there is something of artifice and dishonesty in a 
long speech. No argument is worth using, because none can 
make a deep impression, that does not bear to be stated ina 
single sentence. Our marshalling of speeches, essays, and books, 
according to their length,—deeming that a great work which 
covers a great space; this “inordinate appetite for printed 
paper,” which devours so much and so indiscriminately that it 
has no leisure for fairly tasting anything ; is pernicious to all 
kinds of literature, but fatal to oratory. The writer who aims at 
perfection, is forced to dread popularity and steer wide of it: 
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the orator, who must court popularity, is forced to renounce the 
pursuit of genuine and lasting excellence. 

From the troubled waters of politics, we move onward tou more 
tranquil regions. In jurisprudence, America undoubtedly has 
done much that is admirable. No English law-book, we have 
understood, can be placed in the same rank with Judge Story’s 
Commentaries—works which even in this country are much 
studied, and often referred to as authorities. The philosophical 
spirit in which these books are written, the perpetual recurrence 
to first principles, the absence of a petty technicality, contrast 
very favourably with some of the most admired productions of 
English lawyers. American law would seem to be less the slave 
of precedent than the English ; a circumstance no doubt owing, 
in a great measure, to the diversity of laws in the several states 
of the Union, which, necessarily bringing an American lawyer 
acquainted with several systems of legislation, alike in their first 
principles, yet diverging in particulars of practice, forces upon 
him a perpetual attention to the distinction, so often lost sight of 
by English lawyers, between fundamentals and details. Juris- 
prudence, however, is a subject that hardly claims our notice, 
since it seems improper to ‘treat it as a branch of literature. 


The same thing may be said of natural philosophy, which Mr. 
Griswold likewise descants upon. We shall content ourselves 
with extracting what appears to us a judicious observation on the 
subject. 


“ The cultivation of purely mechanical and natural science has been 
carried much too far in this country, or rather has been made too ex- 
clusive and absorbing. It is not the highest science, for it concerns 
only that which is around us—which is altogether outavard. Man is 
greater than the world of nature in which he lives, and just as clearly 
must the science of man, the philosophy of his moral and intellectual 
being, rank far above that of the soulless creation which was made to 
minister to his wants. When, therefore, this lower science so draws 
to itself the life of any age as to disparage and shut out the higher, 
it works to the well-being of that age an injury.”—p. 26. 

Passing over the small wares of literature, as pamphlets, 
review articles, essays on manners, and fugitive pieces, serious or 
humorous, in which matters it may be that America neither 
can nor cares to compete with the mother country, there only 
remains for our notice the region of fiction. Considering how 
highly it is the fashion to prize “this branch of letters, it may seem 
improper to place it at the bottom of the list. Undoubtedly, 
one or two great works in this department seem to prove that 
novel writing may be used as the medium for conveying almost 
all the lessons that formerly were only to be learnt from the 
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philosopher or the poet. The essential part of philosophy is its 
teaching us new truths concerning our own nature; and whether 
this be done by a didactic treatise or in the form of narrative, 
matters little: the young and indolent may prefer the more 
entertaining method, while graver minds will be for the more 
direct, complete, and systematic; but the nature of the instruc- 
tion is the same for both. The essential part of poetry, again, 
is certainly not the versification; that—except so far as the 
dwelling upon the thoughts which it requires, or the delight 
which it inspires, may react upon the mind of the poet, and 
stimulate it to loftier flights—is but a form and accident of 
poetry. The essence of poetry, whatever it be—for it is a thing 
hard to define—may, and often does, exist in conjunction with 
the form of prose narration. It would be unreasonable to deny 
that some of Mr. Dickens’s works, for instance, contain much 
poetry. Considering, then, that a novel may be a philosophy, 
that it may be an epic, it seems hard to treat this as the lowest 
species of composition. But, on the other hand, it may be said 
with justice, that in assigning rank to any large and miscella- 
neous class of things, we must be guided, not by its possibilities, 
but by its ordinary and average products ; and, viewing the matter 
in this light, novel writing, a field that lies open to all, and 
whose fruits may be gathered with less of labour and previous 
tillage than any other kind, is so overrun with the poorer sort of 
labourers, that it seems impossible to set much store by it. 
The first and obvious business of the novelist is, to tell an 
amusing or interesting story; this alone is his peculiar pro- 
vince ; and if certain gifted minds have embellished and dignified 
this task with jewels borrowed from the wardrobe of poetry or 
philosophy, it may perhaps be said that in so doing they have 
wandered out of their sphere, and ceased to be mere novelists. 
Now, without being ungrateful to those who tell us interesting 
stories, nay, while acknowledging that to be thus carried out of 
ourselves may sometimes be useful and improving, we must still 
maintain that the story-teller is not our best and most honourable 
preceptor. We value one original reflection above twenty 
original tales, as well for its intrinsic usefulness as for the power 
of mind which it evinces. Novel writing, then, whether we con- 
sider its ordinary fruits, or its distinctive end and purpose, must, 
as compared with other departments of letters, rank low. 

Of American labourers in this field, two only can be said to 
have an European reputation,—Washington Irving and Cooper. 
The author of the ‘Sketch Book,’ whom Hazlitt contemptuously 
calls “a mere filagree man,” frequently pleases by touches of 
quaint humour and a natural sentiment at times bordering on the 
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pathetic. Of Cooper’s earlier works we have a grateful remem- 
brance, which a maturer judgment strives against in vain. Mr. 
Cooper has in a high degree, we think, two of the chief excel- 
lencies of Sir Walter Scott; his writings affect the imagination 
like pictures, and he has the rare art of carrying the reader’s 
attention forward with a lively and vigorous movement; while, on 
the other hand, his judgment is the slave of prejudice, his moral- 
izing very common-place, and we read without growing the better 
or the wiser. As for the illustrious obscure whose names have 
not crossed the Atlantic, it must suffice to notice their existence 
in the following extract from Mr. Griswold’s book :— 

“The field of romantic fiction has for a quarter of a century been 
thronged with labourers. I do not know how large the national stock 
may be, but I have in my own library more than seven hundred volumes 
of novels, tales, and romances, by American writers. Comparatively 
few of them are of so poor a sort as to be undeserving of a place in any 
general collection of our literature. Altogether they are not below 
the average of English novels for this present century; and the pro- 
portion which is marked by a genuine originality of manner, purpose, 
and feeling, is much larger than they who have not read them are 
aware.”—p. 28. 

Having thus glanced through the several departments of Ame- 
rican literature, we have but a few words to say on its aspect, 
considered as a whole. We find in it two conflicting tendencies. 
The one, setting up foreign standards of excellence, imitating 
with exaggeration the prominent features of English literature, 
careful above all things to shun extravagance, leads writers, in 
their admiration of precision and elegance, to the verge of tame- 
ness. The other, which seems the natural expression of the Ame- 
rican character, is a tendency to admire all that is high-flown 
and energetic ; and hence to run occasionally into an “ Ercles’ 
vein,” more amusing than edifying. This latter tendency, with 
all its dangers, appears to us the more native, spontaneous, and 
likely to thrive; and we must look to this as the germ of a true 
American literature. Weare to recollect that America has some 
predominance of Irish blood in its veins; and even were it not 
80, every people, in the earlier stages of their development, pos- 
sess more of enthusiasm than refined taste. An Aischylus must 
always precede an Euripides. And, though it is true that Ame- 
rica is open to all the influences of Europe, and has the means of 
imbibing the most modern fashions as they spring up, in litera- 
ture, as in other things, it is not the less necessary that her 
native literature must go through the process of a growth from 
the first bud. The literature of every independent nation, it 
would seem, is so bound up with all its national peculiarities, 
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that it must have a root of its own; and though it may emulate 
the full-grown plants around it, and spring up the faster for their 
shelter, and be enriched by the drippings from their sprays, yet 
must it derive its sustenance from its native soil. In England, the 
necessity for such an internal development, gradually proceeding 
from a crude and feeble infancy, has not been obviated by the 
continual presence of classic models, though made the chief study 
of our youth. In America, the masterpieces of modern English 
letters can scarcely be expected to produce a more powerful 
influence over the literature of the land, than have the writings of 
Cicero or Xenophon over ours; though the language be the 
same, the tone of mind is equally foreign. The literature of the 
United States, then, must grow up with the national character 
of the United States, and its nature must be the counterpart of 
that. And as we are not disposed here to enter upon the wide 
and perhaps insoluble question, What is to be the destiny of the 
United States, and what the national character ?—we must be 
content to leave the prospects of her literature in obscurity. At 
present we discern nothing, whether in the public acts of the 
Union, or its literature, but the petulance, the crude energies, 
the inharmonious blending of strength and weakness, which cha- 
racterise an immature age ; together with a certain gigantic ex- 
pansiveness, that seems to promise one day to outgrow everything 
European, and leave us far behind. It would be unreasonable, 
then, to deduce an unfavourable omen for American literature in 
times to come, from the comparative poverty and scantiness of 
its products as exhibited in the volume before us. . 
R. L. 
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eulogised ; and by enemies his good deeds have been attributed 
to the basest motives. Unfortunately for his fame, Horace 
Walpole and Cooksey, the representatives of the latter class, have 
hitherto been the chief authorities whence the biographers of 
Lord Hardwicke have derived the principal portion of their 
materials ; but though Walpole’s hatred of the Chancellor, from 
whatever source it sprang, is now well understood, and Cooksey’s 
accuracy, as in the case of Lord Somers, is considered more than 
doubtful, even Lord Campbell, with every wish to do full justice 
to the subject of his memoir, and aware that implicit reliance 
could not be placed upon his authorities, did not possess the 
means of correcting their errors. It is indeed not a little extra- 
ordinary that almost the only means of clearing away much of 
the uncertainty enveloping the character of this great man, should 
not have been earlier resorted to. ‘The archives of the house of 
Hardwicke have often been advantageously consulted for some 
special purpose; but Mr. Harris seems to have been the first to 
refer to them with the view of gaining a clearer insight into 
the character of the founder of that house; and even with this 
advantage there yet remain some doubtful points, which, from 
the lapse of time and the absence of collateral testimony, Lord 
Hardwicke’s latest biographer has been unable to clear up. 

The materials from which Mr. Harris has drawn up the life of 
Lord Hardwicke, consist of his extensive correspondence, both 
official and general, with the leading personages of his day, as 
well as with the members of his own family and his personal 
friends; his diaries; manuscripts of various kinds, including the 
notes of his speeches and judgments, both as Lord Chief Justice 
and Lord Chancellor ; reports of the state trials; and the diary 
of his eldest son, the second Lord Hardwicke ; besides numerous 
other documents and records of the highest value and interest: 
the whole of these have been unreservedly, and with the great- 
est liberality, placed at Mr. Harris’s disposal by the present Earl, 
“unfettered by any restrictions or conditions as to the mode of 
their application.” Amidst this embarras des richesses it must 
have been a very difficult task to select such portions as were 
most suited to the object in view: but on the whole Mr.§Harris 
has performed his task in a satisfactory manner; and _ has 
produced a work no less interesting to the general reader than to 
those who may consult it for its historical value. He has judi- 
ciously allowed the great lawyer to become in a great measure 
his own biographer, by printing a considerable portion of his 
private correspondence with his own family and personal friends ; 
this was previously almost unpublished, as was the greater part 
of the official correspondence. 
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Lord Hardwicke commenced his official career while still 
young, being only in his twenty-ninth year when he was made 
Solicitor-general, after practising at the bar four years ; from this 
time almost to the end of his lengthened life he continued to take 
an active part in the government of the country. Lord Campbell 
gives an eloquent and-impartial summary of his career, which 
may appropriately be here quoted. 


“ Notwithstanding his failings, and the censure to which some parts 
of his conduct may be liable, he is certainly to be considered a very 
eminent and very meritorious personage in English history. Entering 
public life very early, he lived toa great age in very interesting times, 
and he acted an important part in many of the events which distin- 
guished the century in which he flourished. He had heard speeches 
delivered from the throne by William III. and George ITI. ; he had 
seen the reins of government in the hands of Godolphin and in the 
hands of Pitt; he had witnessed the rejoicings for the victory of 
Blenheim and for the capture of Quebec ; his ears had been split with 
cries of ‘Sacheverell and High Church! and with cries of ‘ Wilkes 
and ‘Liberty He had been acquainted with Bolingbroke and with 
Burke ; he had marked the earliest burst of admiration called forth 
by the poetry of Pope and by the poetry of Churchill; he himself 
had been fifty years a member of the legislature, holding a most dis- 
tinguished station in either house of parliament ; he had filled various 
important offices with singular ability, he had held the highest civil 
office in the kingdom longer than any of his predecessors (one ex- 
cepted) since the foundation of the monarchy, and with greater 
applause than any of his predecessors had ever gained, or any suc- 
cessor could hope for; he had been mainly instrumental in keeping 
the reigning dynasty on the throne, by the measures which he advised 
for crushing a dangerous rebellion raised to restore the legitimate line; 
he was the great legislator for Scotland, frecing that country from the 
baronial tyranny by which it had been immemorially oppressed ; in 
England he was the finisher and almost the author of the great code 
of equity to which his name might justly be attached ; though of low 
degree, in his own lifetime his blood was mingled with that of the 
Campbells and the Greys, and he established one of the most potent 
families in the nobility of Britain. Unceasing good luck attended 
him throughout life ; but along with that luck such results required 
lofty aspirations, great ability, consummate prudence, thorough con- 
trol of temper, rigid self-denial, and unwearied industry. His chief 
glory is, that, as a public man, he was ever consistent and upright. 
Compare him with preceding and with succeeding Chancellors, who 
started by making themselves formidable as the ultra-zealous cham- 
pions of freedom, and who rose by renouncing and by persecuting the 
principles which they professed. He was, from boy to old man, a sound 
Whig ; loving our monarchical form of government, but believing 
that it exists for the good of the people, and that for the good of the 
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people the prerogatives of the crown are to be restricted, and are to 
be preserved. ‘The heaviest charges I find brought against him by 
impartial writers, are love of money, and arrogance of manner in 
common society. ‘He was undoubtedly an excellent Chancellor,’ says 
Lord Waldegrave, ‘and might have been thought a great man, had 
he been less avaricious, less proud, less unlike a gentlemen.’”—p. 163. 


There is ground for the belief that had Lord Campbell enjoyed 
the advantages so liberally bestowed on Mr. Harris, he would 
have seen reason to withhold, or at least to mitigate, the charges 
conveyed in the few last lines of the above quotation, which with 
these trifling drawbacks must be looked upon as praise of the 
highest description. Numerous documents in the Hardwicke 
collection go far to clear the Chancellor from all suspicion of an 
undue pursuit of riches, while they establish his character for 
generosity and liberality. The charge of pride and an arrogant 
demeanour in society rest chiefly upon the authority of Cooksey, 
who, although a relative and an obliged one, seems to have im- 
bibed certain illiberal prejudices against the Chancellor and his 
lady, which more impartial testimony tends to allay. Both these 
charges we shall have occasion to notice hereafter. 

It has been the custom with previous biographers of Lord 
Hardwicke, to represent his family, at the period of his birth, as 
being in very needy circumstances; for this opinion, however, 
there seems to be but a slight foundation. His father, at that 
time, was town-clerk of Dover, of itself an important and lucra- 
crative office; in addition to which he appears to have been in 
extensive practice as an attorney; his connexions were evidently 
influential and numerous, and all circumstances seem to warrant 
the conclusion that the home of the young Philip Yorke was one 
at least of comfort if not of affluence. The future chancellor, as 
appears from an entry in his own journal, was “born at Dover, 
the 1st day of December, 1690, and baptized the 9th day of the 
same month.” At an early age he was placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuel Morland, a personal friend of Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
and who then kept a school of some note at Bethnal Green. Mr. 
Morland is described as “a man of learning, taste, and great 
classical acquirements,” and from him his pupil derived that love 
for classical study which he ever after retained. Two Latin letters 
from this gentleman to his pupil, after the latter had left his 
establishment, show the esteem entertained for him by his former 
Instructor; and, as Mr. Harris well observes, they “serve to 
convey an impression that he had the highest opinion of his late 
pupil’s talents, but very considerable doubts of his industry and 
assiduity ; that he felt persuaded he was capable of attaining dis- 
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tinction, but that he entertained very extensive misgivings as to 
whether he would really exert himself to gain it.” 

When rather more than sixteen years old, Philip Yorke left 
Mr. Morland’s school, and was articled to Mr. Salkeld, a solicitor 
of eminence, in whose office, in Brooke Street, Holborn, were 
engaged about the same period “two future lord chancellors, a 
future master of the rolls, and a future chief baron. Of these were 
Jocelyn, subsequently Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and founder of 
the titles and fortunes of the house of Roden; Strange, after- 
wards Sir John Strange, and Master of the Rolls in England; 
Parker, who became Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land; and Yorke, the subject of the present memoir.” 

This arrangement with Mr. Salkeld seems to have been 
brought about through the intervention of a Mr. Meller, a rela- 
tive of the Yorke family, to whom Philip Yorke the elder applied 
for information and assistance in getting his son placed “ with an 
eminent attorney in the Common Pleas for three years, that by 
the practice of the law, he may be better qualified for the study 
of it.’ Mr. Harris thus refutes a common opinion in regard to 
this transaction with Mr. Salkeld :— 


“Tt has been erroneously stated that Mr. Salkeld was an intimate 
friend and the agent of old Mr. Yorke, and that he was induced to 
take his son without any premium. For this assertion, however, there 
appears to be no foundation. In neither of Mr. Yorke’s letters does 
he mention Mr. Salkeld, or any desire to get his son into an office 
without paying a premium for him, which he of course could not ex- 
pect to do if he was articled to one who was an entire stranger to 
him. His only request to Mr. Meller is, to find out for him a solicitor 
of eminence and respectability, who was a householder, who would 
take his son. If Mr. Salkeld had been previously well known to 
him, or had acted as his agent, all these inquiries would have been 
unnecessary.” —vol. i., p. 30. 


However desirous Mr. Yorke might be to get his son qualified 
to succeed him in his own practice and appointment, his wife 
seems not to have approved of the step, since she is said to have 
“opposed the project with considerable vehemence, declaring 
that she wished Philip to be put apprentice to some ‘honester 
trade,’ as she expressed it.” Her husband, nevertheless, carried 
his point, and Philip was articled to Mr. Salkeld, in whose 
office we are told “ he applied himself to business with great 
diligence, and gained the entire good will and esteem of his mas- 
ter ;” though his mistress seems to have thought the clerk ought 
to be made useful in a domestic as well as a professional capa- 
city. Mr. Harris thus repeats an amusing anecdote related by 
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Cooksey, and founds upon it an argument against the received 
opinion that no premium was paid with young Yorke :— 

“Mrs. Salkeld, who considered herself as his mistress, and who 
was a notable woman, thinking she might take such liberties with a 
clerk with whom the writer says no premium had been received, used 
frequently to send him from his business on family errands, and to 
fetch in little necessaries from Covent Garden and other markets. 
This, when he became a favorite with his master, and was entrusted 
with his business and cash, he thought an indignity, and got rid of 
by a stratagem which prevented complaints or expostulation. In his 
accounts with his master, there frequently occurred coach-hire for 
roots of celery and turnips from Govent Garden, or a barrel of oysters 
from the fishmonger’s, and other sundries for the carriage of similar 
dainties, indicative alike of Mrs. Salkeld’s love of good cheer and the 
young clerk’s dexterity and spirit in freeing himself from her attempted 
dominion. Mr. Salkeld observing this, urged on his spouse the impro- 
priety and ill-housewifery of such a practice, and thus Yorke’s device 
for its discontinuance proved completely successful. From this cireum- 
stance, however, it may surely be rather inferred that Yorke paid a 
handsome premium for being articled to Mr. Salkeld, than that he 
was a ‘gratis’ clerk ; as, in the former case, he might consider that an 
unwarrantable liberty had been taken with him in requesting him to 
perform menial offices of this nature. In the latter event, he would 
have been somewhat restrained from any active resistance to the petty 
tyranny of Mrs. Salkeld, by which her ire might have been roused to 
a degree dangerous to a dependant on her husband’s generosity or 
favour.”—p. 32. : 


Those disposed to foretell future events from present occur- 
rences, may look upon the carrots and turnips borne in the coach 
with young Yorke, as foreshadowing the mace and seals which 
were to occupy a similar position in after life. 

Mr. Harris gives a letter from the Wimpole MSS., written by 
Mr. Charles Yorke, the Chancellor’s second son, in which the fact 
of his father’s having been articled to Mr. Salkeld at all is doubted. 
The writer states explicitly that his father resided in that gentle- 
man’s house, and under his care, until he was twenty years of age, 
when he was entered a student of the Middle Temple; but that 
he always understood “ he was never articled to him as a clerk, 
nor acted in that capacity.” The question of the clerkship is, 
after all, one of no importance; it seems, at all events, certain, 
that Mr. Salkeld was so well pleased with young Yorke’s appli- 
cation, and so persuaded of his abilities, as to have advised his 
entering the Temple with a view to practising at the bar. 

Mr. Yorke continued to reside at Mr. Salkeld’s, even after he 
had entered the Temple, up to the year 1710, when he took 
chambers in Pump-court. Here he is supposed to have written 
the paper in the ‘Spectator’ of April 28, 1712, bearing the 
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signature of Philip Homebred, which is generally attributed 
to him. 

It has generally been stated that Mr. Yorke’s first start on his 
successful career was due to an intimacy formed with Mr. G. 
Parker, the only son of Lord Chief Justice Macclesfield, who was 
a fellow student of the same inn of court as Yorke. Mr. Harris 
supposes this to be an error, and thinks it more probable that 
Yorke was introduced to his Lordship’s notice by Mr. Thomas 
Parker, nephew to Lord Macclesfield, and a colleague with 
Yorke at Mr. Salkeld’s. With this gentleman Mr. Yorke 
maintained a strict intimacy through life, and promoted him in 
acknowledgement of the favours he had previously received from 
his uncle. It has beensaid, in Campbells ‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ 
and other works, that Mr. Yorke was recommended to Lord 
Macclesfield by Mr. Salkeld, as a fit person to direct the law 
studies of his Lordship’s sons; as, however, he had but one son, 
who never followed the law as a profession, this statement seems 
very doubtful. It is, nevertheless, certain, that an acquaintance 
was about this time formed between Lord Macclesfield and Mr. 
Yorke, which resulted in a firm and life-long friendship, and 
proved a most fortunate circumstance for the young lawyer. 

On the 27th of May, 1715, Mr. Yorke was called to the bar, 
being then in his twenty-fifth year. On commencing practice, 
one of the earliest causes in which he was engaged was that of the 
King against Dorrell and others, for endeavouring to raise the 
Pretender’s standard at Oxford and Bath; in this cause he was 
employed by the Crown as junior counsel, and the indictment 
was drawn by him. From this time his practice and reputation 
rapidly increased, so as to excite the jealousy of the older bar- 
risters, and give rise to various tales turning upon the undue 
favour shown for his protégé by Lord Macclesfield. Mr. Harris 
observes that it has been asserted 

“That Yorke was at first so far dependent on the countenance of 
Lord Macclesfield, that when the latter was promoted to the Chancel- 
lorship, the former abandoned his practice in the King’s Bench and 
removed into the Court of Chancery. Perhaps the correctness of both 
these stories, which -have been reiterated by Lord Campbell in his 
‘ Lives of the Chancellors,’ may be best judged of by the fact, which 
appears on reference to the reports before cited, that though Mr. 
Yorke’s name does not once occur in the cases tried in the King’s 
Bench while Lord Macclesfield presided there, yet the very term that 
his Lordship was promoted to the Chancellorship, Mr. Yorke is men- 
tioned as being engaged in the Court of King’s Bench in the first case 
in which the name of the counsel conducting it is recorded, being 
that of Drake v. Taylor, already alluded to, as also in the two follow- 
ing cases; and from that period his practice in the King’s Bench was 
evidently large and increasing.”—p. 77. 
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Mr. Salkeld’s extensive connexion and practice were undoubt- 
edly instrumental in advancing the progress of Mr. Yorke; but 
as Mr. Harris justly observes, neither the advantages to be 
derived from that gentleman’s friendship, nor the favour of Lord 
Macclesfield, could do more than present opportunities for dis- 
tinguishing himself, which would have been of no avail had 
Mr. Yorke been deficient in ability to take advantage of them. 
And in continuation : 

“The grand turning point in a barrister’s professional career,—the 
real change which occurs in his condition,—is that which takes place 
when, from being employed because his client would be useful to him, 
he is now employed because he is thought useful to his client. From 
a dependent on others, he at length rises, not only into an independ- 
ent man, but henceforward he sees others dependent upon him. ‘To 
the attainment of this all must look forward who desire success in 
their career. Until this grand point is gained, no certainty can exist 
of ultimate triumph, or even of further advancement. 

“Not only did Yorke take due care to qualify himself by hard 
reading and extensive research before his call to the bar, for the suc- 
cessful pursuit of his profession, but when he commenced practice, he 
appears to have attended all the different courts, both law and 
equity, and to have taken very elaborate notes of their proceedings. 
Among his papers are several note-books, containing very full reports 
of the judgments on matters of leading importance which were de- 
livered by the different courts at that time, comprising several by 
Lord Chief Justice Parker, Lord Chancellor King, Lord Macclesfield, 
and Sir Joseph Jekyll.”—p. 81. 

And herein, doubtless, consisted the secret of Mr. Yorke’s 
success. By his own natural ability and industry he was well 
qualified to avail himself to the utmost of the opportunities for 
distinction which now rapidly poured in upon him; and such 
being the case, we need not feel surprise at the rapidity of his 
rise in the profession he had chosen, and which excited the env 
of those of his fellows who were less assiduous or less gifted by 
nature, 

“Yorke’s success,” says his biographer, “now appears to have 
exceeded even the fondest expectations of his friends ; and Mr. Mor- 
land’s doubts as to his diligence must by this time have been entirely 
dissipated. His early struggles in his youth, his witnessing the 
poverty which we are told prevailed at home, and the feeling that he 
was himself so far dependent on the liberality of others, would no 
doubt have a powerful effect in stimulating him to exertion, however 
indolent he might naturally have been. This would operate as much 
to drive him on as ambitious feelings would to encourage him in his 
career. Many of the most successful lawyers have in their earliest 
days felt the pressure of poverty ; and not a few, perhaps, have been 
largely indebted to this circumstance. Lord. ‘Thurlow’s advice to the 
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friends of a young barrister of indolent habits, was to let him spend 
all he had, then marry, and run through his wife’s fortune, after 
which (when no resources remained but from his profession), he might 
hope for high success.”—p. 86. 

In the year 1719, four years after his call to the bar, we find 
that “ Philip Yorke, Esq., counsellor-at-law, is chosen a repre- 
sentative of the borough of Lewes, in Sussex; in the room of 
John Morley Trevor, Esq., deceased.” The rising reputation of 
the young barrister seems to have led the Government of the 
day to secure his able support in the House of Commons; and 
the expenses of his election are said to have been defrayed by 
them. The electors of the borough, however, seem to have been 
well satisfied with their new representative, since among the 
MSS. at Wimpole is preserved the following address to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the patron of the borough. 


“To his Grace, the Duke of Newcastle, 
“ Lord Chamberlaine of His Majesty’s household. 
“ May it please your Grace, 

“Wee whose names are hereunto subscribed, the con- 
stables and inhabitants of the borough of Lewes, having heard your 
Grace’s letter publickly read, doe not only herein return your Grace 
our hearty thanks for the honour you have done us in recommending 
soe fitt a person as Mr. Yorke to serve as one of our representatives 
in Parliament for this town for the present vacancy, butt alsoe beg 
leave to assure your Grace that wee doe unanimously and entirely 
approve of him, and shall be ready on all occasions to shew the regard 
wee have to the favour your Grace has pleased to lay upon us. 

“ Your Grace’s most obliged and obedient humble servants.”—p. 91. 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Yorke seems to have been 
far more suecessful as a debater than the generality of members 
of his profession. He has been placed in a very moderate rank 
as an orator by Lord Campbell and other biographers; but as 
Mr. Harris justly observes, from the attention which his speeches 
commanded, and the care with which they were replied to by 
leading members of the house, it is evident that his merits as a 
debater and an orator were of no ordinary description, especially 
at a period when the House of Commons “abounded with men 
of great talents and distinguished acquirements.”’ 

On the 16th of May, 1719, a fortnight after his election for 
Lewes, Mr. Yorke, then considered to be one of the handsomest 
men of his time, was married to the young and beautiful widow 
of Mr. William Lygon. This young lady was the daughter of 
Mr. Charles Cocks, of Worcester, who is described as “a highly 
respectable though somewhat eccentric magistrate and country 
gentleman, who had married Mary, the eldest sister of Lord 
Chancellor Somers,” The old gentleman is said to have demurred, 
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on finding that the claimant for his daughter’s hand had neither 
rental nor writings to show ; and before he would consent to the 
match, made further inquiries of his brother-in-law, Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, as to the position and prospects of the suitor. He little 
suspected that within a century from that time the then ennobled 
house of Hardwicke would return the compliment, by furnishing 
a bride for one of his own descendants. * 

In the summer of 1718 Mr. Yorke went the Western circuit, 
in which he is reported to have had his full share of business, 
although the first time he had practised out of London. In the 
spring of the year 1720 he had proceeded as far as Dorchester 
on the same circuit, when he was recalled to London by the Lord 
Chancellor Parker, who had bestowed on him the office of Solici- 
tor General,fin the room of Sir William Thompson. He was 
sworn in on the 22nd of March, 1720. On this appointment 
Mr. Harris has the following remarks :-— 

“Great dissatisfaction is said to have been evinced, and not unjustly 
so, it must be allowed, at the promotion of so young a man over the 
heads of many of his seniors well able to fill the office ; and considerable 
odium was in consequence excited against the Chancellor, as well as 
against Yorke himself; but which the latter, by his kind demeanour 
and good bearing, managed soon to overcome. 

“Tt cannot, however, be denied that Mr. Yorke’s extraordinary 
ability and rapidly increasing practice afforded, to a certain extent, an 
apology for the Chancellor’s preference of him on this occasion ; and 
that his subsequent distinguished success in this office supplied an 
ample excuse for this proceeding. He who, although a mere novice 
in his profession, was not only able to contend with, but to overcome, 
in arguments of the first importance, Sergeant Pengelly and the other 
leaders at the bar, ought not, in fairness, on account of his youth, to 
have been deprived of those rewards, to his desert of which his youth 
had formed no impediment. The appointment was legally and con- 
stitutionally vested in the Chancellor, who alone was answerable for 
its being properly disposed of; and no one could say that the choice 
was either a bad or a corrupt one.”—p. 99. : 

On the 2nd of April, 1720, Mr. Yorke was re-elected membe 
for Lewes; he soon afterwards received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was chosen a bencher of the Middle Temple. Some 
time previously he had been elected Recorder of Dover, “a piece 
of preferment which he prized highly, and retained through life.” 

He may now be considered as having fairly entered upon that 
course of prosperity which scarcely ever failed him to the close of 
his lengthened career. 





* The present Countess Somers being the great grand-daughter of the first 
Earl of Hardwicke; and the present Earl Somers a descendant of “old 
Master Cocks,” of Worcester. 
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About this time was discovered a conspiracy to overturn the 
government, in which several persons of distinction were im- 
plicated. The discovery seems to have caused an extraordinary 
degree of excitement throughout the country, and strong measures 
were adopted for the suppression of an apprehended insurrection. 
Among other persons taken into custody on suspicion of being 
concerned in the movement, were Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, Lord North and Grey, and the Duke of Norfolk; but 
the prime mover and originator of the conspiracy seems to have 
been a barrister-at-law, named Layer, who was executed at Tyburn 
on the 18th of May, 1723, for the offence. ‘The Bishop of 
Rochester was deprived of his preferments and banished. _ In the 
trials of the conspirators Sir Philip Yorke, as Solicitor General, 
was, of course, actively engaged; and in 1722 he was occupied in 
a legal inquiry into the conduct of Dr. Wilson, bishop of Sodor 
and Man, who had been imprisoned and fined by the governor 
of the Isle of Man for forbidding the governor’s lady to partake 
of the holy sacrament. The bishop appealed to the English 
government against these measures: a report of his case was 
drawn. up by Sir Robert Raymond and Sir P. Yorke, and laid 
before the council. The treatment of the bishop was declared 
unjust, and the fine remitted. 

On the 31st of January, 1724, Sir P. Yorke was promoted to 
the office of Attorney General, in consequenee of certain legal 
promotions and appointments which then took place. Thus in 
less than nine years from his entering the profession, Sir Philip 
found himself at its head. 

Soon after his promotion, the new Attorney General was en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the notorious Jack Sheppard, and 
the no less notorious Jonathan Wild. Numerous extracts from 
the public journals of the day relating to these celebrated 
characters are given, and, together with others relating to the 
lawless outrages in the metropolis and various parts of the 
country, afford a curious picture of the times. But the most 
extraordinary of the criminal proceedings instituted at this period, 
were those adopted against Sir P. Yorke’s early friend, the Earl 
of Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor, relative to his connivance 
at “certain venal practices touching the sale of places of the 
Masters in Chancery, and at the embezzlement of the money of 
the suitors deposited with the latter.’ From his position as 
Attorney General, it was of course Sir P. Yorke’s duty to appeat 
as leading counsel against the culprit; he, however, though 
with some difficulty, prevailed on the government to release him 
from the duty. 

The Attorney General has been severely censured for the part 
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he took in this business: the following remarks of Mr. Harris 
appear to meet the merits of the case, and, as we think, com- 
pletely exonerate Sir P. Yorke from all blame in the matter. 
“The conduct of Sir Philip Yorke with respect to his friend and 
patron the Earl of Macclesfield, on the occasion of his fall, has been 
sometimes made the subject of animadversion; but those who have 
censured him have not attempted to define exactly in what way he 
acted incorrectly, or to state what course it would have been proper 
for him to pursue. That he did right in not allowing himself, even 
in his official capacity, to be employed against this nobleman, can 
hardly be doubted; though had he not been so scrupulous, both 
excuses and precedents, and in one instance at least on very high 
authority, might have been found for this course; and it is evident 
that the government, by their hesitation to release him from this duty, 
did not consider that under the circumstances he should have refused 
to act, in his capacity of Attorney-General, as: the leading counsel 
against the unfortunate Earl. Ought he then to have stood forward 
as the champion and defender of Lord Macclesfield, who, on such an 
occasion, required his assistance ; and who had befriended him, and even 
incurred much odium by the extent to which he had done this, when 
such patronage was of the highest importance to Yorke, and to which 
he was actually indebted for his present high position? Independently 
of the anomalous situation in which, as the first law-officer of the crown, 
he would have been placed by this course, there were two great ob- 
jections to it:—In the first place, by allowing the Attorney-General 
to appear on behalf of Lord Macclesfield, the government would seem 
as though they desired to shelter him; or at any rate it could not be 
supposed that they were very anxious that the charge should be fully 
investigated, as the case imperatively demanded. And in the next 
place, connected as Sir Philip Yorke was with Lord Macclesfield, it 
would have afforded a belief, had he thus stepped out of his course to 
defend the Earl in such a case as this, that he had been connected 
with him in the nefarious practices of which he was accused, a suspicion 
of which has never yet been hinted at by any one. True indeed it is, 
that Lord Macclesfield’s patronage of Yorke, and more especially his 
promotion of him to the Solicitor-Generalship, excited odium against 
the former, and may have contributed to add fuel to the flame which 
was then raging against him ; but this, though it deserved his warmest 
gratitude, could not demand of him the neglect of his duty, either 
public or private. A man is in honour bound to defend his friend, 
above all one to whom he is under obligations, against unjust attacks ; 
and this Sir Philip Yorke did not fail to do openly in the House of 
Commons, where he endeavoured to procure a miscarriage of the 
prosecution, by opposing a re-commitment of the articles of impeach- 
ment, as already stated, and where also he vigorously repelled the 
personalites of Sir Thomas Pengelly, and other private enemies of 
the Chancellor, during the very heat of the contest, and when his 
friend’s cause was most overwhelmed with odium ;—but, he is not 
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bound on all occasions to stand forward as his friend’s supporter where 
he has been guilty of base and unjustifiable conduct in cases in which 
the other had no concern. Besides, the patronage which Lord 
Macclesfield had bestowed on young men of merit was not only no 
part of his offence, but formed the only substantial portion of his 
defence, or rather extenuation of the ill conduct of which he had 
been guilty. Had Sir Philip Yorke resigned the Attorney-General- 
ship, and devoted himself to the cause of his fallen patron, he ‘could 
have had no chance of serving him, the facts of the case being clear 
beyond a doubt, as was also the gross misconduct of Lord Macclesfield, 
in acting as he did. And the Attorney-General, by giving up his office, 
must have necessarily lost a large share of the influence which he 
possessed while holding it, and which he was enabled to exert in 
mitigation of the efforts of the enemies of Lord Macclesfield. 

“On the whole, therefore, I cannot but think Sir Philip Yorke’s 
conduct in this instance was just what it ought to have been. He 
refused to appear against his patron, in which he acted quite right; 
although, after all, it is undeniable that Sir P. Yorke’s merits well 
deserved all the favour he obtained from Lord Macclesfield. But 
though he could not, especially in his official position, stand forth as 
his friend’s advocate, or the defender of his misconduct, he never 
hesitated, openly and at all hazards, to shelter him from unjust 
obloquy or accusation. 

“The best proof, indeed, of the correctness of this view of the case, 
is afforded by the behaviour towards Sir Philip Yorke of Lord 
Macclesfield himself, who at least would not be unduly prejudiced in 
favour of his conduct here. The good feeling between them continued 
unbroken, and Lord Macclesfield to the end of his days regarded him 
as one of his friends, and continued to correspond with him.”—p. 176. 


That this was really the case is evident from a letter written 
shortly before the death of the Earl of Macclesfield, in which he 
congratulates Sir Philip on the near prospect of the great seal 
being bestowed upon him, and recommending to his notice a 
person who had been in his employment when Chancellor. 
The letter breathes the warmest sentiments of gratitude and 
friendship. 

In 1725, Sir Philip Yorke purchased the manor and estate of 
Hardwicke, in Gloucestershire; and Mr. Harris mentions a 
singular epistle among his papers, which must have been ad- 
dressed to him soon after he became the proprietor of Hard- 
wicke, and is from a person resident in the parish, informing 
him that the ‘ Vicker,’ as the writer terms him, was just begin- 
ning to collect his tithes, and that several of the parishioners 
had resolved to resist him; in which fraudulent undertaking 
His Majesty’s Attorney General was respectfully invited to join. 
It is a pity that Sir Philip’s reply to this invitation has not been 
preserved, 
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On the death of the king, George the First, in 1727, Sir Philip 
was re-elected for Seaford without opposition. He had sat for 
this borough since 1722, when he relinquished his seat for 
Lewes. 

On the 24th of March, 1733, died Lord Chief Justice Ray- 
mond; and although the Duke of Somerset wrote several times 
to Sir Philip to solicit his acceptance of the vacant office, his 
appointment did not take place until the 31st of October, when 
he became Lord Chief Justice in Lord Raymond’s stead, and on 
the 23rd of the following November he was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Baron Hardwicke, of Hardwicke, in the county of 
Gloucester; Mr. Talbot succeeding Lord King about the same 
time as Lord Chancellor. One of the first acts of the new Chief 
Justice, was to bestow on Mr. Salkeld, his former master, “ the 
office of Clerk of Errors in the Court of King’s Bench ;” on 
this appointment Mr. Harris thus observes :— 


“Most satisfactory is it to be able to state that Lord Hardwicke 
took this opportunity of obliging a friend, to whom he had been at all 
events much indebted in his early life. -And it is the more gratifying 
in this case, as it affords an additional refutation, if that were needed, 
of the charge that has been brought against him of neglecting his old 
friends and early associates ;—an accusation, which, from the nu- 
merous instances to the contrary, adduced in this history, I need not, 
however, hesitate to pronounce as unfounded in fact, as the attempt 
to fix it on Lord Hardwicke is dishonest and base.”—p. 262. 


About this period a wide-spread spirit of disaffection and dis- 
order prevailed throughout England and Scotland. In the latter 
country, Edinburgh became the scene of the famous Porteous 
riots, rendered classical by Sir Walter Scott: while in London, 
popular discontent seems to have vented itself in collecting mobs, 
which perambulated the streets in a tumultuous manner, but 
chiefly in a more harmless explosion than that of Edinburgh, 
the particulars of which are thus recorded by Lord Hardwicke in 
one of his legal note books. 


“<July 14, 1726. 

“On this day, being y* last day y* term, a most impudent & 
audacious act of sedition was perpetrated in Westm' Hall. Ab' the 
hour of two, y° Hall being then fullest of people, a parcel or packet 
contain’ several papers, & some sheets of sev' Acts of Parliam', & 
likewise a quantity of gunpowder, was laid on the step which runs 
along on y* outside of y* Chancery bar ; & being observed to smoke, 
was thrown from thence upon y* land* place of y* stairs w°" ascend to 
the Courts of Chan. & King’s Bench, when it fired & blew up, both 
those c'*, as well as the Com. Pleas, being then sitt®. The Hall was 
instantly filled with smoke, & at y* instant, either by means of y* ex- 
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plosion of y* gunpowder, or by being dropped during the hurry and 
confusion, or most probably by both those ways, were dispersed great 
numbers of seditious libels in y° words and figures following :— 
“« Wednesday, July 14, 1736. 

“« By a general consent of the citizens & tradesmen of London, 
Westm' & ye Boro’ of Southwark, this being the last day of term, 
were publicly burnt between the hours of twelve & two at the Royal 
Exchange, Cornhill, at Westm" Hall, (the Court then sitting) & at 
Margaret’s Hall, Southwark, as destructive of the product, trade, & 
manufacture of this kingdom, & the plantations thereunto belonging, 
& tending to ye utter subversion of y° liberties & properties thereof, 
the five following finished books or libels, called Acts of Parliam', 
viz. :—1. An Act to prohibit the sell® of distilled spiritual liquors, 
&e. 2. An Act entirely to extinguish ye small remains of charity 
yet subsisting amongst us. 3. An Act to prevent carriages and pas- 
sengers coming over London Bridge, to y* great detriment of y* trade 
and commerce of y* City of London, & y° Boro’ of Southwark. 4. An 
Act to seize all innocent gentlemen travelling with arms for their own 
defence, called the Smugglers’ Act. 5. An Act to enable a Foreign 
Prince to borrow £600,000 of money sacredly appropriated to the 
payment of our debts. 

« «God Save the King.” ”—p. 315. 


In consequence of the decease of the Lord Chancellor Talbot, 
which took place on the 14th of February, 1737, the great seal 
was the same day offered to Lord Hardwicke, who, however, as he 
says in his journal, “ took some days to deliberate thereupon:” 
in the mean time he was made Speaker of the House of Lords 
until a new chancellor should be appointed. On the 21st of 
February the great seal was delivered to his lordship, and he was 
sworn in Westminster Hall on the 27th of April, the first day 
of Easter Term; Mr. Justice Lee succeeding him as Chief Jus- 
tice. All the particulars connected with the acceptance of the 
Great Seal, as well of some important events immediately sub- 
sequent, relating to the differences between the king and prince, 
are minutely detailed in Lord Hardwicke’s journal, but the nar- 
rative is too long for quotation here. 

On the 9th of March, 1738, an important debate on the reduc- 
tion of the army took place in the on of Lords, towards the 
close of which Lord Hardwicke addressed the house in opposition 
to the propused measure of reduction. His speech, as reported 
in ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary History,’ is well deserving atten- 
tion at the present time. 

The death of the Chancellor’s old friend and relative, Sir 
Joseph Jekyli, Master of the Rolls, afforded him another oppor- 
tunity of showing that he did not deserve the imputation of 
neglecting his former colleagues, for the vacant office was con- 
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ferred upon Sir John Strange, his former colleague in the office 
of Mr. Salkeld, to whom indeed the Solicitor-Generalship had 
been previously given. 

Some letters of the Duke of Newcastle to the Chancellor 
show that nobleman to have been of a most jealous and irritable 
disposition : his brother, Mr. Pelham, seems to have had con- 
siderable difficulty in soothing him, and in suspending his fre- 
quent disagreements with Sir Robert Walpole and other mem- 
bers of the administration. So much respect does the duke 
appear to have entertained for Lord Hardwicke, notwithstanding 
the complaints of neglect that would occasionally break from 
him, that he employed his lordship to correct any intemperate 
expressions which might escape from his pen in his official 
correspondence. 

About the year 1740, Lord Hardwicke purchased the Wim- 
pole estate in Cambridgeshire from the Earl of Oxford ; and in 
May of that year, his eldest son, Mr. Philip Yorke, was married 
to the only daughter of the Earl of Breadalbane. Horace Wal- 
pole, who had no especial love for the Chancellor, thus writes to 
his correspondent, Mr. Conway, in reference to this among other 
instances of the Chancellor’s “luck.” 

“ Harry, what luck the Chancellor has! First, indeed, to be in 
himself so great a man; but then in accidents: he is made Chief 
Justice and Peer, when Talbot is made Chancellor and Peer : Talbot 
dies in a twelvemonth, and leaves him the seals, at an age when others 
are scarce made solicitors ; then marries his son into one of the first 
families of Britain, obtains a patent for a marquisate, and eight thou- 
sand pounds a-year after the Duke of Kent’s death; the duke dies in 
a fortnight, and leaves them all! People talk of fortune’s wheel, 
that is always rolling: troth, my Lord Hardwicke has overtaken her 
wheel, and rolled along with it.”—p. 473. 

Lord Hardwicke’s noble defence of Sir Robert Walpole, in the 
debate on the motion for an address to the King, to remove Sir 
Robert from the ministry, is described as being “ one of the 
finest specimens, in point of style, matter, and reasoning, that 
we have of Lord Hardwicke’s oratorical efforts.” Select extracts 
only are given, but the whole speech is preserved in Hansard. 
The motion was lost by a majority of 49: and— 

“ At the termination of the debate, a resolution was moved by the 
Duke of Marlborough, the draft of which is in the handwriting of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, ‘that an attempt to inflict any kind of 
punishment on any person, without allowing him an opportunity to 
make his defence, or without any proof of any crime or misdemeanour 
committed by him, is contrary to natural justice, the fundamental laws 
of this realm, and the ancient established usages of Parliament, and is 
a high infringement on the liberties of the subject.’ After a debate of 
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some length, this motion was carried by 81 to 54, and a protest 
against it entered by the dissentient peers.”—p. 505. 


The following brief analysis of the House of Commons elected 
in 1741, is curious :— 

“ Among the Chancellor’s papers is a ‘Computation of the House 
of Commons in 1741, made before their meeting,’ which contains a 
calculation as to the sentiments of each member. The total number 
of members returned by the English counties and boroughs at this 
time was 473. Of these 242 were set down as ‘for the court’ and 
231 as ‘against the court.’ Yorkshire appears to have been then the 
stronghold of Whiggism, as out of the 30 county and borough mem- 
bers returned by it, 23 were for the court, and only 7 against it. And 
it is singular that Cambridgeshire, in which the Chancellor’s principal 
estates lay, was the only county in which all the members returned, 
being 6, were favourable to the Whig interest. Hampshire re- 
turned 22 for and 4 against the court. Lancashire, 14 for and 4 
against it. On the other hand, Bedfordshire, Cheshire, and Leicester- 
shire, each returned 4 county and borough members, all against the 
court. In Oxfordshire the whole 9 were on the Tory side. 

“ The Cinque Ports returned 16 members, of which 11 were for 
the court and 5 against it. Wales returned 24 members, of which 
14 were for the court, and 10 against it. Scotland returned 45, 17 
of them being Whigs and 24 Tories. The whole Parliament was 
estimated at— 

“ For the court ... eee 284 
Against the court a 270 
“ Besides which there were four double returns.”—p. 508. 


In this Parliament, among the new members, occurs the name 
of Mr. Philip Yorke, eldest son of the Chancellor, who was re- 
turned for Reigate, in Surrey ; aconnexion kept up to the passing 
of the Reform Bill, when Reigate was deprived of one of its 
members. The last member of the Yorke family who sat for 
Reigate is the present Earl of Hardwicke, son of the late Vice- 
Admiral Sir Joseph Sydney Yorke. 

In the course of this year, among other letters on the same 
subject, Lord Hardwicke received one from his friend, Dr. 
Herring, Bishop of Bangor, describing the condition of his 
diocese, “ which was at that time suffering from a double calamity 
—the sickness and dearth then prevalent throughout the kingdom, 
and the late contested elections ;” the other from Lord Chan- 
cellor Jocelyn, from Ireland, mentioning “ the distressed state of 
that country at this period, owing to the entire failure of the 
potato crop which had occurred, and which was followed by 
famine and disease to a frightful extent, the account of which 
bears a close resemblance to that of the same calamities with 
which the same unfortunate country has been lately visited.” 
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The meeting of the new Parliament on the 1st December, 
1741, was signalised by many stormy debates. Numerous dis- 
puted elections, by the results of the discussions upon them, 
clearly indicated the declining power and popularity of the 
ministry. On the 3rd of February, 1742, the King adjourned 
Parliament to the 18th, and in the interim Sir Robert Walpole 
resigned all his employments, and was created Earl of Orford. 
Notwithstanding the various changes consequent upon this resig- 
nation, the Duke of Newcastle retained the post of Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, and Lord Hardwicke re- 
mained Chancellor, by the particular desire of Mr. Pulteney. 
The following extract intimates the termination of the dissen- 
sions which had long prevailed in the Royal Family :— 


“On the 17th of February the Prince of Wales, attended by a 
numerous retinue of his adherents, waited on His Majesty, who 
received him graciously, and ordered his guards to be restored. The 
reconciliation between the King and the Prince of Wales, together 
with the change in the ministry, were celebrated with public rejoicings 
all over the kingdom ; and immediately after the adjournment, peace 
and concord appeared, for a time at least, to reign supreme, even in 
that most inharmonious of all terrestrial assemblies, the House of 
Commons.” —p. 535. 


This calm was, however, but the precursor of a storm; and as 
it was necessary to single out some victim to be sacrificed to 
popular discontent, in order that men’s minds might thereby be 
diverted from the contemplation of the various political changes 
and party defections which had recently taken place, no one was 
deemed so proper for this purpose as the fallen minister; ac- 
cordingly, on the 23rd of March, Lord Limerick moved for an 
inquiry into the conduct of Robert, Earl of Orford, for the last 
ten years of his administration ; and this inquiry was granted 
after a warm debate. A secret committee was chosen by ballot, 
and began to examine witnesses, when Mr. Paxton, Solicitor to 
the Treasury, refusing to answer certain questions, was com- 
mitted to Newgate. A bill was prepared, on the motion of 
Lord Limerick, for indemnifying evidence against Orford, and 
made rapid progress through the Commgns, meeting with slight 
opposition from the Earl’s friends in the Lower House, from 
their belief that it would be rejected by the Peers, as it was, by 
a majority of 52. In the debate on the second reading in the 
‘Lords, Lord Hardwicke spoke at considerable length, and con- 
cluded with the emphatic declaration,—“ Though I do not 
imagine myself endowed with any peculiar degree of heroism, I 
believe that, if I were condemned to a choice so disagreeable, I 
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should more willingly suffer by such a bill passed in my own 
ease, than consent to pass it in that of another.”’—vol. ii., p. 9. 

Extracts from numerous letters written by Lord Hard- 
wicke to his third son, Joseph Yorke, who had entered the 
army, and was then in Flanders, place his lordship in the most 
amiable light as a kind and affectionate father. ‘They abound 
in the soundest advice as to choice of associates, subjects of 
study, care of his health, and general behaviour, and are models 
of this species of epistolary correspondence. In a letter from 
Mr. Charles Yorke to his brother Joseph, the former tells him 
that among Lord Somers’s papers which had been in the posses- 
sion of Sir Joseph Jekyll, he found a letter from the Duke of 
Shrewsbury to Lord Somers, in which the Duke says that he 
wonders how any man who had bread in England will be con- 
cerned in business of state; and declares, “ Had I a son, I 
would sooner breed him a cobbler than a courtier, and a hang- 
man than a statesman.” 

In the month of June, 1742, the Duke of Somerset solicited 
the place of Chief Baron of the Exchequer for Sir Thomas 
Bootle; but Lord Hardwicke, in reply, states that he could not 
forward Sir Thomas’s interest, as he had already applied in 
behalf of his friend, Mr. Justice Parker, who, he says, “is a near 
relation to my late Lord Macclesfield, to whom I had the 
greatest obligations in the beginning of my life ;” and further 
states that gratitude, as well as regard to the public, induced him 
to take this step: another proof that he was not in the habit of 
neglecting former friends. 

An extract from a letter from the Bishop of Salisbury, thank- 
ing Lord Hardwicke for conferring some piece of ecclesiastical 
preferment upon a worthy man, exhibits a picture of the very 
low condition of the church at that time. 


“ Your lordship’s observation on the present state of the clergy is 
very just; but itis a melancholy truth; and what is still worse, there 
is but little hope of finding a remedy for this evil. Discipline is in a 
manner lost; and the episcopal authority with respect to the be- 
haviour and conduct of the clergy become so feeble, that many are of 
opinion, that there is no other way to cover the weakness of it, but 
not to make use of it.”—p. 27. 

In November, 1742, Lord Hardwicke selected the Hon. Wm. 
Murray to be Solicitor General; and the subsequent career of 
this distinguished advocate as Lord Mansfield, fully justified the 
choice. 

Numerous letters from Lord Bolingbroke to Lord Hardwicke, 
whose exertions in that nobleman’s behalf were mainly instru- 
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mental in procuring his recal, are given in the second volume. 
They convey a highly favourable idea of the friend of Pope, and 
treat on many different subjects, the most important, perhaps, 
being those relating to affairs in France, which, from the alarm of 
invasion felt at this time, were calculated to arrest the attention 
of the ministry, and to put them in possession of many facts 
capable of being turned to good account. 

The alarm of invasion in the year 1744, served to bring about 
a temporary degree of unanimity among the discordant members 
of the cabinet; but the dissensions soon after broke out more 
fiercely than ever, and led to the presentation of a remonstrance 
to the king against the foreign policy of Lord Granville, whose 
dismissal was demanded; and after much angry recrimination, 
and some threats from His Majesty, was granted: the seals 
of Secretary of State being transferred to Lord Harrington. 

At the commencement of the year 1745, the lords justices 
who, during the absence of the king in Hanover, conducted the 
government, were placed in a peculiarly perplexing position, 
from the threatening aspect of affairs, both foreign and domestic, 
and the dissensions by which the cabinet was divided. There 
was too a perfect absence of cordial feeling between the king and 
his ministers, which paralyzed their efforts, and prevented their 
taking such measures as the exigences of the times demanded. 
For at this period the nation was upon the eve of one of the 
most exciting events in the whole course of British history. 
The alarm of invasion, which had so often in anticipation raised 
the fears of some and the hopes of others, was now about to be 
realised, and that too at a moment when the government was 
least prepared to meet it. From this portion of the biography 
of Lord Hardwicke, who was one of the most energetic and 
clear-sighted members of the cabinet at this critical juncture, 
may be drawn a very complete history of the Rebellion of 1745 ; 
and the preliminary observations of Mr. Harris upon the inciting 
causes of this revolutionary movement appear so just, that we 
are induced to quote them at length. 

“The tracing out the causes and origin of seditious combinations, 
gradually ripening into rebellion, in a state, is at once a very interest- 
ing and instructive study. In the present instance, as in most of 
these cases, strong dissatisfaction with the reigning government was 
undoubtedly the leading cause of this commotion. ‘The person of the 
sovereign was unpopular in the nation. His habits were at variance 
with those of this country. His partialities appeared all to lie with 
Hanover. His whole recreation was spent there. ‘Troops from 
thence were brought ever here, to the great disgust of his English 
subjects, and every favour was shown to the former. The interests 
of the nation, it was generally believed, were on all occasions made 
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subservient, by the sovereign, to those of his German dominions,—a 
notion not altogether without foundation, as certain documents already 
quoted will serve to show. And heavy taxes were imposed on the 
people of England, which they mainly attributed to the Hanoverian 
succession. 

“ The rebellion which broke out on the present occasion, afforded, 
however, a singular instance of a rupture of this nature occurring in 
a nation when the people were fully satisfied with the form of govern- 
ment under which they lived, and exhibited no desire to effect a 
change, as regarded this, in any branch of the constitution. Indeed, 
so far were they from wishing an alteration here, that one of the pro- 
mises made by the invading prince, for the purpose of inducing people 
to flock to his standard, was, that no revolution in the existing system 
of government should take place, in case of his success. The only 
change thought of was in the person of the sovereign who filled the 
throne; and as the people in general knew but little of the indivi- 
dual qualities of either of the rival princes, hence the apathy on the 
subject of the rebellion which prevailed among the populace. 

“Tn Scotland, indeed, the union with England was regarded by 
many as a heavy grievance, and as destroying the independence and 
nationality of that country, and which the exiled monarch therefore 
promised to abolish, in case of his obtaining the throne of his ances- 
tors. ‘The body of the Highlanders had, moreover, some time before, 
received a grievous affront from the government, and were ripe for 
insurrection, and eager for an opportunity of revenging themselves on 
those who had insulted them; of which the following account is given 
by the Hardwicke MSS. 

“ At the commencement of the war, a regiment of these people had 
been formed and transported with the rest of the British troops to 
Flanders. Before they were embarked a number of them deserted 
with their arms, urging, which was really the case, that they had been 
decoyed into the service by promises and assurances that they should 
never be sent abroad. They were overtaken by a body of horse, per- 
suaded to submit, brought back to London, pinioned like malefactors, 
and tried for desertion. Three were shot to death in terrorem, and 
the rest were sent into exile to the plantations. Those who suffered 
were persons of some consequence in their own country; and their 
fate was deeply resented by the clans to which they belonged. 

“ As regarded the individual whose pretensions were set up against 
those of the reigning monarch, his English birth, and the hardship 
of his fate in having endured so much for the misconduct of his father, 
excited in his favour a feeling among many; while all who dis- 
approved of the strong measures which had been adopted for his 
exclusion, and the great proportion of those who were of the Roman 
Catholic religion, were at once induced to espouse his cause. He had 
assurances of support from many of rank and importance both in 
England and in Scotland, several of whom, however, never declared 
in his favour, only because they considered that the time was not 
ripe for doing so.”—p. 144. 
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In many respects, however, a more favourable time for the 
attempt could scarcely have been chosen. The divisions in the 
cabinet we have already mentioned; and it was even pretty 
extensively believed at the time that more than one influential 
member of the government was favourably disposed towards the 
rebel party. ‘The king was in Germany, and the army on the 
continent ; while both France and Spain had promised both 
money and men to aid the effort: and apathy at least was exten- 
sively felt among the people at large. Accordingly, Prince Charles 
Edward, with at most about seventy followers, landed on the 
west coast of Scotland, some time in July, 1745, and at once 
raised his standard, apparently trusting more to the representa- 
tions of the favourable disposition towards his cause of the people 
among whom he had thus confidingly ventured than to any pro- 
mises of assistance from continental powers. The correspondence 
relative to the proceedings of the rebels in the north is exceed- 
ingly interesting; and none more so than the letters between 
Dr. Herring, Archbishop of York, and Lord Hardwicke, to which 
we shall often refer, as they convey a very accurate picture of the 
state of the public mind. 

At the present day, with our facilities for transit and commu- 


nication, it is curious to read of the state of uncertainty prevail- 
ing in London as to the progress and strength of the rebel army. 
In one letter to the Archbishop, Lord Hardwicke unreservedly 
declares his sentiments as to the critical state of affairs imme- 
diately after the landing of Charles Edward. He says:— 


“That the Pretender’s son is actually in the north-west Highlands 
of Scotland, & that he is joined by some of the clans of Macdonald 
& the Camerons, mostly Papists, I take to be very certain. In- 
fidelity has much prevailed here concerning this fact, tho’ I think 
itis something altered; but I cannot help agreeing with your elder 
brother of Cant., that, in this case, want of faith proceeds greatly 
from want of zeal, which, in political faith, is the worst source. 
There seems to be a certain indifference & deadness amongst many, 
& the spirit of the nation wants to be roused & animated to a 
right tone. Any degree of danger at home ought now to be vastly 
the more attended to from the state of things abroad. That I lament 
from my heart. I think I see the evil cause to which it is to be 
ascribed, & yet I know not whether to wish that, by the public, it 
should be attributed to that cause. Where to find a remedy I know 
not. I see only the probability of one, & am not sure that will be 
taken.* * * * 

“Sir John Cope, with about 2000 men of the King’s troops, is, I 
believe, now in the Highlands; & I trust his force is sufficient, 
(by ye blessing of God), to crush this infant rebellion, provided it be 
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properly exerted before the assistance, which the rebels undoubtedly 
expect from abroad, can come to them.”—p. 154. 


Lord Hardwicke mentions, at the end of his letter, the return 
of the King from Hanover, in perfect health and good humour, 
valuing “himself upon the haste he has made to us, when there 
was any apprehension of danger affecting this country.” His 
Majesty’s courage seems, however, at a later period to have 
“oozed out at his fingers’ ends,” like that of Bob Acres, for he 
is said to have embarked many of his most valuable effects on 
board vessels, which lay in the Thames, ready to set sail at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Lady Hardwicke seems to have had no great faith in Sir John 
Cope; for in one of her letters to Mr. Philip Yorke, she says, 
“T fear Sir J. Cope ’s not equal to the business ;” and subsequently, 
in writing to Col. Yorke, she tells him, “ Sir John Cope was very 
near the rebels when the last letters came from thence. I wish 
your old master there, for he knows the man and the country, 
having lived 11 or 12 years among them, and they know his 
firmness and zeal for the present Royal family.” Whatever 
presentiments her Ladyship may have felt, they were fully 
verified by the disastrous affair at Preston Pans, where, as is 


well known, Cope, “ at the head of 2,200 men, well equipped,” 
was totally defeated, and where, if the brave Gardiner’s efforts 
had been seconded, the result might have been very different. In 
reference to this latter, the Archbishop thus writes to Lord 
Hardwicke :— 


“T conceal it, but I own I conceive terrible apprehensions fro’ this 
affair at Preston Pans, where the conduct of our general, &c., was— 
I won’t give it the right name, but that of the rebels excellent, & 
from what I can collect, & ye judgment w°" [ form upon y* opinion 
of y: soldiers here, they are admirably disciplined, & our men have 
felt it, well armed. Their resolution & conduct in taking the little 
battery was admirable, and as they are vigorous & savage, their 
leaders well know how to point their strength properly & effectually. 
There is something too in their artful taciturnity that alarms one. 
They say it is fact, that from their setting out to this hour, it is not 
easy to say who leads them, nor are they seen, in a manner, till they 
are felt, so silent & well-concerted are their motions. I hope in 
God all this is known above much: better than it is here, & that it 
is now seen that this rebellion is not to be quashed by small pelotons 
of an army, but must be attended to éotis viribus. Who can say what 
wo be the consequence of such an advantage gained in England? 
What shall we think of the behaviour of the Scotch nobility on this 
occasion? Strong marks of treachery, my lord, when they fled their 
country, w*" they might have saved by only standing up in Edinborough 
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in their own defence, & lending Cope their advice & countenance. 
L4 Loudon is an exception to this, who has behaved like a brave & 
honest man.”—p. 166. 


This signal reverse in the very first encounter of the royal 
troops with the hitherto despised enemy seems to have had the 
effect of arousing the spirit of the friendly portion of the nation. 
At York, the archbishop presided at a meeting of the nobility 
and gentry, a large subscription was raised, and numbers came 
forward as volunteers in the service of the king. The archbishop 
himself, in a subsequent letter, and when the danger seems to 
have become more imminent, says,— 

“T find I must get into regimentals in my own defence, in a double 
sense; for an engraver has already given me a Saracen’s head, 
surrounded with a chevalier in chains, & all y° instruments of war, & 
y’ hydra of Rebellion at my feet, and I see another copper-plate is 
promised, where I am to be exhibited in y* same martial attitude, w™ 
all the clergy w'" me. By my troth, as I judge fro’ applications 
made to me every day, I believe I co* raise a regiment of my own 
order; and I had a serious offer y* other day fro’ a Welsh curate, 
fro’ the bottom of Merionethshire, who is six foot & 4 high, that, 
hearing I had put on scarlet, he was ready to attend me at an hour's 
warning, if ye B’ of Bangor did not call upon him for the same ser- 
vice."—p. 180. 

Much interesting information is given in the correspondence 
connected with the rapid progress of the rebel army to Derby, 
and the general apprehensions for the result felt throughout the 
country: but their career was now drawing to a close. The 
Duke of Cumberland with the army was summoned home 
from the Continent, and took the command of the forces to 
repel the invaders. Col. Yorke accompanied him into the north 
as his aide-de-camp, and to him we are indebted for several 
letters, relating the movements of the insurgents. Other letters 
from his father and brother describe the terror prevailing in 
London, and the fear lest the rebels should give the slip to the 
royal troops. Other alarms, arising from the reported embarka- 
tion of a French army at Dunkirk are also described ; and Col. 
Yorke’s expressions of regret, in the following letter, refer to 
orders for a portion of the Duke’s forces to return southwards 
for the protection of the capital. The letter is dated “ Preston, 
Dec, 15th.” 


_ The rebels have fled before us in the utmost consternation thus far, 
& Tam convinced in my own mind 24 hours more wo have decided 
this affair. Their horses are fatigued that they can do no more, our 
men in high spirits, & the country all up ready to join us, and assist 
ls against the rebels, now they see themselves supported by the king’s 
toops. What the consequences of our returning may be God only 
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knows. The spirits of the soldiery and y* poor country must be 
depressed. They may wait quietly at Carlisle for their reinforce- 
ments, refresh their people, put new life into ’em, ruin the bordering 
counties, & in a little while advance with fresh vigour & fury into 
y* bowels of the land, in spite of all that M. Wade’s army can do ag" 
em; whereas, had we pushed on our advantages, & put an end to 
this body, the French would never have returned into this island, or, 
if they did, we should have had more than sufficient force to with- 
stand ’em. This may appear foolish talk to people not upon the spot; 
but I am thoroughly convinced if your lordship was here you could 
not help seeing it in as strong a light as I do. We have lost an 
opportunity, & I dread only to think of the consequences.”—>p. 205. 


Col. Yorke also tells his father that “there are great dissen- 
sions among the rebel chiefs, w goes almost to the point of 
fighting with one another ;” thus confirming what Walter Scott 
has said on the same subject in his novel of ‘Waverley.’ And 
in a subsequent letter he gives the particulars of the conflict at 
Clifton Moor. On the 17th of January, 1746, an encounter be- 
tween a considerable body of the King’s troops and the rebels 
took place at Falkirk, which terminated in the entire rout of the 
former, who retired to Edinburgh. 

But whilst these affairs were being transacted in the North, a 
revolution in the ministry was well nigh effected at home, arising 
from the temporising conduct of the King, which led to a resolu- 
tion on the part of the ministers to resign. But the affair ended, 
as Mr. C. Yorke says, “in a three days’ bustle and wonder,” 
and all things were placed in statu quo. 

The orders for the recall of the troops from the North having 
been countermanded, the Duke of Cumberland proceeded to 
Nairn in pursuit of the rebel army, who, as he there learned, had 
advanced to Culloden. On the 16th of April was fought the 
battle of Culloden, a very minute and interesting account of 
which is given by Col. Yorke, in a letter to his father, written 
immediately after the event, which we would gladly quote, only 
that it is too long. But we may extract Mr. Harris’s summary :— 


“Tn less than thirty minutes the rebel army was totally defeated, 
and the field covered with the slain. The road as far as Inverness 
was strewed with dead bodies ; and numbers of people who had come 
out of mere motives of curiosity to see the battle, were sacrificed to 
the undistinguishing vengeance of the victorious army. Twelve 
hundred rebels were killed on the field and in the pursuit. Lord 
Kilmarnock, as mentioned by Col. Yorke, was taken ; and Lord 
Balmerino surrendered himself. Great barbarity was exercised by 
the soldiers on the wounded and dying who were left on the field. 
Some of the soldiers attired themselves in the dresses and laced hats 
of the chieftains who were slain. 
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“The young Prince Pretender wandered about after the battle 
which ruined all his hopes, a solitary fugitive among the isles and 
mountains for five months, sometimes in female attire, and going 
under various disguises and names, until he at length escaped to 
France. 

“The news of this great and decisive victory, which at once 
restored tranquillity to the kingdom, and inspired confidence among 
all classes, was received in London on the 24th of April, with great 
demonstrations of joy. ‘At night were the most entraordinary illumina- 
tions ever known, with bonfires, a continual firing of guns, and ringing 
of bells, throughout this extensive metropolis.’ Both houses of Par- 
liament congratulated the King on the event ; voted their thanks to 
the Duke of Cumberland; and the Commons added £25,000 per 
annum to his income.”—p. 230. 


With the trial and execution of the rebel lords in the following 
years, terminated this critical period of English history. Horace 
Walpole has made the proceedings against these men the occa- 
sion for venting his spleen against Lord Hardwicke (who pre- 
sided as Lord High Steward), which indeed he was ever too 
ready to do; but in other cases, as in this, he has only exhibited 
his own petty feelings against a man whose conduct here, as in 
other instances, has been properly appreciated by parties more 
capable of forming a correct judgment than himself. 

The proceedings against Lord Lovat are reported at great 
length, and are very interesting as exhibiting the wiliness of 
the old. Highlander, who, however, with all his cunning and 
double-dealing, was inextricably caught in a trap of his own pre- 
paring. 

A curious paragraph in reference to this trial is worth quoting, 
as an illustration of the fact, that “the liberty of the press” had 
not at that period been recognized. 


“On the 3rd of April, 1747, complaint was made in the House of 
Lords against Edward Cave and T. Astley, for printing the trial of 
Lord Lovat, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s speeches on that occasion, 
and the debates of the House, in the ‘Gentleman’s’ and ‘London Ma- 
gazines.” On the 7th of April, Astley petitioned the House for his 
release, promising not to offend in future. They were both brought 
tothe bar and examined. On a subsequent day, Cave and Astley 
were discharged, after a severe reprimand by the Lord Chan- 
cellor.”——p, 316. 

Among other matters relating to the dissensions in the Royal 
Family, the dissolution of Parliament, and the new elections, 
connected with the year 1747, we find one little modest fact 
which entirely refutes the commonly received opinion of Lady 
Hardwicke’s stinginess. In writing to her son, Col. Yorke, after 
the battle of Laffeldt. in which the British army under the Duke 
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of Cumberland was compelled to retreat to Maestricht, her Lady- 
ship says :— 


“Tf any compassionate case amongst the wounded men shou‘ 
engage yo" concern in seeing them in distress for want of some little 
helps, I allow you to give 20 guin* for me amongst them, as from 
yourself. But say nothing of it where you are, nor when you write 
home. A mite was once accepted. Once more, God bless you !”"— 
p. 3u9. 

In a letter from Miss Yorke to her brother the Colonel, occurs 
the following amusing paragraph relating to an illustrious patient 
whose health has certainly not improved since the bulletin was 
issued :-— 

“The newspapers you receive from this side of the water, if you 
have leisure to attend to them, have long since told you the accident 
that has happened to the Westminster bridge. Our advices from 
London of this day inform us that the pier has sunk in the whole 2 
inches, which is a great deal. There are watchmen now appointed 
to sit up with it, & we hear it is a question among the wits in 
London, How the bridge has passed the night ?”—p. 344. 


On the decease of the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 1747, the 
Primacy went a-begging; the Bishops of London and Salisbury 
successively refused it, and it was only after much persuasion 
that the Lord Chancellor's friend, the martial Archbishop of 
York agreed to accept the post. His letter in reply to Lord 
Hardwicke’s intimation that it was the King’s intention to 
translate him to the see of Canterbury, bears all the marks of 
sincerity ; and as we have already quoted his Grace’s military 
epistles, we may now make one or two extracts from those 
relating to the primacy. 


“T have considered the thing, my best friend, & my most ho- 
noured lord, with all the coolness, & deliberation, & compass of 
thought, that Iam master of; & I am come toa very firm & most 
resolved determination not to quit y* see of York, on any account, 
or on any consideration; & I beg it of your l’p, as y* most material 
piece of friendship yet to be exerted by you, to prevent y* offer of 
Canterbury if possible, or to support me in y* refusal, if y° other 
cannot be prevented, 

“The honour of Canterbury is a thing of glare & splendor, & 
y* hopes of it a proper incentive to school-boys to industry ; but I 
have considered all its inward parts, & examined all its duties; & 
if I should quit my present station to take it, I will not answer for it, 
that in less than a twelvemonth I did not sink and dye w‘ regret 
& envy at the man who sho* succeed me here, & quit the place 
in my possession, as I ought to do, to one wiser & better than 
myself.”"—p. 346. 
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Whether the good Archbishop did regret the step we are not 
told; but the primacy was in a manner forced upon him by the 
King. In the letter signifying his acceptance, which he did 
only on Lord Hardwicke’s assurance that he himself would be 
compromised by the Archbishop of York’s refusal, he says, 


“And now, my lord, after having said so much, & w" a little 
spirit, give me leave to say, that if his Majesty cou* be prevailed on 
to alter his arrangement by keeping me where I am, & let Hutton 
take y°® chair pontifical, I will still leap for joy, & send you ten 
thousand thanks.”—p. 349. 

On the death of the Duke of Somerset, in June, 1749, the 
Duke of Newcastle was elected Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge; and in the July following Lord Hardwicke was 
unanimously appointed successor to the duke as High Steward 
of the University. In reference to this event, Mr. Harris ob- 
serves,— 

“The selection of Lord Hardwicke to fill the above important office 
was highly honourable to him, independent of the distinction itself, as 
amark of the opinion entertained of him by that learned and intel- 
lectual body, who were induced to deviate from their ordinary course 
in electing one who was not a member of that or of any other uni- 
versity, to that elevated station. This proves that he was regarded 
for something more than his mere professional and political reputa- 
tion; and that his classical acquirements and mental endowments were 
appreciated by those best able to distinguish rightly as to the respect 
and veneration to which these were entitled. 

“Nor was it for want of other fit objects, that their choice fell upon 
Lord Hardwicke, as at that time there were many men of eminence, 
and of distinguished learning and talents among the nobility, and of 
the same party with the Lord Chancellor, who would have added lustre 
tothe office itself ; and several of the members of that university would 
have filled that station with the highest honour.”—p. 393. 

On the 20th of March, 1751, the violent and unseemly dis- 
sensions which had so long prevailed in the royal family were 
terminated by the sudden death of Frederick, Prince of Wales ; 
of which event several minute particulars are given in the second 
volume of Mr. Harris’s work. Th death of the prince rendered 
It necessary that some steps should be taken to provide for the 
governmert in case of the death of the king before the young 
Prince George, then but thirteen years old, should be of age. A 
regency was accordingly determined on, and the Lord Chancellor, 
with the assistance of the crown lawyers, was directed to prepare 
the bill. Itwas introduced into the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the 7th of May, read a second time, and com- 
mitted on the 10th; and after a somewhat stormy discussion 
was finally passed unanimously. In the Commons the measure 
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was also fully discussed, and on the 22nd of May hecame the 
law of the land. Horace Walpole, with his usual feeling of 
malice against Lord Hardwicke, abuses the measure, and the 
persons selected to act as regents; but the futility of his attacks 
may be assumed from the fact, that throughout the debate on the 
bill, none of the parties named as the council of regency were 
objected to. 

The abrogation of the Julian or old style was another important 
proceeding of the same session. 

“Lord Chesterfield was the main mover in the undertaking, having 
while abroad noticed the numerous inconveniences in diplomatic affairs 
resulting from the confusion of dates. Some opposition among mem- 
bers of the government was manifested to the plan. The Duke of 
Newcastle entreated Lord Chesterfield not to stir matters that had 
long been quiet, and added that he did not love new-fangled things. 
Lord Hardwicke and Mr. Pelham, however, approved of it, and sup- 
ported the measure. ‘The Earl of Macclesfield, son of the deceased 
Chancellor, and President of the Royal Society, who was one of the 
ablest mathematicians of the age, supplied the requisite scientific 
demonstrations. A good deal of strong feeling and prejudice were 
exhibited against the bill, and loud clamours raised against it ; but it 
passed into a law.”—p. 448. 


In a letter to the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardwicke gives 
the particulars of a fire which occurred at the chambers of his 
son, Mr. Charles Yorke, in Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Yorke escaped 
* with nothing on but his shirt and breeches, and a frock thrown 
over his shoulders, without shoes or stockings ;” but he lost every- 
thing—his manuscripts and papers, and his library, besides a loss 
which was perfectly irreparable,—*“all the state papers of his 
great uncle, Lord Somers, in upwards of sixty volumes in quarto,” 
and which, Lord Hardwicke says, “did not contain a paper from 
Lord Somers’ pen which the most intimate friend would have 
wished to secrete, or the bitterest enemy could fairly have turned 
to his prejudice.” This loss accounts for the paucity of exist- 
ing materials for a life of Lord Somers mentioned by Lord 
Campbell. 

On the 2nd of April, 1754, Lord Hardwicke was elevated to 
an earldom, after he had held the high office of Chancellor for 
seventeen years. This honour seems to have been several times 
before offered to him, but always declined. Lord Campbell 
repeats, without a doubt, Cooksey’s story of the delay being 
attributable to Lady Hardwicke’s desire to get their two daugh- 
ters married off before the acquisition of a higher rank by their 
father, lest they should be rendered undutiful by the elevation, 
and more especially because the marriage portion of an earl’s 
daughters must necessarily be double what would suffice for a 
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baron’s. Mr. Harris, with more apparent probability, refers the 
delay to Lord Hardwicke’s indifference to worldly honours; and 
remarks that 


“The advancement of Lord Hardwicke to this high rank in the 
peerage was but a fair and a due reward for his long and great ser- 
vices, rendered to his country in so many ways. Never, indeed, was 
this title bestowed in a case where it was more worthily earned by 
substantial merit ; and never was a dignity of this kind granted which 
brought more honour to the possessor, or added more lustre to the 
order itself. The degree to which he was thus promoted raised him 
only to an equal rank with the other great law lords who had preceded 
him in the exalted offices which he had held, and whom he had more 
than rivalled as regards the efficient mode in which he had discharged 
those important duties.”—p. 521. 

No additional influence, either in the House of Lords or on 
the bench, was acquired by Lord Hardwicke from this elevation 
in rank; but in consequence of the death of Mr. Pelham, which 
occurred shortly before, the task of re-constructing the ministry 
had devolved upon him, and for a while the Chancellor was the 
only responsible adviser of the crown. During the negociations 
then pending, Mr. Pitt expressed his high opinion of Lord 
Hardwicke’s wisdom and abilities in letters to Sir George 
Lyttleton. A rather lengthened correspondence between Mr. 
Pitt and the Chancellor ensued, and some letters which passed 
between them are given in full. These negociations led to no 
result at the time, and were renewed in September, when several 
interviews took place between Mr. Pitt, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Duke of Newcastle; but the conferences all failed in their 
object, and Mr. Fox ultimately became Secretary of State. The 
descriptions of what took place at these various interviews, as given 
by the Chancellor and Mr. Charles Yorke, are very interesting. 

The once celebrated “Orator Henley” writes to the Chan- 
cellor ostensibly to request that his “ oratory” should not be 
interfered with, or himself injured on account thereof, though 
probably in the hope of getting some additional “ guineas” for 
what he is pleased to consider his services to the king and 
ministry. He says, 

“I most humbly ask pardon for informing your lordship that one 
proof of my serving his majesty & the ministry in my advertisements 
and discourses, tho’ seemingly against them, is that I gain intelligence 
by them of the reel enemies of the court ; & tho’ the late Right Hon, 
Mr. Pelham engaged it should not be known, but to y° royal family, 
Jirst ministers, and y° judges; & Mr. Pelham, some months before 
his death, gave me ten guineas for one piece of intelligence, about 
certain electors, which, with others, I could not have obtained but by 
such advertisements & discourses ; I received sixty guineas from him 
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in the whole, for various services of that kind, on severall occasions ; 
& I allways invariably devoted my oratory, & do, to y° like inten- 
tion, in several shapes; & shall always be proud of every oppor- 
tunity to be of any use or service to your lordship, & your noble 
family.”—vol. iii. p. 16. 

We have no means of learning the effect of the worthy “orator’s” 
appeal to the head of the law. 

From a letter dated Dublin, May 6, 1755, we learn that 
Lord Hardwicke had sent a donation of £50 to Dr. Leland, the 
author of ‘ Deistical Writers, “a token of approbation of his 
book ;” a fact which bears testimony to his lordship’s liberality, 
as well as his zeal for religion. 

In the month of June, 1756, died Sir Dudley Ryder, who 
succeeded Lee as Lord Chief Justice on the death of the latter 
two years before. The offer of the Chief Justiceship was made 
to Mr. Murray, who refused to accept the post without a peerage. 
The king seems to have felt great reluctance in acceding to his 
wishes, but his objections were ultimately overruled,and Murray, 
on the 25th of October, was promoted to the Chief Justiceship, 
and created a peer by the title of Baron Mansfield. Lord 
Hardwicke wrote to inform him of the good news, and the fol- 
lowing is his reply :— 

“ Sunday Night, 24th Oct. 1756. 

“My Lorp,—I am just come to town, and found y' I’ps. letter. It 
is impossible to say how much I feel y' ’ps. great goodness & atten- 
tion to me, throughout this whole affair. The business of my life, at 
all “times, & on all occasions, shall be to show the gratitude with 
which I have the honour to be 

“ Y' L’ps most obliged 
“* & ob*. hum. serv*,, 
“ W. Murray.” 


In reference to this promotion, Lord Campbell states, that sen- 
sible as the Duke of Newcastle was that the removal of the 
Attorney General, Murray, from the Lower to the Upper House 
would be fatal to the ministry, he, in order “to retain him in the 
House of Commons, as a forlorn hope, plied him with various 
proposals—a Fellowship of the Exchequer—or the Duchy of 
Lancaster for life, or a pension of £2,000 a-year for life, in 
addition to his profits of his office as Attorney General. Nay, 
the bidding rose to £6,000 a-year of pension: but Murray was 
inexorable.” Mr. Harris says: “The most extravagant offers 
are said to have been made to the Attorney General to induce 
him to continue in his office, though on what authority these 
statements were originally put forth, 1 have been unable to ascer- 
tain; and there is no allusion to any such offers among the 
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papers of Lord Hardwicke, who would surely on such an occa- 
sion have been consulted.” It is certain, from a letter to Lord 
Hardwicke from the Duke of Newcastle, that the latter would 
have preferred that Murray should remain in the House of Com- 
mons, yet that rather than lose his services altogether he con- 
sented to join Lord Hardwicke in recommending him for the 
Chief Justiceship. After alluding to the death of his sister, 
he says :— 

“Your lordship will see that T shall be necessarily prevented from 
paying my duty to the king for some days, & consequently from 
joining to-morrow with your lordship in recommending the Attorney 
General to His Majesty’s favour to succeed my Lord Chief Justice 
Ryder, & to be created a peer. I must therefore beg, that you 
would add my most humble request upon this occasion to your own. 
Was I singly to consult my own interest, your lordship knows what 
my thoughts are; but when I consider that the present question is, 
whether Mr. Attorney General shall remain in the House of Com- 
mons, out of the king’s service, or be Ch. Justice, & a peer, I own 
I think the first would be attended with great inconveniences to 
the king’s service, & I should hope that His Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to grant his request, in consideration of the zeal 
& ability, which he has showed for a considerable number of years, 
in the employments with which His Majesty has honoured.”—p. 62. 

On the 13th of November, 1756, Mr. Fox wrote to the Duke 
of Newcastle, intimating his wish to resign the seals of office; in 
consequence of which negociations were again opened with Mr. 
Pitt, but with a different result; for having expressed to Lord 
Hardwicke, in one of his conferences, his surprise “ that it should 
be thought possible for him to come into an employment to serve 
with the Duke of Newcastle,” the Duke determined to resign, 
which resolution was also expressed by Lord Hardwicke. Ac- 
cordingly, 

“ On the 11th of November the Duke of Newcastle quitted office ; 
and on the 19th of the same month Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
resigned the Great Seal. Mr. Pitt was appointed Secretary of State ; 
the Duke of Newcastle was succeeded at the Treasury by the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Lord Anson at the Admiralty by Earl Temple. 
Mr. Legge became Chancellor of the Exchequer in the room of Sir 
George Lyttleton, who was elevated to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Lyttleton; and Mr. George Grenville was made Treasurer of 
the Navy in the place of Mr. George Bubb Dodington.” 


Lord Hardwicke thus records the event in his diary as con- 
cerning himself :— 
“19 Nov. 1756. Resigned the Great Seal, voluntarily, into His 


Majesty’s hands, at St. James’s, after I had held it 19 years, 8 months, 
and 16 days.” 
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Such a step as the retirement of a man who had held an im- 
portant office for so long a time, and that, too, during some of 
the most eventful periods of our history, could not occur 
without calling forth various surmises as to the causes which 
led to it. Advanced age, with the accompanying decline of 
faculties, either real or apprehended, broken health, and many 
other reasons were surmised; but, as Lord Campbell observes, 
“he more probably resigned because he knew the ministry was 
very weak, and must be short-lived.” Whatever the cause for 
Lord Hardwicke’s resignation, none of the great lawyers of the 
day would consent to succeed him. The chancellorship was 
offered to Lord Mansfield among others, but by him declined. 
The only alternative was to put the Great Seal in commission ; 
the commissioners being Lord Chief Justice Willes, Mr. Justice 
Wilmot, and Mr. Baron Smythe, and it was left in commission 
till the death of George the Second, which took place four years 
after. 

On the formation of the new ministry, the king spontaneously 
and unsolicited promoted Mr. Charles Yorke to the office of 
Solicitor General, “as a testimony to the joint merit of both 
father and son,” a mark of approbation which to the retiring 
statesman could not be otherwise than gratifying. 

The first public business in which Lord Hardwicke took any 
part after his resignation, was the debate in the House of Lords 
upon a bill connected with the trial of Admiral Byng. It will be 
recollected, that Byng had the command of a squadron destined 
for the relief of Minorca, when menaced by the French. He 
neglected to bring the French fleet to a decisive action, and was 
consequently accused of cowardice, and brought to trial before a 
court-martial, and by it condemned to be shot for neglect of 
duty, though unanimously recommended to mercy by the mem- 
bers of the court. A bill was accordingly brought into the 
House of Commons to release the members of the court-martial 
who had sentenced Admiral Byng to death, from their oath of 
secresy, so that they might disclose the consultations which took 
place among themselves when deliberating upon his sentence. 
Lord Campbell says that the fate of the bill in the House of 
Lords “ depended entirely upon Lord Hardwicke, and he opposed 
it.’ It is true that his lordship took an active part in the 
investigation and decision, after devoting “ considerable time and 
labour to an examination of the whole transaction :” but the re- 
jection of the bill was first moved by Lord Marchmont, who was 
followed by Lord Hardwicke; and after examining such of the 
members of the House of Commons as were members also of 
the court-martial, the Lords unanimously rejected the bill. In 
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reference to the sentence Lord Campbell blames the court for 
passing it, and the government for allowing it to be carried into 
effect ; but he generously adds :— 


“ Nevertheless, I think that the bill rested on no principle, and that 
Lord Hardwicke would have been liable to severe censure if he had 
assisted in establishing a dangerous precedent by sanctioning it. In 
the course he took, he was warmly supported by Lord Mansfield, who 
now began to show the rare example of a lawyer having great success 
in both Houses of Parliament, and who was destined to contest the 
palm of eloquence with the Earl of Chatham, as he had done with 
Mr. W. Pitt. They treated the subject with judicial accuracy and 
precision, showing that criminal justice could not be administered satis- 
factorily by any tribunal in the world, if there were to be a public 
disclosure of the reasonings and observations of those who are to pro- 
nounce the verdict or judgment while they are consulting together. 
They therefore framed two questions to be put to the members of the 
court-martial, all of whom were examined at the bar while the bill 
was pending. 1. ‘Do you know any matter that passed previous to 
the sentence upon Admiral Byng, which may show that sentence to 
have been unjust?” 2. ‘Do you know any matter that passed previous 
to the said sentence, which may show that sentence to have been 
given through any undue practice or motive? All (including Captain 
Keppell, at whose request the bill had been introduced) answered 
both questions in the negative. Lord Hardwicke then animadverted, 
in a tone of the highest scorn, upon the haste and heedlessness with 
which the bill had passed in the House of Commons, and on his 
motion it was rejected without a division.” 

In a foot note to this passage Lord Campbell says, that 


“'The House of Lords, in this instance, instead of forbidding the 
publication of their proceedings, themselves very wisely made an 
order ‘that all the proceedings on the bill, with the evidence of the 
witnesses, should be printed and published under the authority of the 


House.’ ”—Campbell, vol. v. p. 141. 


Mr. Harris discusses the question—* Was Byng’s condem- 
nation unjust ?””—with considerable ability and great fairness ; 
and comes to the following conclusion, which, after a review of 
all the circumstances attending the case, appears to be the 
just one. 


“On the whole, therefore, his execution must be considered as a 
severe, but by no means more than a strict and just course. But it 
may be said that this strictness unrelaxed in some circumstances may 
amount to actual injustice, as law may occasionally be so if thus con- 
strued ; which is in fact acknowledged, by calling in the aid of equity 
to relieve and control it in certain cases. Byng’s case differs, however, 
materially from these in one important respect, that no unforeseen, 
unprovided-for casualty occurred as in the latter. On the contrary, 
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certain specific acts and events were specifically provided for by a 
particular law. These specific acts and events occurred. Is the law 
not to be carried into force, because it is then thought to be severe? 
All the various and differently constituted tribunals to whom the 
matter was referred, coincided in carrying out the sentence pre- 
scribed.” —vol. iii. p. 122. 

Mr. Pitt’s first administration, as Lord Campbell expresses it, 
“soon crumbled to pieces, and the country was for three months 
without a government ;” but after a good deal of coquetting 
among the various parties, a new ministry was settled under the 
auspices of Lord Hardwicke, who was instrumental in bringing 
about a coalition between his old colleague the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pitt. The grand difficulty lay in the disposal of the 
Great Seal. The Duke was anxious again to have the powerful 
support of the Ex-Chancellor ; but the latter did not feel inclined 
to accept office with the “great commoner,” who would have 
endeavoured to retain all the power in his own hands. At last 
Sir Robert Henley, the Attorney General, was put in possession 
of the Great Seal as Lord Keeper, which title he retained until 
the accession of George III., when he was created Lord Chan- 
cellor. Lord Hardwicke’s letters throw some curious light upon 
the intrigues and jealousies of the candidates for office. In 
reference to the coalition, Mr. Harris quotes the following charac- 
teristic morceau from one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son :— 

“ Domestic affairs go on just as they did; the Duke of Newcastle 
and Mr. Pitt jog on like man and wife, that is, seldom agreeing, often 
quarrelling ; but by mutual interest upon the whole not parting.” 


The tranquillity of Lord Hardwicke’s country life was fora 
time interrupted by the riots consequent upon the passing of the 
unpopular Militia Bill; yet the rioters seem to have respected 
the residence of the Ex-Chancellor, though some mischief was 
done in the neighbourhood. The unexpected death of Mrs. 
Charles Yorke of a fever which broke out in the house, together 
with the severe illness of himself and Lady Hardwicke, and many 
members of the family, all occurring towards the autumn of the 
year 1789, were more serious interruptions of the domestic hap- 
piness of this united and affectionate family, which was further 
broken by the decease of his lordship’s daughter, Lady Anson, 
in the following year. The chief part in public duties taken by 
Lord Hardwicke after his resignation of the Great Seal up to the 
death of George II., was in the debate on the Habeas Corpus 
Bill, and the trial of Dr. Henesey for treason, and that of Lord 
Ferrers for the murder of his steward. 

On the 25th of October, 1760, died King George II., in the 
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77th year of his age, and the 34th of his reign. When this event 
occurred Lord Hardwicke was with his family at Wimpole, and 
received the following notification of it from the Bishop of 
Bristol : 

*“ Claremont, Oct. 25, 1760. 

“My Lorp,—The Duke of Neweastle has this moment received 
the following sad billet from Kensington :— 

“ «The King died this morning about seven o'clock. 

ates Dy 
“His Grace begs you to come immediately to town. 
*T am your Lordship’s 
“ Most obedient servant, 

“L*, Hardwicke.” “DP. Bristow,” 

Lord Campbell says, “ As soon as Lord Hardwicke heard of 
the decease of George II., he hurried to Carlton House, where 
the new sovereign was to hold his first council.” Now, so far 
from displaying any hurry in his movements, it was not until 
after he had received a most pressing letter from the Duke of 
Newcastle himself, on the following day, that Lord Hardwicke 
left Wimpole for the metropolis. The Duke begins this second 
epistle with a complaint of the Ex-Chancellor’s want of considera- 
tion for his “ poor friend in distress,” and ardently beseeches his 
Lordship to come to town and dine with him the next day— 
the 27th. 

Lord Hardwicke was received with marked favour by the young 
king, and though not in office, he remained in constant attend- 
ance on the sovereign as a councillor, and was honoured with his 
Majesty’s confidence on many important occasions. Many in- 
teresting particulars connected with the marriage of the king, and 
the preparations for the coronation of their Majesties, are given ; 
but the attendance of Lord Hardwicke and his family at the 
latter ceremony was prevented by the illness and death of Lady 
Hardwicke at Wimpole, on the 19th of September, 1761, after 
the noble pair had “lived together in perfect harmony 42 years, 
4 months, and 3 days,” as Lord Hardwicke records in his diary, 
It does indeed appear from all contemporary testimony that this 
union had ever been most affectionate and constant; and the 
private virtues and endowments of Lady Hardwicke have been 
mentioned by many persons who were acquainted with her. Lord 
Campbell well says that Lord Hardwicke’s “ marriage with the 
young widow turned out most auspiciously. They continued to 
old age tenderly attached to each other. She contributed not 
only to his happiness, but to his greatness.” And thus disposes 
of many of the ridiculous reports of her stinginess :— 


“We may judge of the malicious turn given to her domestic arrange- 
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ments, however deserving of praise, by the charge against her of 
stealing the purse in which the great seal was kept, to make a counter- 
pane. The truth is, that this purse, highly decorated with the royal 
arms and other devices, by ancient custom is annually renewed, and 
is the perquisite of the Lord Chancellor for the time being, if he 
chooses to claim it. Lady Hardwicke, availing herself of this custom, 
caused the purse, with its decorations, to be put as embroidery on a 
large piece of rich crimson velvet, corresponding to the height of one 
of the state rooms at Wimpole. ‘These purses, just twenty in number, 
complete the hangings of the room, and the curtains of a bed, singu- 
larly magnificent. She therefore, in reality, only prepared a charac- 
teristic and proud heir-loom to be handed down to commemorate the 
founder of the family.”—p. 172. 


Lord Hardwicke, in letters to his sons, Lord Royston and Mr. 
Charles Yorke, describes the occurrences connected with Mr. Pitt’s 
resignation of the seals in 1761, and his subsequent acceptance 
of the peerage for himself and a pension for his wife, an event 
exciting much irritation among his party. His lordship also 
alludes to the “lying papers” having published him for the Privy 
Seal; and in an extract from his Diary he mentions that on the 
16th Nov., 1761, the Privy Seal was actually offered to him, but 
declined, and afterwards given to the Duke of Bedford. 

During January, 1762, Lord Hardwicke prepared the Royal 
speech and the Lords’ address for the opening of parliament. This 
speech terminated the long list of similar orations in the prepara- 
tion of which he had been more or less engaged since the year 
1733. Mr. Harris institutes a comparison between the speeches 
from the throne of those days, in which a direct meaning was 
conveyed as to the political measures to be proposed by the 
government, and the “ingenious and eloquent emanations of 
statesman-like wisdom with which the nation in our day is 
enlightened ;” the grand aim of the latter appearing to be “to 
avoid all meaning, and to conceal any object that may be in- 
tended.” 

The death of Lord Anson, Lord Hardwicke’s son-in-law, 
occurred this year, and was severely felt by all the family. In 
a letter to his eldest son his lordship says, “ These fatal strokes, 
so often repeated from year to year, fall heavy at my time of life; 
but I have learned to submit to Providence as becomes me. It 
is my lot nigrd veste senescere. 

During the month of August in this year, the Duke of New- 
castle and Lord Hardwicke were invited to a council, “ at which 
the question of peace or war was to be decided, His Majesty pro- 
mising to be guided entirely by their advice, and offering any 
employments they should choose for themselves and their friends, 
the treasury excepted.” The proposal was rejected; and Lord 
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Hardwicke may now be considered as having finally retired from 
public life, although he took part in the debates on the prelimi- 
naries of peace, in 1762, and on the Cider Bill in the following 
year; his speech in opposition to this bill being the last he 
delivered in the House of Lords. Various overtures were after- 
wards made in order to induce him to resume his place at the 
council board, even at the head of it, where the king himself 
offered to place him, but all overtures were of no avail. In the 
following October he was seized with an alarming fit of illness, 
from which he partially recovered ; but the end was at hand, 
and after alternate recoveries and relapses, his lordship died on 
the 6th of March, 1764, in his 74th year, having survived Lady 
Hardwicke about three years. The summary of Mr. Harris in 
reference to the close of his political career, are equally applicable 
to the termination of his natural life. 


“ He had held office under the crown for an uninterrupted period 
of above forty-two years, from his first appointment as Solicitor 
General in the month of March, 1720, which he filled for about four 
years. More than eight years he had been Attorney General ; for 
three years and a half he was Chief Justice of England; for nearly 
twenty years Lord High Chancellor; and during the last six years 
he had assisted at council deliberations, though without any particular 
place in the cabinet. Ile served three successive sovereigns; and his 
influence, both in the ministry and in the House of Lords, those who 
at once regretted and endeavoured to underrate it acknowledge to 
have been almost paramount. Te relinquished office at last, not only 
voluntarily, but against the wishes both of his king and his colleagues ; 
and, in the face of renewed offers for his return to power, he con- 
tinued to prefer an honourable and peaceful retirement, as more suit- 
able at once to his years and his condition. Every ambitious hope 
must long ago have been gratified to the utmost; and the highest 
aspirations of his most ardent dreams of youth must, ere this, have 
been forgotten in the reality of their fulfilment.”—p. 296. 


Just before Lord Hardwicke experienced the first attack of the 
illness which ultimately carried him off, he wrote to his son, 
Lord Royston, the letter which Lord Campbell comments upon 
as commencing, “ My dear Lord,” and adduces as confirming the 
charge that Lord Hardwicke “ preposterously piqued himself 
upon his nobility.” Now it happens that this very letter is 
among the Hardwicke MSS. at Wimpole, and commences 
“Dear Royston.” Mr. Harris gives the whole letter, a portion 
only being printed in Lord Campbell’s life. In writing to his 
children, Lord Hardwicke almost invariably addressed them in 
the most familar and affectionate style. 

The charge of avarice rests upon as slender a foundation ; and 
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numerous letters from persons on whom he had conferred obli- 
gations, pecuniary and otherwise, remain to disprove the asser- 
tions of those who would have us believe that poor relations and 
early friends were equally forgotten or neglected by the success- 
ful Chancellor. Lord Chesterfield, no mean authority, testifies 
to his being “a cheerful, instructive companion, humane in his 
nature, decent in his manners, unstained by any vice (avarice 
excepted) ;” yet states that though this was his ruling passion, 
“he was never in the least suspected of any kind of corruption.” 

Mr. Harris, in his concluding chapter, satisfactorily combats 
the various charges brought against Lord Hardwicke ; and by 
thus placing in juxta-position the most serious of these charges, 
shows how completely they neutralize each other. 


* Not a few of the accusations against him are so perfectly contra- 
dictory, that should they ever come into each other’s company, they 
must at once proceed to annihilate each other. Thus the detractions 
of him, if so placed together, amount to the following incoherent state- 
ment. He entirely abandoned his poor relations,—but overwhelmed 
them with patronage. His son, Charles, he cruelly refused to aid in 
his efforts in his profession—but unfairly pushed him forward and 
heaped preferment upon him. Dr. Birch he altogether neglected— 
but bestowed livings upon him to a shameful extent. In the cabinet 
he had no influence,—but usurped all authority in it. In the senate 
he had no weight,—but by his great authority rendered it quite sub- 
servient to him. All his early friends he deserted and turned his 
back upon,—but filled the state offices with them as his creatures. 
He grasped all the power in the state,—but died broken-hearted 
because he failed in his ambitious hopes !”—p. 535. 


Such and so contradictory are the principal charges brought 
against one of the greatest men of our country; but none of 
his enemies have ventured to charge him with being open to 
bribery in the administration of justice ; from this they have all 
refrained. 








Art. V.—Histoire du Consulat et de ’ Empire. Par M. A. Thiers. 
Paris: Paulin. Tomes V. VI. VII. 


‘HE history of a period so eventful as that of the Consulate 
and Empire of France, and by a writer so remarkable as M. 
Thiers, was sure to be welcomed with no ordinary degree: of 
interest, The literary career of the author, the part he has acted 
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in the councils of his country, the share he was ambitious of taking 
again ; the transition state in which that country appeared to be 
placed during the trial between elective and hereditary monarchy ; 
the acquisition policy of the imperial period, partly revived in 
the Spanish marriages and the Algerine colonization; have if 
possible increased the curiosity attaching to a work which, besides 
being an account of the past, may be looked upon as a manifesto 
of the future, and an indication of the policy which the author, 
certain circumstances permitting, would be prepared to vindicate 
and pursue. 

It is not our intention at present to bestow any examination 
on the earlier portions of the work relating to the consulate, but 
to invite the reader’s attention to the three volumes containing 
the events of the empire from its inauguration in 1804 to the 
peace of Tilsit in 1807. These three years have the advantage 
of being clearly detached from the previous ones; they present 
the principal personage of the book in his new character of a 
monarch ; they abound in momentous occurrences, profound com- 
binations, sagacious institutions; amd relate to a time during 
which the struggle with England was subordinate to the other 
and greater conflict with the continental powers; and therefore 
not so distasteful to the national vanity as to make us imagine 
M. Thiers an unwilling or incorrect narrator of those events in 
which the honour of this country is involved. Later—his impar- 
tiality might not command so entire a reliance. But we are not 
as yet arrived at the period when the war was begun in earnest 
between England and France; that is, when we landed an army 
in the peninsula, the vigorous direction of which, after years of 
hard fighting, step by step, ended in the dictation of peace, at 
the point of the bayonet, in the heart of the French territory. 

It will not, however, be for an accurate statement of fact that this 
work will be valuable in the eyes of an Englishman. In his 
accounts of the contests between France and Austria, France and 
Prussia, France and Russia, the successes obtained by the first 
named country were so decided and brilliant that the historian 
can afford to be just to the efforts and admire the exploits of the 
defeated enemy, without impairing the interest of his narration 
for the ear of the French nation. It must be otherwise where 
England is concerned. Unfortunately for the historian, M. Thiers 
is a statesman, or as some will exclaim, only a politician. He 
has been a minister—he may be one again; for shallow and rash 
as were some of his schemes when in office, empty and idle as 
was his preference of a policy of isolation to the English alliance 
and co-operation so cordially tendered to him by this country in 
the first instance, there is yet no one else in all France whose 
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addresses, whether from the tribune or the press, have produced 
a more powerful effect on opinion; and his influence must yet 
be considerable in the future councils of that country through 
the storms that await it both at home and abroad. 

A candidate for office mainly on anti-English views, he 
dares not face the unpopularity among his countrymen which 
a true account of English policy or of English achievements 
might sometimes occasion. Whilst however we caution the 
reader against taking up this work as a faithful chronicle of 
events—while we excuse M. Thiers for being, in his position, 
necessarily obliged to allow for the passions and prejudices 
of the French nation, and to combine the political advertise- 
ment with which he bespeaks their suffrages with the lofty 
flow of the long and magnificent drama with which he has 
ornamented the literature of his country; we cannot refuse our 
admiration both at the splendour of the painting, the clearness 
of the story, and the depth and shrewdness of thought with 
which it is interspersed. In these respects he is unsurpassed. 
Michelet is no doubt more terse, epigrammatic, and antithetical ; 
and Lamartine more poetical and picturesque. M. Thiers exceeds 
the latter in force, the former in comprehensiveness, both in 
dramatic grandeur. It is with an agreeable surprize that we 
find views more enlarged, reflections more profound, on the 
character and motives of the individual human mind, the temp- 
tations of power, the tendencies of societies and nations, in the 
pages of the eager journalist and the ambitious deputy, than 
in the honest, philosophical, laborious lucubrations of our pains- 
taking Hallam, or Mackintosh, or Alison. From their aridi- 
ties he is entirely free; such a quality would not only be in- 
tolerable in France, but, what is worse, fatal to views of future 
office. With the vigour and satire of Gibbon, he has his 
imposing current of language without the affectation of his arti- 
ficial sentences. It is odd that in Gibbon, who was born and 
bred a country gentleman, we are constantly and disagreeably 
reminded of the pedant and the rhetorician. In M. Thiers, who 
was certainly born far away from any gentility of position, we are 
struck with the grace and ease of the general style, the terse 
eloquence of his comments, and often by elevation of the senti- 
ments, the opposition of the contrasts, the management of the 
lights and shades in the pictures which he delights in introducing. 
Every now and then, amidst the intoxication of the full tide of 
success, our attention is arrested by a significant observation 
embodying the melancholy presentiment that, notwithstanding 
the noon-day splendour of imperial pride and power, it will be 
his task to relate and comment upon its decline, and ultimate 
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catastrophe. He never seems to dismiss this subject completely 
from his anticipations, seldom allows himself to dwell on the 
actual pictures of military dominion and satiety of possession 
without intimating his recollection of the corresponding reverses. 
He enjoys the spectacle, but with the feelings of Damocles. 
From these qualities, even if from these alone, his work will be 
valuable, dismissing for a moment all question as to its historical 
veracity. A mere fable, when interspersed with observations, 
always so shrewd, often profound, and sometimes just, would be 
an important addition to our political experience. 

Unhappily for the liberties of mankind, from the days in 
which the Girondins declared war in order to maintain them- 
selves in office, when, in order that a few men (as it has since 
turned out) might have a little more freedom than they had been 
used to, and a much larger number infinitely less power than they 
had enjoyed,—when Brissot wrote “Il faut incendier les quatre 
coins de l’Europe ; notre salut est 1a,”’—there has always been 
much more of destruction than of edification in the attempts 
made by nations to possess themselves of freedom, whose cause, 
in fact, has come into occasional disrepute from the violences of 
its professed apostles. It is in all cases an enormous evil, what- 
ever may be the ultimate good, when a country has lost all its 
ties, laws, and standards of opinion, and exists under none but 
what it called into being yesterday, and may change to-morrow. 
These revolutionary deceptions, disappointing every one, paved 
the way for Buonaparte. When we pass to the Empire, we enter 
at once on another sphere, in which the confused multiplicity 
of parties, views, and tendencies disappears, and power assumes 
a form, like its motto, of “ union and force.” 

The sober portion of the French nation, the mass of those 
who possessed anything to lose, wearied with long years of 
anarchy, no less afraid of intestine disturbance than of foreign 
invasion, nay, many of those who were formerly adherents of 
the Bourbons, and anxious for their return—in the utter hope- 
lessness of such an event, and with the full conviction of the 
necessity of putting an end to the succession of plots and intrigues 
directed against the safety of France in the person of her ruler, 
became converts to the monarchical principle, and desirous that 
it should be re-established in favour of the very man whom the 
Bourbon emissaries had conspired to assassinate. Singular 
consequence of their attempts, that they should have afforde:! to 
the ambitious chief: whom they were meant to destroy, the most 
convenient stepping-stones to that dignity—the object of his 
aspirations—which they had intended to secure for themselves ! 
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Nay, what is as strange, and more reproachful, is, that the cold- 
blooded tragedy of the Duc d’Enghien—an attack made upon 
the inviolability of all the royal families of Europe worthy 
only of the sanguinary temper and times of Richelieu—scarcely 
appeared to the occupiers of the thrones of the continent to 
disqualify the perpetrator from taking his honoured place among 
them. ‘The general feeling at Berlin and Petersburgh was one 
of abhorrence; and yet, after displays of feeling which the re- 
spective sovereigns had prompted and encouraged, not one of 
them made any difficulty about the recognition of the newly 
coined imperial title. Austria was calm enough ; very different 
from Russia. “ Aussi le premier Consul n’avait qu’a se louer 
de Vindifférence pour la victime d’Ettenheim! On était jeune, 
inexpérimenté 4 Petersbourg, on était surtout loin de la France. 
On était sage, dissimulé 4 Vienne; surtout trés proche du vain- 
queur de Marengo; on se tit.” The Russian remonstrances 
were most untimely. The Emperor Alexander, whose own 
elevation to the imperial throne had occurred under circum- 
stances that deprived him of the right to lecture others on moral 
duties, was told, in the First Consul’s terrible reply, that France 
owed no explanations to Russia for having used a legitinrate 
right of defence against plots formed on her frontiers, within the 
full view and knowledge of certain German governments ; that 
Russia in her place would have done the same; “had she been 
informed that the assassins of Paul I. were assembled at a day’s 
march from her frontier, and within reach, would she have hesitated 
to lay hold of them?” An overwhelming reproach to a sovereign 
then living surrounded by his father’s murderers, 

Within a few weeks, however, these potentates, with more or 
less of apparent cordiality, each unwilling to brave the resentment 
of the powerful chief of France, sanctioned his official assumption 
of that dignity so unanimously tendered to him by his own 
country. 

* Admire,” says M. Thiers, “the depth of the lesson conveyed. 
The man of their choice had been the butt of a criminal conspiracy— 
but then he had himself just been guilty of a sanguinary act, and yet, 
at that very moment, people were not afraid to raise him on the 
buckler—so imperious was the necessity: they raised him, not less 
glorious, it is true, but less pure. They took him with all his genius; 
but they would have taken him without—they would have taken him 
whatever he was, so that he was but powerful.” 


So, in fact, it has been with other countries. As England put 
up with Monk, Spain with Narvaez, Mexico with Santa Anna— 
mere soldiers of most moderate abilities, but who presented each 
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in their day, an appearance of organised force more tolerable 
than the continuance of democratic disorders (or the liability 
attaching to them) which they severally replaced. 

The Roman republic, argues the author, having existed for 
many centuries as a free commonwealth, did not become recon- 
ciled to hereditary monarchy for some generations. Not so in 
France, where all the traditional recollections, though rudely 
assaulted and in part defaced by the revolutionary storm, were 
intimately connected with regal institutions and dignity. 


“In all countries torn by factions, threatened by foreign enemies, 
the necessity of being defended and governed will produce, sooner 
or later, the triumph of some powerful individual; a warrior like 
Cesar at Rome; a rich man like the Medicis at Florence. . . . . 
If this country has always existed as a monarchy, and the madness 
only of faction has torn it from its normal condition to convert it into 
an ephemeral republic, it will then require some years of troubles to 
inspire a horror of anarchy ; not quite so many years to find a soldier 
capable of bringing it to a close ; and a wish of that soldier, or even a 
dagger from the hand of an assassin will then be enough to make him 
king or emperor, to bring back the country to its old habits, and 
dissipate the dreams of those who had believed they could change 
human nature with their vain decrees, and still vainer oaths. Rome 
and Florence, long time republics, took more than half a century 
each to give themselves to the Casars and Medicis. England and 
France, republics of ten years duration, ended in Cromwell and 
Napoleon.” 


The French revolution, then, was condemned to do penance 
in the face of all Europe for the absurdities that had been 
attempted, and the crimes that had been committed in its name. 

“Elle avait voulu une égalité barbare, chimérique, l’absence de 
toute hiérarchie sociale, la présence continuelle de la multitude dans 
le governement .... . l’abolition de tout culte.... . elle avait 
été folle et coupable, et elle devait venir faire en présence de P'univers 
la confession de ses égarements . . . . . ses erreurs méme contenaient 
encore de graves lecons données au monde avec une incomparable 
grandeur.” 


The historian lays it down, therefore, that a return to the 
monarchical constitution was inevitable, in obedience to the 
unchangeable dictates and convictions of human society. Never- 
theless, he does not hesitate to intimate his regret that his hero 
acceded to this vulgar notion, still more that he was so impatient 
to seize it. Not that the right to confer it was wanting in the 
nation,—but the object of its choice, who, as the first magistrate 
of the French republic, had scarcely his equal on the globe, when 
aggregated to the community of kings was at once to become 
their inferior in something, were it only in the single point of 
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blood and hereditary descent *. Was it not, too, opening a new 
career for his ambition,—would he not be attempting fresh and 
more gigantic enterprizes, and embark in undertakings fatal to 
the fortune of France? Such reflections may have occurred to 
the wise, but not to the majority of the French nation; and 
among a people so vain of display, so impressionable by outward 
show, it is probable that the mere insignia and phraseology of 
the monarchical office did materially aid in rivetting more firmly 
Buonaparte’s power. “In every change some men are wanted 
to carry into effect the opinions which occupy the minds of all ; 
that is, some instruments. There was one man singularly ap- 
propriate for the circumstance.” It was Fouché. That ex- 
Jacobin was completely corrected of his republican errors. His 
excessive though new-born zeal for royalty leading him to urge a 
master, who assuredly needed little persuasion, and to labour as 
though it were necessary to hasten those who were already ascend- 
ing fast enough. The monarchical reaction, which betrayed so 
general and imprudent an avidity was, thinks M. Thiers, 

* All the more instructive and profound—all the more worthy of 
those great lessons which Providence bestows on mankind, when 
given by that heroic soldier, by those newly-converted republicans, 
all anxious to clothe themselves in purple on the ruins of a republic 
of ten years, to which they had taken a thousand oaths of fidelity. 
It perished—this republic which had been declared imperishable, 
under the hand of a victorious general, as all republics end which do 
not go to sleep in the arms of an oligarchy.” 


A tendency to go to sleep in peaceable times, or times of 
general prosperity, is common to all forms of government. 
Whether, with the growing intelligence of the age, the forms of 
republicanism do not admit of a less terrible awakening than the 
violent convulsions by which the abuses of despotic and irrespon- 
sible authority are ultimately overthrown, is the problem which 
the French nation have again undertaken to solve. With such 
convictions as the above, we can understand the jealousy enter- 
tained by the French republicans of M. Thiers, who has now 
become a member of the National Assembly. They naturally do 
not wish the National Assembly to be put to sleep by him, nor 
to fall into the hands of an oligarchy of his creation.t+ 











* “Se faire appeler, Sire—il aspire & descendre,” was the witty criticism 
at the time, of Paul Louis Courier. 

+ Besides republicans, the election of M. Thiers is regretted by many of the 
most philosophically minded men in France as an unfavourably augury of 
future progress. The ‘ Journal des Economistes’ dreads in him an enemy of 
public liberty in reference to education and iocal self-government,—an advocate 
of monopolies,—high tariffs, extravagant expenses, heavy taxes, and foreign 
ware A moins que la révolution de Février ne Vait totalement converti.” 
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We have said that the sentiments which invited Napoleon’s 
elevation to the throne were all but unanimous throughout 
France,—save to some of the more ultra republicans, and some 
discontented officers, chiefly of the army of the Rhine; and of 
that opposition the embers were dying away in the trials of the 
conspirators in the affair of George, and in which unhappily 
Moreau was involved. The sentence on the latter of two years’ 
imprisonment was commuted into banishment. 


“ While he was thus ascending the steps of the throne Moreau was 
departing for exile. They were to come in sight of each other once 
more, at cannon-shot distance, under the walls of Dresden,* both of 
them unfortunate—both of them guilty—the one in returning from 
abroad to bear arms against his country—the other for abusing his 
power so as to provoke an universal reaction against the greatness of 
France ; the one dying by a French bullet, the other gaining a lost 
victory, but seeing already yawning the abyss in which his prodigious 
destiny was engulphed.” However, those “great events were then 
still far distant. Napoleon seemed then all powerful, and for ever.” 


Yet even in the midst of the rejoicings that accompanied his 
elevation to the succession of the Bourbons, we are told that he 
was not without cares and troubles even in the bosom of the 


Buonaparte family, the several members of which, though born 
at such a distance from those dignities which their brother’s 
abilities had conferred on himself, were discontented and 
intriguing. 


“Doubtless he had experienced some vexations in these times, since, 
independently of its sterner visitations, Providence always mingles 
somewhat of bitterness, by anticipation, in the cup of our happiness, 
as if, by warning to the human soul, to prepare it for more remarkable 
calamities.” 

Amid all these pomps and vanities he did not lose sight of 
finance and war. In the midst of his schemes of ambition he 
found time to originate an addition and improvement of the 
pecuniary resources of the nation. We more willingly draw atten- 
tion to this circumstance, since, even so late as February, 1848, 
we find so well-read a man as Mr. D’Israeli disparaging, without 





M. Thiers was in office in 1835, when the laws of September were enacted 
against the press; a circumstance which will not soon be forgotten or 
forgiven.— Ep. 

* A distinguished English general officer was in the field on the memorable 
27th of August, 1813, as military commissioner with the allied amnies. 
Moreau is said to have expressed to him, no long time before he received his 
death-wound, a presentiment of disaster. It was connected with the presence 
of Buonaparte at the head of the French army ; in the neighbourhood of his 
rival he involuntarily recognized the subjugation of his genius. 
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discrimination, his notions of political economy. Faulty in many 
respects, in others they were entitled to the highest praise, 
With all the gigantic enterprises he set on foot, and the ex- 
hausted state in which he found France, as a principle he never 
would borrow. Perhaps such a government would not have 
obtained extensive credit ; but it is nevertheless an extraordinary 
contrast to the policy of Pitt and his successors, whose extrava- 
gance in that respect has so much burdened the present and 
future generations of England. 

He had long felt, notwithstanding the great additional means 
secured to the state by the equalization of taxation established 
at the revolution, that real property, less liable to the whole 
of the public burdens, had been unfairly treated. While possessed 
by privileged bodies, the nobility and clergy, it had been privi- 
leged too—and had become the object of attack of the political 
economists and the professors of love for the poor, who invented 
a land-tax as a substitute for all other imposts. 

“But this theory, generous in its intention, false in point of fact, 
was destined to fall before the test of experience. . . . . In charging 
the land beyond measure, the people of the country were taxed for 
the benefit of the shopkeepers and consumers of spirituous liquors in 
the towns. ..... It was indispensable to vary the resources of the 
impost, so as not to dry them up.” 


Napoleon then, in opposition to this theoretical view, these 
unproductive as well as mischievous results, did not fear to pro- 
pose in the council of state the less popular but 

“ Simple and true theory of a contribution ably diversified,"resting 
alike on every species of property and of industry, exacting from none 
of them an undue share of the public revenue, and producing there- 
fore no artificial interference with prices. Drawing means from every 
channel along which they flowed abundantly—and yet so moderately, 
as not to lower too considerably the level in any one of them. This 
system, the fruit of time and experience, has but one drawback. The 
variety of objects liable to taxation increases the expense of collection ; 
but then it presents so many advantages, and the contrary system is 
so violent, that the slight augmentation of expense it occasions cannot 
be considered a serious objection.” 

This was maintained and carried in the council by Napoleon, 
with a wonderful sagacity, as if finance had been the chief study 
of his life. 

In a very able pamphlet* lately published by Mr. Babbage, we 
perceive that a part of this reasoning is quoted with approbation ; 





* «Thoughts on the Principles of Taxation, with reference to a Property 
Tax and its Exceptions.’ 1848, 
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while others of our active political economists and statists appear 
ignorant or regardless of the advantages derived from the variety 
of the contributing sources,’and thus illustrate the truth of Swift’s 
sarcastic remark of the uselessness of one man’s experience in 
warning another. It was made a matter of boast by the advo- 
cates of Sir Robert Peel’s tariff, in 1842, that some 400 or 500 
articles had been admitted duty free; on what grounds of 
justice it would be difficult to say ; but on those of expediency it 
was incorrectly urged, that we should be enabled to dispense with 
the services of that portion of the custom-house officers heretofore 
employed in examining the now exempted articles. It not being 
apparent to the ingenious framers of that tariff that examination 
would still be indispensable, in order to ascertain that the com- 
modities claiming exemption did not fraudulently give cover for 
the introduction of others liable to customs’ duty. 

The long-intended descent upon this country required, indeed, 
the utmost efforts in point of means to prepare it. Insufficiency 
of means of transport in days when steam was unknown, when 
anaval armament could not be collected along the shores of the 
Channel without being exposed to the observation of our cruisers, 
perhaps to destruction ; the delay in the equipment of the men-of- 
war in the military ports of the west which were to protect the 
passage of the flotilla ;—all these circumstances had delayed the 
opportunity of an attempt until the end of August, 1804. Then 
the death of Latouche Tréville, the admiral of the Toulon fleet—a 
vain boaster, but an enterprising officer, and one on whose co-ope~ 
ration Napoleon had mainly counted,—induced him to adjourn 
the attempt for another season. The winter witnessed the cere- 
mony of his coronation at Paris,—the spring of 1805 the corre- 
sponding formality at Milan; then followed a series of imperial 
progresses, fétes, reviews, and parades throughout his Italian 
dominions. But while bent in appearance only on Transalpine 
amusements, the mind of Napoleon was unceasingly maturing 
the means of accomplishing the projected, the darling enterprise 
of his heart. At first, Villeneuve, Missiessy, and Gantheaume 
were to have severally sailed with their respective squadrons for 
the West Indies, whither alarm for our colonies would draw the 
whole disposable naval force of England after them. The united 
French fleet then returning across the Atlantic, were to have 
appeared unexpectedly in the Channel, to convoy the sailing of 
the expedition from Boulogne. This first combination failed, 
from the singular fact that Gantheaume, closely blockaded by 
Cornwallis in Brest, never found a single day in the spring of 1805 
on which he could hope to evade the ceaseless watch of the English 
squadron outside, March, April,—those months usually so 
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stormy, passed away without a single gale to mark the equinox. 
“Sire,” writes Gantheaume to him on the Ist of May, 1805, 
“the extraordinary weather which has prevailed since we have 
been under sailing orders is quite dispiriting. . . . . . I had been 
proposing to get under weigh. All our ships were unmoored ; 
a west wind which had been blowing stiffly for some hours had 
given me hopes that the enemy might have betaken himself to 
the open sea, when his in-shore squadron was descried from 
our anchorage.” About the same date there is another letter 
from Gantheaume to Decrés. “ Ainsi que j’ai mandé les temps 
ont été tels, qurils nous a été impossible de nous dérober. 
L’Empereur. .... je n’ose lui rien dire, n’ayant rien d’agréable 
a lui annoncer. . . . . . je me tais en attendant les événements. 
Je me borne a désirer qu’il veuille nous rendre justice.” Orders 
came up from the wearer of the Lombard crown, on the banks 
of the Po, that if Gantheaume had been unable to sail before the 
20th of May, he should then remain and await the appearance of 
Villeneuve before Brest. Frigates were despatched to the West 
Indies, bidding the latter no longer look for the Brest squadron 
out there; but to sail at once for the latter port, release its com- 
mander from duresse, and, overpowering the British blockading 
force of that port, enter the Channel, reinforced by Gantheaume, 
in such numbers as to occupy, if not overcome, such a remnant 
of the English fleet as might have been left in it. On the night 
of the 8th of July, Napoleon disappeared from the pageantry 
of Turin, emerging at Fontainebleau on the 11th. Not entirely 
trusting the appearance of the Austrian horizon in Italy, he had 
left behind him orders for the arming and provisioning of all the 
fortresses west of the Adige, and for the movement of the divi- 
sions that had recently paraded on the celebrated fields of Cas- 
tiglione and Marengo, towards positions closer to the eastern 
frontier of Lombardy. Thus much for defence. The heavy 
cavalry and the spare infantry not destined for England were 
directed towards the Rhine. He even then thought that circum- 
stances might transfer the first display of his arms thither. The 
court of Vienna, ominously silent and insincere in its communi- 
cations, naturally watched all his movements with intense anxiety 
—putting up devout prayers that the leader with his army on 
the shores of the ocean might meet with the fate of Pharoah 
beneath its waves. 

The rapidity of his bodily movements was even surpassed by 
that of his mental combinations. After a fortnight given to the 
remonstrances of his councillors, and the instruction of his 
diplomatic agents, to measures of precaution against Europe, 
which he was leaving in arms behind him, he arrives, on 
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the 3rd of August (1805) at Boulogne, where 100,000 men 
had long been awaiting the hour and the man. The latter 
was all they were then destined to see. Here he was devoured 
with impatience while vainly awaiting the arrival in the straits 
of the combined fleet, which alone could confer a reasonable 
chance of success on the expedition. For many days no news— 
at last an account of the indecisive action of the French under 
Villeneuve with Calder, on July 22nd. The loss of only two line- 
of-battle ships appeared to the French emperor almost a victory. 
He wrote to Villeneuve (13th August), “Je suis fondé a penser 
que la victoire est restée 4 mes armes, puisque vous étes rentré a 
la Corogne.” He goes on to say he hopes this dispatch will not 
find him there—that he will have effected his junction with 
Lallemand, swept everything before him, and entered the channel, 
“oii nous vous attendons avec anxiété.—Si vous ne l’avez pas 
encore fait—faites le. Marchez hardiment 4 ’ennemi....... 
Prévenez par un courier extraordinaire, l’amiral Gantheaume du 
moment de votre départ.. . . . . Enfin jamais, pour un plus grand 
but, une escadre n’aura couru quelques hazards. L’Angleterre 
n’a pas aux dunes plus de 4 vaisseaux dé ligne que nous harcelons 
tous les jours avec nos prames et nos flotilles.” For a week he 
remained in an anxiety augmented by the suspicious accounts 
received respecting the policy of Prussia. To have added her to 
the list of his enemies would have been too much. Duroc was 
therefore despatched to Berlin to bribe her by the offer of Hanover, 
a tender more dishonourable to the party that entertained it, than 
to him who made it. On the 22nd of August, he received news 
from Villeneuve that he had sailed from Ferrol, and was steering 
for Brest and the Channel. Fresh letters to Villeneuve, to 
encourage him, and to Gantheaume, bidding him not keep the 
former waiting a moment—cajoling, flattering, exhorting both in 
terms irresistible from such a quarter. “We are all embarked,” he 
concludes—“all is ready—England is ours—show yourselves but 
24 hours and all is won.” Décrés, however, his Minister of Marine, 
an able officer, though he durst not encounter the imperial anger 
by openly opposing such an operation, had no hope, now that the 
English fleet was alive to the intended combinations, of any suc- 
cessful issue from the union of the two divisions of the French 
fleet, amounting to 50 sail of the line, in the narrows of the Chan- 
nel. Nearly one half had been so closely blockaded for many 
months as to have lost practice and seamanship; the force would 
be unfit to manceuvre in the limited space assigned, and their 
inability to work their ships with all the dexterity circumstances 
would require, would render such a practice dangerous if not fatal. 
He was incessantly worried by his patron for his opinion. 
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“Whether Villeneuve was steering for Brest ?—~or for Cadiz >~— 
If for Cadiz what am I to do with my marine ?””—For some days, 
Napoleon, with a presentiment that the latter course had been 
taken, hesitated between two alternatives—that of embarking at all 
hazards, or of throwing himself upon Austria, whose increasing 
assemblages of troops behind the Adige augmented his ill-humour 
and suspicion. The historian quotes a letter written by him to 
Talleyrand, in the midst of these dilemmas (23rd of August), dis- 
cussing the probabilities of the naval force failinghim. “In such 
a case I break up my camp on the shores of the ocean, enter 
Germany with 200,000 men, and not stop till I have touched 
bars at Vienna... .. . after pacifying the Continent, I shall 


return to the ocean to work afresh at the maritime peace.”’('!) 


“ During this interval he was sombre, absent, harsh towards Ad- 
miral Décrés, in whose countenance he read all the reasons that had 
actuated Villeneuve. He was constantly on the sea-shore—his eyes 
fixed on the horizon. Naval officers, with telescopes, on different 
points of the coast, were unceasingly on the look out, and charged to 
report to him.” 


After three days’ gestation of impatience and anxiety intole- 
rable to a temperament so ardent, Décrés being interrogated, con- 
fessed that, considering the time since Villeneuve had sailed from 
Ferrol, the fair winds that had prevailed, “ vu aussi les dispo- 
sitions morales de Villeneuve” (for so his friend and shipmate 
obligingly phrased it), he was of opinion that the fleet had 
retired to Cadiz. Mons. Thiers describes, on the authority of a 
manuscript memorandum left by Daru, who witnessed it, a 
violent explosion on the part of the disappointed contriver of the 
expedition. He abused Villeneuve in particular as a traitor— 
included in the censure of his wrath all around— 

“ Declared himself betrayed by the pusillanimity of men—deplored 
the ruin of the finest, rarest plan he had ever concerted in his life— 
and showed in all its bitterness the grief of genius abandoned by 
fortune. All of a sudden, calming himself... . he dictated, for 
several hours, with extraordinary presence of mind and precision of 
detail, the plan of the immortal campaign of 1805. There was no 
longer a trace of irritation either in his voice or in his features. The 
great conceptions of the intellect had overcome the grief of the 
feelings. Instead of attacking England by the direct road, he was 
going to foil her by the long and sinuous way of the continent, one 
on which he was to find an incomparable grandeur before encounter- 
ing his ruin.” 

Would he, asks M. Thiers, have attained his object by the 
direct course ? 


“Granted that he got safe over to Dover, it is no offence to the 
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British nation to suppose that it might have been conquered by the 
captain who, in eighteen months, overcame and subdued Austria, 
Germany, Prussia and Russia. For there was not, in point of fact, 
a man added to that army of the ocean which at Austerlitz, Jena, and 
Friedland, beat the 800,000 soldiers of the continent. Nay, it must 
be said, too, that the territorial inviolability enjoyed by England has 
not fashioned her heart to the danger of invasion . . . this does not 
in the least detract from the glory of her naval and military services. 
It is not, therefore, probable that she could have dared resist the 
soldiers of Napoleon, as yet unexhausted and undecimated by war. 
An heroic resolution of her government by taking refuge in Scotland, 
and abandoning England to the ravages of the victor, until the return 
of Nelson with the whole naval force of England, by cutting off the 
return of Napoleon, though victorious, and thus enforcing him to 
become a prisoner in his own conquest ; all this might have brought 
about some strange combinations: but it was out of all likelihood. 
We are firmly persuaded that, if Napoleon had reached London, 
England would have treated.” 

We certainly think that England “would have dared to 
resist,” and that her resistance would have been eventually (as it 
was in Spain) successful; otherwise, in these ingenious specu- 
lations of M. Thiers in the optative and subjunctive mood, there 
is assuredly little of which we can complain. Our jealousy of 
standing armies, so favourable to our civil liberty; the intolerance 
and ignorance of war common to our whole population ; the want 
of enterprise and professional skill which characterised our mili- 
tary officers until formed by the schooling of our great captain in 
the Peninsula; would have placed us at great disadvantage in a 
contest with the soldiers of the camp of Boulogne. True it is 
that the south-eastern counties are enclosed, intricate, timbered, 
and so far unfavourable to the rapid progress of an invader. 
Hedge-rows, trees, ditches, scattered homesteads and orchards, if 
defended, would reduce the advance to a constant series of petty 
skirmishings, in which an enemy ignorant of the country, and 
deriving no assistance from the peasantry, could frame no opera- 
tions on a scale corresponding with his numbers. But then this 
hypothesis imagines an army, smaller indeed than his, but able 
to meet and fight some portion of his force with confidence. It 
would have been idle, without a large regular force, whether of 
the line or of well-trained militia, to have trusted to the loqua- 
cious enthusiasm of the towns or the sharp-shooting of the rural 
inhabitants. Without organization such tumultuous assemblages 
are sure to fail. The very first check engenders panic and flight ; 
and the disorder that is thus communicated is worse almost than 
non-resistance. There have been instances of irregular troops 
embarrassing disciplined armies: the mountaineers of the Tyrol, 
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the guerillas in Spain, nay, even our own Highlanders in the 
rebellion of 1745. But all these bodies were more or less organ- 
ized; accustomed to act in concert under chiefs whom they knew 
beforehand, whom they trusted and obeyed, and were besides 
proverbially expert in the use of their weapons. Our social and 
political economy have engendered other habits, and would 
hardly admit of a levy en masse. Whatever might be done by 
the lord and his tenants, the squire and his gamekeepers, we 
could not expect the farmer to persuade his weekly labourers, 
the hireling who stays not for the wolf, still less the lords of 
industry to rally their factory operatives to advance with them 
into the thick of the fight. The general surface of England, 
though lending itself favourably to the efforts of an inferior 
though disciplined force to resist one superior only in numbers 
but not in skill or daring, has for the greater part no remarkable 
strongholds, no mountains or defiles, save in the north and west. 
No fortresses, not even a castle, a post, a gentleman’s mansion, 
scarcely a tithe-barn that can be rendered susceptible of defence 
against anything stronger than musketry. Once inland, having 
masked or passed the martellos and the naval arsenals, there is 
hardly anything that a powder-bag would not find means to open 
or throw down. 

Our first line of defence, then, which consisted in our force 
afloat in the channel, being passed or evaded (a large supposition), 
we dare say M. Thiers is right when he vindicates the project as 
one by no means chimerical ; ; it could not be branded as abso- 
lutely hopeless, however imprudent. Let us recollect, too, that 
there were other causes, besides the non-arrival of Villeneuve, 
which led to the abandonment of the project, almost at the 
moment of its threatened execution. The menacing posture of 
affairs on the continent, the arming of powers whom we were 
then rich and unwise enough to subsidize, had a large share in 
diverting the attention and : absorbing the energies of France and 
her ruler, which they never can have again. No power on the 
continent will ever again arm at so critical a juncture, or, unless 
paid afresh by us, cause such a diversion in favour of this country, 
should a revival of the project of invasion ever suggest itself 
seriously to a French government vigorous enough to entertain 
it, rich enough to provide the means, and firm. enough in its 
tenure of office to prepare for some time before the resources 
and materials needed for so momentous a struggle. 

The abandonment of an enterprize conceived, projected, and 
for years cherished with all the ardour which a thirst for power, 
hatred of a rival, and a desire of commercial advantages, could 
inspire in a disposition like his, by the greatest captain of modern 
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times, are then, in part, owing to the sea front presented, but 
greatly more to the insecurity of his own dominions from other 
attacks,—fortunately no doubt for this country, since our own 
existence had in many respects become so artificial, the relations 
of the various classes to each other so complicated, that the mere 
process of even successful defence would have been accompanied 
by circumstances of the greatest hazard. Whence, indeed, with 
war a few miles off, are to come the resources that supply the 
pay-table of the manufacturer and the farmer on the Saturday 
night? Whence, in the absence of these, is the working popu- 
lation, whom the involuntary policy of our poor-laws, with all 
their merits, have deprived of forethought and self-reliance, 
whence are they to be supplied with food? Above all, when 
resistance is talked of, let us distinguish. We have never yet 
heard or read of any country in which a compulsory charity, 
however blessed in the giver, had produced patriotism in the 
recipient, nor have we any opinion that the pauper element, so 
large a one unfortunately in the population of Great Britain, 
would contribute anything but embarassment to our efforts at 
(lefence., The dole-basket at Rome prepared her for her suc- 
cessive subjugations by the barbarians. 

After he had definitively renounced the English, and resolved 
upon the German invasion, Napoleon remained another week at 
Boulogne, so that his presence there while he superintended the 
commencement of the march towards the Rhine and the Danube, 
might still mystify the other powers. His position was critical 
enough. An Austrian army, numerically superior to the French, 
was ready to assume the offensive in Lombardy; another under 
Mack in Bavaria; Russia advancing in the rear; and besides 
these two grand attacks, the subordinate hostilities to be expected 
on remoter points from Swedes, Neapolitans, and English. But 
with that rare exactness which seldom left him, calculating to a 
day the rate at which he should be able to move, ensuring the 
concentration of a sufficient or a superior force on points where 
it was essential to master resistance, the historian shows that 
from his camp at Boulogne he had pre-arranged the whole course 
of his operations and their consequences upon the enemy, and 
apportioned to each month its appointed share of marching, 
fighting, success, and occupation. Yet to accomplish this he 
had, besides his own forces, no allies except the chance of a small 
Bavarian corps and the little army of the Elector of Wurtzburg, 
with the purchased neutrality of Prussia by the temporary deposit 
of Hanover. All then depended upon his celerity of arrival at 
certain points in such force as to prevail over whatever he found 
there—to throw himself behind the Austrian army at Ulm— 
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reduce it—and then advance into the heart of their empire, before 
their reserves, aided by the advancing Prussians, could again 
gather head to resist him. 


“ Never had any captain, in ancient or modern times, conceived or 
executed anything on so gigantic a scale. That is, never had such a 
master mind, more free to follow its own will, or with a greater force 
at its disposal, operated on so great an extent of country. What in 
fact does one mostly see ? Irresolute governments, who hold cabinet 
councils when they ought to be acting; improvident governments, 
who think of organizing their forces when they ought to be on the 
field of battle ; and under their orders subordinate generals who can 
scarcely move on the limited theatre assigned to their operations. 
Here, on the contrary, genius, will, forethought, absolute liberty of 
action—all united in the same man and for the same end. It is rare 
to find an union of all these circumstances, but when it occurs the 
world has a master.” 


All the operations of that celebrated campaign, the arrival on 
the Rhine, its passage, the turning Mack’s position at Ulm, his 
surrender, the advance along the Danube, the boldness of the 
design, the imprudence almost of the lieutenants who executed, 
turning their very recklessness to account, and thereby foiling 
and checking the paralyzed enemy, are detailed with masterly 
spirit and force. The Austrian general’s infatuation was no 
doubt unprecedented ; he could not believe that the French army 
was in a mass in his rear in the north-west, while all his attention 
was directed westward to the Black Forest. “La police mili- 
taire,” is M. Thiers’ caustic remark, “comme la police civile, 
ment, exagére, se contredit.” The master mind discerns the 
drift and sifts all the intelligence picked up by the staff corps 
and brought from the outposts,—the weaker understanding is 
bewildered,—* more especially if there has been a favorite notion 
that the enemy is to be expected in one particular quarter; every 
information is then interpreted in that sense, and thus are pro- 
duced those capital errors which sometimes ruin armies and em- 
pires.” An evasion towards the Tyrol, leaving of course the 
capital of the monarchy to its fate, might have been attempted 
by Mack, though hazardous when followed by such en army as 
would have pressed upon |i's rear; or a desperate rush to break 
out of the circle that hemmed him, and to regain Bohemia; but 
Mack could embrace neither alternative. He had weakened his 
force by detaching part of it uselessly towards Memmingen—the 
Archduke Ferdinand broke away from him with 6,000 or 7,000 
more, leaving the general-in-chief to shift for his 30,000 remaining 
men ashe could. “ L’expérience enseigne que dans ces situations 
Vame humaine abattue, quand elle a commencé 4 descendre, 
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descend si bas, qu’entre tous les partis elle prend le plus mau- 
vais”— a feeling observation which all who remember the story 
of our own disasters at Cabul will readily assent to. 

Ulm, therefore, with its 30,000 men, surrendered on Sunday, 
the very eve of Trafalgar. It is of course natural that a 
Frenchman should make the most of the exploits of his country- 
men in the account of the latter tremendous defeat; and we are 
not disposed to find fault with him for painting in colours more 
lively perhaps than is quite correct, the performances of the van- 
quished. To one objection he is certainly open, in this as well 
as other parts of his history, he is too apt to select individual 
chiefs for extravagant praise, and to deny to the subordinate 
officers their fair share of merit, whether in relating the actions 
of our own or of the combined fleet; not to mention an unmea- 
sured, and we believe unmerited, contempt and abuse of the 
Spaniards. Many of the French ships were fought with desperate 
bravery. Of the state of the Bucentaure (the French commander- 
in-chief’s ship) a touching picture is given; when, dismasted and 
unmanageable, Villeneuve wished to repair on board some other 
ship, no boat was left on board that could swim; the Santissima 
Trinidad was hailed to send one to no purpose, the repeating 


frigate, the Hortense, remained motionless at a distance. 


“The French admiral saw himself bound to the corpse of his ship, 
ready to founder, no longer able to give an order or to save the fleet 
entrusted to him. He surrendered, and was carried on board the 
Mars, where he was received with the honours due to his rank, his 
misfortunes, and his courage,—feeble indemnification for such a 
calamity! He had met then at last that sinister disaster—which he 
had so dreaded to encounter, at one time in the West Indies—later in 
the Channel; he had met it there, where he had expressly hoped to 
avoid it; and he fell without the consolation of perishing for the 
accomplishment of a great design.” 

_ Décrés transmitted the news to Napoleon, already rapidly march- 
ing on Vienna; but in the midst of his triumphant successes ex- 
periencing the mortification of defeat at sea. From that time 
forward he ceased to expect much from the French marine. 
Mons. Thiers speaks of the “ silence ordonné” throughout France 
on this distasteful subject, this untoward event,—a magnificent 
proof of the absolutism of his power over the characteristic 
loquacity of Gaul; but there were reasons for this taciturnity. 


“Europe readily lent itself to the silence he desired to preserve; the 
tranp of his march on the continent prevented the hearing of the echo 
of the cannon of Trafalgar. ‘Those powers who felt at their breasts 
the sword of Napoleon were not re-assured by a naval victory, profit- 
able to England alone, producing only a new extension of her 
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commercial domination, which they little liked, and only tolerated from 
jealousy of France. ‘Trafalgar then blotted out none of the splen- 
dours of Ulm, and as will be seen, lessened none of its consequences.” 


His energy was carrying all before it in his German campaign. 
The Austrian capital occupied ; Prussia, always slippery, disliking 
him much, fearing him more, was only waiting to see which was 
the strongest, had sent her minister Haugwitz to watch the 
dénouement evidently pending. He was well received by the 
French emperor, who, declining the presence of an inconvenient 
witness, invited him to set off that night for Vienna, adding, with 
studied carelessness, that he was going to give battle directly, 
after which, if he was not carried off by a cannon ball, he should 
he glad to see him again. The great master of the dramatic art 
fully understood how to impress every one in the fittest way ;— 
thus intimating that if Prussia resolved on war, her sovereign 
must play for the same stakes which he himself risked (viz., his 
life as well as power). M. Haugwitz was carefully conducted 
across the field of battle of Hollabrun, fought a fortnight before, 
and still dotted with the unburied corpses of his countrymen. 
Napoleon significantly advertising Talleyrand that “il est bon 
que ce Prussien apprenne par ses yeux de quelle maniére nous 
faisons la guerre.” 

Within a few weeks of his crossing the Rhine, the allies were 
overthrown at Austerlitz; the successor of the Caesars came per- 
sonally to sue for peace at the bivouac of the offspring of the 
revolution ;—the Russian autocrat too happy to be permitted to 
escape to his northern wastes on any terms, with the remains 
of his army. No wonder that the realization of such successes 
should have awakened other and wilder dreams of ambition. Be- 
sides awarding the regal title to his allies, the electors of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg, he fulminated a sentence of dethronement 
against the Neapolitan Bourbons, who had unfortunately declared 
at the wrong moment, in the hour of his apparent embarrass- 
ment. He provides thrones for his brothers—Naples for Joseph, 
Holland for Louis, a grand duchy of Berg for Murat, other terri- 
torial duchies and revenues for his faithful adherents, Venetian 
states and confederation of the Rhine for himself. No wonder, 
either, that others should have partaken of the intoxication too. 

“ For men of calm and deliberate temper (if there remained any after 
witnessing such events) there was but one subject of apprehension— 
the known inconstancy of fortune, and, what is still more formidable, 
the weakness of the human understanding, which sometimes supports 
misfortune without quailing, rarely prosperity without committing 
great errors.” 


To add to his good fortune, Mr. Fox, from whose policy he 
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expected such a tone as would, at least, have afforded him an 
honourable excuse for peace, had just succeeded his great rival in 
the government. The following character of Mr. Pitt’s admi- 
nistration, which even to this day so much divides opinion in this 
country, as to make it difficult to obtain an impartial verdict from 
any one in a position entitled to pronounce a judgment at all, or 
impose it on others, will be valued as coming from one conver- 
sant with politics, sufficiently versed in our parliamentary history 
to appreciate its lessons, yet not blinded by his adherence to 
either Mr. Pitt’s partizans or opponents, or the heirs of their 
passions, to prevent him from discerning the truth. The reader 
will probably assent to the whole of the reflections, not on the 
character merely, but on the circumstances in which Pitt lived, 
and the tenure of his power. 


“If one respects those ministers, who, in absolute monarchies, are 
able to rule, for a long period, both the weakness of their sovereign 
and the instability of courts, and to rule in their master’s name over a 
servile people, what admiration ought one not to feel for a man whose 
power, established over a free nation, lasted twenty years! Courts are 
capricious enough, doubtless, but they are not more so than large 
deliberating assemblies. All the caprices of opinion excited by the 


thousand stimulants of the daily press, and reflected in a parliament 
where they assume the authority of the national sovereignty, compose 
that fluctuating will, by turns servile and despotic, which the minister 
must captivate, in order to reign himself over that crowd of heads who 
fancy that they ought to govern. He must possess, in order to sway, 
besides the art of flattery which ensures success at courts, that other 
art so different from it, of eloquence,—sometimes homely, sometimes 
lofty,—which is indispensable in order to obtain a hearing in an 
assembly of men. He must have what is not an art, but a gift,— 
strength of character, by which one succeeds in braving or controlling 
excited passions. Mr. Pitt possessed in a high degree all these 
qualities, both natural and acquired. Exposed for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to the impressive eloquence of Mr. Fox, to the poignant sarcasms 
of Sheridan, he stood erect and maintained an imperturbable coolness ; 
spoke constantly with judgment, effect, and moderation : and when the 
sonorous voice of his adversaries was aided by the yet more powerful 
echo of events; when the French revolution, repeatedly defeating the 
most experienced statesmen and generals of Europe, exploded across 
his path ‘Fleurus,’ ‘Zurich,’ or ‘Marengo,’ he always succeded in 
restraining, by the firmness and fitness of his answers, the too active 
‘pirits of the British parliament. With the exception of some financi.l 
institutions of doubtful advantage, he created nothing in England; }:.c 
Was often in error respecting the relative strength of European countries, 
and on the issue of events; but he added to the talents of a great 
political orator an ardent love of his own country, and an impassicned 
hatred of the French revolution. Representing in England not the 
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aristocracy of blood, but of commerce, which latter liberally poured 
her treasures into his lap in the way of loans, he resisted the 
greatness of France and the contagion of democratic disorders with 
intrepid perseverance, and maintained order in his country without 
diminishing its liberty. Te left it overloaded with debt, but in peace- 
able possession of the Ocean and the Indies. He used and abused the 
force of Great Britain; BUT It WAS TIE SECOND NATION OF THE 
EARTIL WHEN WE DIED,—IT WAS THE FIRST IN EIGHT YEARS AFTER 
HIS DEATH. . . . . . Mr. Pitt, so successful during eighteen 
years, was unhappy during the last few days of his life. We French- 
men were avenged on this cruel enemy, for he might then have 
believed that our victories would last for ever, he might have doubted 
the soundness of his policy, and have trembled for the future of his 
country. It was one of his most common-place suecessors, Lord 
Castlereagh, who was to reap the fruits of our disasters.” 


Few will question the force and truth of these remarks. Mr. 
Pitt’s policy (after his abandonment of his reform views) was one 
of resistance to innovation rather than of organization and insti- 
tution. In finance, statistics, and political economy he was in 
arrear of his age, and that age not a luminousone. From having 
been in his younger days the advocate of reform, the French 
revolution, by its excesses, drove him into the opposite extreme, 


and caused his name, long after his death, to be invoked as a 
posthumous palladium by the Eldon school of politicians. 

Unfortunately for the peace of the world, Mr. Fox, the oppo- 
nent of war, followed his rival to the tomb early in the autumn 
of 1806, and the negociations, without being broken off, gradually 
assumed a less accommodating character in the hands of our 
ambassador, Lord Lauderdale. The Prussian cabinet, in its weak- 
ness and irresolution, by turns deceiving and deserting every other, 
was deserted itself at last. Hanover, the price of her prosti- 
tution and the evidence of her shame, bringing upon her the 
contempt of the allies, confiscation and war from England, and 
eventually, to resume it, invasion and destruction at the hands of 
France. 

But these matters did not reach their crisis till September. 
During the months that had elapsed since the return of Napoleon 
from his Austrian war, his industry had been prodigious and 
unceasing. The organization of the confederation of the Rhine, 
the control of which he wrested from the German empire: the 
fiscal resources of France also occupied his creative care. Deter- 
mined, notwithstanding the prospect of peace, to be fully prepared 
for the continuance of vigorous war, he declared to the legislative 
body that for peace the income of the state should be £28,800,000, 
that for war £32,800,000. The year of peace (1802) had cost 
but £20,000,000; but since that, the re-establishment of the 
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monarchy, public works, payment of the clergy, and some increase 
of public debt, had brought up the minimum of expenditure to 
£24,000,000. He had re-introduced, as we have already seen, 
the principle of indirect taxation, a sort of excise producing 
£1,000,000: this was extended, and expected to produce 
£2,000,000. In addition to this salt was to be subjected toa 
duty—an unpopular one no doubt—but the proceeds of which 
were destined to supersede one equally distasteful, that of gates 
or barriers for the maintenance of the public roads. These tolls 
had produced an income of £600,000, but the treasury was obliged 
to contribute at least £400,000 more, and without attaining the 
object of having even decent communications, for which it was 
calculated that at least £1,400,000 was needed,* and this sum it 
was expected to derive from the salt-tax. With these resources 
France could afford to spend annually £5,200,000 on her navy ; 
£12,000,000 on her army; could maintain fifty sail of the line in 
commission, and 450,000 men in marching order. Far too much 
for the repose and safety of the world in his keeping ; but who was 
to withstand him in France ?—how was any opposition to fly in the 
face of power so solid and victories so brilliant? Add to all this 
the roads, bridges, harbours, and canals begun and prosecuted ; 
the public monuments of Paris altered; the promulgation of the 
code of procedure; the establishment (on a new footing) of the 
council of state, of the university, of the bank, the liquidation of 
the arrears in the finances; and M. Thiers is of opinion that all 
this, began only in January and completed in July, 1806, stamps 
that year as the most memorable of his reign for the interior. 
“What intellect,” he exclaims, “ ever conceived more numerous, 
vast, or profound designs, or effected them in less time? It is 
true we are arriving at the summit of that prodigious reign of an 
elevation without a parallel, and of which one may say in survey- 
ing the entire picture of human greatness, that none surpass it, 
even if there are any that nearly reach it.” 

This year, however, was to finish in the midst of a war more 
distant and eventful than any yet undertaken by France. Prussia, 
compromised with all the powers, and betraying itself, was at last 
compelled to take a decisive measure. Besides the wounded 
vanity of the court, its government was impelled beyond their 
power of resistance by the feeling out of doors. ‘ That honest 
German people, ignorant of the duplicity of their rulers, but 
indignant at the demeanour of France, and the language of the 





* Our turnpike tolls in England and Wales are a trifle over £1,400,000 ; 
our highways, not turnpike, cost £’1,100,000 more ; so that the French estimate 
for so much greater an extent of mileage was very frugal, labour being far 
cheaper, 
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military quartered on their frontier, were anxious to measure 
themselves, and reckless of the consequences. It might easily 
have been foreseen that Prussia entered the lists too late; she 
was too weak and rash to count on victory after the reverses of 
her neighbour. However, as at Manchester in 1848, so at 
Berlin and Potsdam in 1806, prevailed the utmost contempt of 
the enemy, and confidence in their own resources and valour. An 
army of 160,000 men (just the 150,000 militia, plus the 10,000 
regular troops desired by the Duke of Wellington’s letter), were 
ready for the contest, without any more doubt of entire success 
than our free-trade statesmen here had in the efficacy of that remedy 
against the horrors of war and the present acerbities of mankind, 
After having basely submitted to accept Hanover, violently torn 
from the dominions of George III., becoming an accessary to this 
felony, a receiver of stolen goods, that court had the effrontery to 
fancy that in the face of such acts they could recover and preserve 
the honour inherited from the great Frederick. “ Sad spectacle,” 
says M. Thiers, in commenting upon it, “solemn admonition! 
There is no such a delirium as that into which the multitude con- 
ducts the wise, or that in which courts plunge feeble kings.” 

Their conduct added irritation to the dictates of ambition in 
Napoleon, who had already arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
frontier when he was summoned (7th Oct.) to quit his position 
by the Prussian ultimatum. “ What!” he exclaims, in a pro- 
clamation to the army, “ are we, after all our glory, to abandon our 
allies, to return to our country like deserters? Soldiers, there is 
not one of you who will choose to re-enter France by any other 
road but that of honour, or except under triumphal arches.” 
The imperial dramaturgist thoroughly understood the effect of this 
language upon his followers; in the composition of epilogues to 
the plays already acted by his soldiers on the theatre of war, of 
prologues to the performances for which they stood next engaged, 
he was unrivalled*—himself a sort of ancient chorus for the in- 
formation of the European audience of the progress of the 
representation, of the views of the artist, of the moral lesson 
sought to be impressed upon mankind (breathless though not 
applauding), heiglitened with all the effect of stage decoration and 
scenery. 





* Were we Celts instead of Anglo-Saxons, we could better understand this 
theatrical style, which, after all, was not more lofty than some of the addresses 
of O’Connell, so effective among the Milesians. M. Thiers might retort 
that our harangues on the anti-slavery agitation—on the reform bill—were 
quite as sonorous and stilted; that our ten-pounders and pot-wallopers were 
quite as unconscious of the real merits of the questions that agitated them as 
were the grenadiers of Napoleon of the sentiments to which he appealed. Our 
Judaizing materialism tends to deaden all enthusiasm. When some ardent 
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Accordingly, the Saxon frontier was crossed by the French on 
the 8th of October. The Prussian forces were commanded by 
the Duke of Brunswick, a nephew and pupil of Frederick. 

“There are,” says Thiers, “some of those well-established re- 
putations which are sometimes destined to be the ruin of empires : 
one cannot refuse to them the chief command—but the public, the 
minute after it has been conferred, perceives their insufficiency under 
their military glory, blames the choice it has imposed upon the State, 
and makes it still worse by weakening with its criticisms the moral 
authority of the command, without which the mere official order is 
nothing.” 

So it happened in Prussia, where this choice was freely blamed, 
and where, with a boldness unknown elsewhere, it seemed, oddly 
enough, as if liberty of thought and language were to originate in 
the bosom of the army. Instead of contenting themselves with 
defending the line of the Elbe, it was determined, on the advice 
of Prince Hohenlohe, the second in command, to take post far in 
advance, on the north-eastern slopes of the Thuringian forest, 
and there, their left flank covered by the Saale, they awaited the 
bursting of the storm. Napoleon could scarcely believe that 
their rashness should so well second his designs. On the 9th of 
April a partial action took place, in which Murat’s cavalry routed 
that of the Prussians, at Schleitz. 

“ Apres cela,” writes Napoleon to Soult on the 10th, “quelque chose 
que fasse Pennemi, s'il m’attaque j’en serai enchanté; s'il se laisse at- 
taquer je ne le manquerai pas. . . . .je désire beaucoup une bataille. . . 
ila une grande confiance dans ses forces, il n’y a point dimpossibilité 
alors qu'il m’attaque. C’est ce qu’il peut me faire de plus agréable. 
Apres cette bataiile (the issue of which appeared thus certain to the 
imperial writer), je serai avant lui 2 Dresde et 4 Berlin.” 

That same day, the 10th (Lannes’) corps entirely surprised 
and routed at Saalfield a division under the orders of the King’s 
brother, Prince Louis, who fell in the conflict. Hohenlohe, 
meantime, at the head of one of the armies, listening to the 
cannon fired in that engagement, and not free from some sinister 
forebodings, was unable to resolve on any decisive movement, 
whether of offence, support, or retreat;—sauntering about on 
horseback, questioning all comers and goers, but giving no orders. 
“Sad spectacle,” contemptuously remarks M. Thiers, “ the sight 
of so much incapacity and imprudence, pitted against so much 
vigilance and genius.” 

These two combats, though the actual loss in men had not 
been extreme, had destroyed the self-confidence of the Prussian 


spirit tries to revive it with a song of Somnauth, we overwhelm him with our 
pitiless ridicule. 
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ofticers and men. The presumptuous Hohenlohe, too late for 
success, in obedience to orders from the generalissimo, recrossed 
the Saale on his way to unite with the main army of the monarchy, 
The Duke of Brunswick himself, an old and prudent warrior, 
sharing in the general apprehension which had replaced the 
previous presumption, fearing the fate of Mack if the French 
should separate him from the line of the Elbe, commenced a 
retreat towards Magdeburgh on its banks. | Hohenlohe, with 
50,000 men, was to occupy the slopes about Jena, and cover the 
Saale and the line of retreat. Both were too late. Eighteen or 
twenty miles a day, encumbered with baggage, a court, councillors, 
civilians, was all ‘they pretended to ac complish in presence of 
a French army, accustomed to traverse twice that distance when 
they had an object to gain. The great master whose voice it 
obeyed had so arranged his several corps under their respective 
marshals over an advancing front of 30 miles, that he had the 
faculty of amassing and concentrating, within a few hours, 
100,000 men upon any point where there was either a resistance 
to be threatened or a blow to be struck. So about noon on the 
13th of October he arrived in front of Jena. Lannes was there 
already; the two immediately mounted on horseback toreconnoitre. 
Some important heights were gained by the French sharpshooters 
after a brisk struggle at Landsgraffenberg, but a passage had to 
be cut by the sappers for the artillery. Napoleon himself, till 
far into the night, surveyed and assisted at the work, which was 
carried on by torch-light, and then bivouacked in the centre of 
his guard. 

M. Thiers tells us, that the peasantry have since marked by a 
huge heap of stones the place “ oti ce personnage, populaire partout, 
méme dans les lieux ow il ne s’est montré que terrible, passa cette 
nuit mémorable,” reminding us of the exploits unfolded in their 
own national tales of the Niebelungen, or the dark traditions 
recorded of the resting-places of the Evil One. 

The French soldiers were forbidden to make fires, and their 
numbers and the extent of their position were unknown to 
Hohenlohe, who, confident that their main effort was directed 
eastward against Dresden, thought he had in his front only 
the corps of Augereau and Lannes, whose temerity he felt he 
could chastise if they molested him. The Duke of Brunswick 
meantime, having reiterated orders to him to undertake nothing 
serious, he renounced all attempts to retake Landsgraffenberg; 
which Napoleon had snatched from himi—becoming thus the 
most dutiful of lieutenants at the worst moment—for it was from 
this very issue, which he would hazard no assault to recover, 
that he was to receive the disastrous blow of the 14th. 
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The emperor, alert on that day before the dawn, was received 
with cheers, which, though nothing could be seen through the 
fog, first told the Prussians that the giant was at hand. Their 
courage and patriotism were of no avail against the ability and 
well-tried discipline of the French under such a leader. Long 
before the close of the day the rout was complete ; 200 pieces of 
cannon and 15,000 prisoners being left in the hands of the 
invaders. General Ruchel, one of the great partizans of the war, 
“the unwise but ardent lover of his country,” who with a sepa- 
rate division of 20,000 men had been anxiously and for many 
hours expected, arrived too late to stay the rout, meeting with 
nothing but a race of fugitives, and slain himself almost directly 
he reached the field. The French cavalry galloping to Weimar 
swept everything before them; and on the same day Davoust 
at Auerstadt, though shabbily deserted by Bernadotte, fought, 
and with his single corps triumphed over the royal army under 
the Duke of Brunswick and the King. The latter, dispirited by 
defeat, was retreating upon Hohenlohe’s army, which he still 
believed to be entire. Hohenlohe ont his side hoped to rally his 
disbanded troops on those of Brunswick—the revelation of the 
double disaster drove every one, king, court, generals, officers, 
and men to desperation and flight. Even the victor could 
scarcely believe the extent of the triumph. “ Votre maréchal y 
voit double,” was his reply to the aide-du-camp who brought him 
word that Davoust had with 26,000 men triumphed over 70,000 
(in allusion to that celebrated officer’s notoriously defective 
vision) ; but when the brilliant deed was absolutely proved, his 
satisfaction was made known; the expression of it in the 
hospitals by Duroc to the wounded soldiers called forth the 
most enthusiastic cheers from these desperate patients, who, 
intoxicated with the glory they had won, declared they were 
only anxious to be restored to life to risk it again in the 
service of such a leader. On the morrow Napoleon took 
steps to profit by his victory with an activity unequalled by any 
other commander. After carefully concentrating before the 
action, he spread himself out like a net to envelope everything 
that was flying. Murat and Ney hurried next day to Erfurt. 
Their menaces compelled that place with 9,000 men to surrender. 
Of the fortresses (which, if properly provisioned and defended, 
might have prolonged the existence of the monarchy), Spandau 
was given up on the 25th; the folly of the government had not 
even mounted the guns, of which there were a sufficient quantity 
in the place. Berlin, full of munitions and stores, fell without 
a blow. Stettin, a fortified city, with a garrison of 6,000 men, 
capitulated to a force of light cavalry, mere chasseurs and hussars, 
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a new and strange occurrence in war. In one calendar month 
from his entry across the Saxon frontier, by the capitulation of 
Hohenlohe with his remnant of 16,000 men, on the 28th; of 
Blucher, with 14,000 more, on the 7th November; of Kleist, at 
Magdeburg, on the 8th, with 22,000; the Prussian monarchy was 
annihilated ; and “the king of a great nation, the second successor 
of the great Frederick, saw himself without dominions or 
soldiers.” 100,000 men, says Thiers, were prisoners at once; 
25,000 had been killed or wounded ; and of the remaining 35,000, 
not one had crossed the Oder, all had disbanded, and fled across 
the fields to their respective homes. 

Napoleon at Potsdam went to visit the tomb of the great 
king—the philosopher of Sans Souci, as M. Thiers remarks he 
was justly entitled to be called ; 

“ For he sustained with sarcastic indifference the weight alike of 
the sceptre and the sword; one might have said, indeed, that while 
ridiculing the neighbouring courts he did not spare even his own 
people, had he not taken such pains to govern them well. But how 
strange is the concatenation which links, separates, mixes, and con- 
founds men and things in this world! Frederick and Napoleon met 
here in a strange fashion. That philosophical king, who, from the 
height of his throne, had unwittingly make himself one of the 
promoters of the French revolution, now, laid low in his coffin, 
received the visit of that general of the revolution, become emperor, 
conqueror of Berlin and Potsdam. The victor of Jena paying his 
respects to the winner of Rosbach. Unhappily these returns of 
fortune were not her last.” 

The sword of Frederick was sent to the Invalides. M. Thiers 
says, in the respect which was paid to the spoil of this great 
hero, there was nothing that should offend the susceptibility of 
the Prussian nation. We think an inscription from the victor 
upon the trophy itself, denoting its inviolability in his eyes, would 
have been more generous and becoming. Cesar would not 
even resume possession of his own sword taken from him in a 
battle with the Averni, but hung up in one of their temples; 
years afterwards, when it was shown to him, he refused to permit 
his friends to remove it, “looking on it,” says Plutarch, “as a 
thing consecrated.” 

A remarkable want of discipline had, among other causes, 
prevented the Prussian troops from rallying or resisting,—that 
demoralization, the fatal consequence of sudden disasters, of the 
overthrow of a great kingdom, had begun to extend itself among 
the pursuers—enveloping both the victor and the vanquished. 
“‘ We had gained the very perfection of war upon a great scale, and 
we had already arrived at the limit where it becomes an immense 
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confusion.” For in the imperial army, the intoxication of 
triumph, the love and habit of plunder produced its effects: as 
even in our own, the conquerors after Badajoz and Ciudad 
Rodrigo were insupportable to their allies and their officers ; 
how much more so the French, where the discipline was always 
more relaxed, and the distinction between officers and men so 
much less rigorously preserved than with us. 


“ That 160,000 Frenchmen, trained to military perfection by 15 years 
of war, should have overcome 160,000 Prussians enervated by a long 
peace, is no great miracle to be sure ;” but what M.-Thiers observes 
as justly wonderful is, “that the oblique march of the French army 
should have been so combined that the Prussians, constantly outflanked 
and overtaken during a retreat of 200 leagues, should only arrive at 
the river Oder the very day when that river was occupied by the 
hostile forces, and by them captured to the very last man.” Well, 
indeed, might he say, that “ after Jena the whole continent seemed to 
have escheated to the French army. The soldiers of the great 
Frederick had been the last resource of envy, when they were de- 
stroyed there remained to envy only that other resource which, alas! 
never fails her,—that is to foretell the errors that would be committed 
by a genius henceforth become irresistible : for it is unfortunately true 
that genius, after having driven envy to despair by its successes, 
undertakes itself to console her by its faults.” 


So indeed it seemed as other and vaster designs began to unfold 
themselves. The Russians, though not at hand, or in time to 
save their ally, were nevertheless approaching. Napoleon deter- 
mined to advance into Poland—partly owing to his preference 
for offensive war—but as much perhaps from views, though not 
very definite, of the independence of Poland itself, that is, its erec- 
tion into a vassal kingdom of his empire. The population of War- 
saw was full of hope and excitement on the entry within the city, 
for the first time, of a French army (a French prince had reigned 
there for a few months 232 years before), and thither Napoleon 
himself repaired about Christmas, 1806. Here, however, the un- 
usually mild season, in that generally rigorous climate, paralyzed 
his operations for some weeks: alternate frosts and thaws, the 
former very slight, had converted the marshy plains of the 
Vistula, the Narew, and the Bug, into impassable bogs engulph- 
ing men and horses. Emboldened by the knowledge of his 
difficulties, the 80,000 Russians under Benningsen, accustomed 
to the hardships of their northern region, began to disquiet his 
cantonments, The season at the end of January had become 
more severe, the country covered with snow, and the ground 
hard, permitting the French to move. The first days in February 
were spent in manceuvres and partial combats, but the 8th 
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showed the Russians resolutely posted at Eylau, awaiting battle 
with dogged obstinacy. Napoleon, placing himself at the foot of 
some trees in the churchyard of Eylau, directed from thence the 
operations. A tremendous fire of artillery, opened at half-cannon- 
shot distance by the Russians with overwhelming numbers, and 
replied to by the French with greater skill and effect, raged for 
some hours in a landscape rendered lurid from the mixture of 
the flames and snow. The non-arrival of the corps which was 
to attack the left rear of the Russians kept Napoleon otherwise 
inactive; but on its appearance with Davoust, he assumed the 
offensive, and sent Augereau with the 7th corps against the 
enemy’s centre. The latter, sick of a fever, his eyes red and 
swollen, but regardless of bodily suffering, fell wounded after 
witnessing the almost complete destruction of his corps under 
the tempest of the Russian artillery. The historian exhibits to 
us a striking picture of this memorable scene—the marshal 
borne wounded as he was into the churchyard, and there laid 
down at the feet of Napoleon, to whom he complained, not with- 
out bitterness, of not having been supported in time. “ A stern 
sadness prevailed in the countenances of the imperial staff. The 
emperor himself, graver than usual, but calm and firm, imposing 
upon those around the same impassibility he observed himself, 
addressed a few words of comfort to Augereau before ordering 
him to be conveyed for safety to the rear.” All this in the 
churchyard, piled with the corpses of the officers and men who 
had fallen, in an awful snow-storm, a leaden sky fitfully lit up 
by the glare of the conflagration. Murat, however, and the 
French cavalry got him out of that scrape, just as that same arm, 
led by Kellerman, had done ina similar predicament at Marengo. 
“The time,” says Thiers, “ of our defeats was not yet come, and 
Fortune, rigorous at a later period for this extraordinary man, 
still treated him as her favorite.” Ney, too, who had been at a 
great distance from the scene of action in the morning—Ney, 
whose privilege it was always to save the French army in these 
Russian conflicts, appeared on the left in the evening in time to 
decide the enemy on retreating at once. But the slaughter 
among the victors, even by M. Thiers’? own account, was appal- 
ling. Nearly 10,000 French he admits to have fallen; while 
the loss of the Russians was almost treble: yet on the 9th 
Napoleon was again in pursuit, and even threatened Keenigsberg. 
The rigour of the climate, however, protected the Russian armies 
from his enterprize, and difficulties of subsistence suggesting to 
him the inconvenience of occupying a position so much in 
advance of his resources, he commenced on the 17th a retrograde 
movement, having previously sent back 6000 wounded men in 
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sledges, 150 miles towards the rear: he himself took up his 
quarters at the hamlet of Osterode, at an equal distance from 
Dantzig, which Lefebre besieged, and Koenigsberg, the Russian 
head quarters. 

Here he attended to the discipline and commissariat of his 
army, continued his diplomatic correspondence, controlled France, 
and watched all Europe; embracing every variety of project, 
from the refounding of a kingdom (Poland), down to the corre- 
sponding with a secret police 1000 miles off; projecting the 
further subjugation of a neighbouring empire for the spring, yet 
fostering art and science in his own with the enthusiasm and 
feeling of a patron of taste, and a vigilance equal to that of one 
of his own police officers: worried by intrigues and complaints 
among the members of his family, and yet amid all his greater 
cares condescending to correct their distant follies with his 
authoritative admonition. To king Joseph, who grumbled about 
the hardships * undergone by the army in Naples, he writes, 
(March 1st, 1807), 


“The officers on my staff have not undressed fur two months— 
some not for four. I have been a fortnight without drawing off my 
boots. We are in the midst of mud and snow, without wine, brandy, 
or bread—feeding on potatoes and meat ; making long marches and 
counter-marches without any sort of comforts ; fighting, generally 





* However, there is no doubt that some of the troops alluded to by Joseph 
did suffer, though in a different way from the army under his brother. The 
celebrated Paul Louis Courier, then a major of horse artillery, has left a 
somewhat ludicrous account of his own personal adventures, as well as the 
general character of the difficulties they encountered, in letters written from 
the scenes themselves. “J’ai recu, mon général, la chemise dont vous me 
faites présent; Dieu vous le rende, mon général, en ce monde ci ou dans 
Yautre. Jamais charité ne fut mieux placée que celle-la . . . . Ll n’y avait 
que vous, mon général, capable de cette bonne ceuvre dans toute Parmeée ; car 
outre que mes camarades sont pour la plupart aussi mal équipés que moi, il 
passe aunjour@’hui pour constant que je ne puis rien garder, Pexpérience 
ayant confirmé que tout ce que Pon me donne va aux brigands en droiture. 
Quand j’échappai nu de Coregliano, St. Vincent me vetit, et m’emplit une 
valise de beaux et bons effets qui me furent pris 8 jours apres sur les hautcurs 
de Nicastro. Le Général Verdier et son état-major me firent une autre 
pacotille que je ne portai pas plus loin que la Mantea, ot je fus dépouillé pour 
la déme fois. On s’est done lassé de m’habiller et de me faire ?aumoéne et on 
croit généralement que mon destin est de mourir nu comme je suis venu au 
monde. Nuleto, 10 Sept. 1806.” 

The Calabrian brigands . . . “ils nous échappent aisément, non pas nous 
teux. Ceux que nous attrappons, nous les pendons aux arbres ; quand ils nous 
prennent, ils nous brilent le plus doucement qu’ils peuvent. Moi qui vous 
parle, Monsieur, je suis tombé entre leurs mains; pour m’en tirer il a fallu 
plusieurs miracles. J’assistai 2 une délibération ov il s’agissait de savoir si je 
serais pendu brilé ou fusillé. Je fus méme admis d opiner. C’est un récit 
ont je pourrai vous divertir quelque jour.” 
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with bayonets, and under a fire of grape-shot .... It is absurd of 
you, then, to compare the places where we are with that beautiful 
country of Naples, where one meets with wine, bread, clean sheets, 
and society, even women. After having destroyed the Prussian 
monarchy, we are fighting against the Calmucks and Cossacks, the 
wild hordes of the North, who of old over-ran the Roman empire ; we 
are making war in its utmost energy and horror.” 


He had, too, in spite of his victory and of his obstinate main- 
tenance of his position at the gates of Russia, to counteract from 
thence all the false reports industriously circulated at Berlin, 
Vienna, and even Paris. The latter most disquieted him : stories 
were current of the immense losses sustained. “ But what are 2,000 
or 3,000 men slain in action?’ he asks in a letter to Fouché.— 
“When I lead back my army to the Rhine, it will be found that 
very few are absent from the roll-call.” We before alluded to the 
want of discipline: it seems that while Eylau was fought, 
60,000 men were wanting from the ranks, of which only half were 
in hospital. “Les autres étaient en maraude,’—plundering 
three times more food than they used—30,000 vagabonds living 
at discretion upon the peasantry,—“ les uns vrais laches, dont 
une armée, méme héroique, a tovjours une certaine quantité dans 
les rangs ; les autres fort braves, au contraire, mais pillards par 
nature, aimant la liberté et le désordre, et préts 4 revenir au corps 
dés qu’ils apprenaient la reprise des opérations.” The dealing 
with this monstrous evil did not monopolise his energy. Nothing 
was too minute for his searching curiosity, for a suspicious habit, 
as his admirer observes satirically, “ne peut manquer d’arriver 
chez un maitre absolu et nouveau,” 

He had learned that Madame de Stael had returned to Paris— 
that she had already, in more than one circle, made him the sub- 
ject of a course of conversational hostilities. So he determined 
to have her removed; and as Fouché, though ordered, was not 
to be entirely trusted for so delicate an operation, he desires 
Cambacéres will have an eye upon Fouché, so that his wishes in 
that respect might be fully complied with. Meantime, some 
poetry and music had been composed in his honour; but the 
fastidious ruler, albeit without leisure to undress for a fortnight, 
found time and inclination to criticize the productions, and to 
order (such is the power of arms over the muses) the composi- 
tion of others less fulsome, to receive them from Paris, to read 
them, thank and reward their authors. 

* Such,” says the author, “in the midst of the snows of Poland, were 
the occupations of that extraordinary genius—embracing everything, 
watching over everything, aiming at governing not only his soldiers 


and agents but even mind itself; wishing not only to act but to think 
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for all the world—inclined mostly to do good, but sometimes, in his in- 
cessant activity, seduced into doing harm (!!), as is sure to happen to 
whomsoever is all-powerful, and finds no obstacle to his own impulses. 
..+. Sensitive, in the midst of an immense glory, to the puncture of a 
hostile tongue, and descending to persecute a woman for it on the very 
day when he could take the part of a member of the convention against 
a monarchical reaction Let us rejoice, then, that we are 
become subjects of the law,—of that law which is equal for all of us, 
and does not expose us to dependence on the good or bad will of one 
man, be le even the greatest and most generous! Yes, the law is better 
than the will of any human being! But let us be just to that will 
which accomplished such prodigious things—which accomplished them 
by our hands—which employed its fruitful energy in re-organising 
French society, in re-forming Europe, in spreading throughout the 
world our power and our principles—and which, if it be not left us, 
that power which passes away, has bequeathed to us that glory which 
remains—and our glory may sometimes bring back to us our power.” 
Our space forbids us to dwell further on the preparations or 
the events of the rest of the campaign of 1807. All the resources 
of the Russian empire, éven savages armed with bows and arrows, 
to the no small surprise and amusement of the French soldiers, 
came to take part in the struggle; the very rear-guard of auto- 
cratic barbarism pitted against the “saintes bayonettes” of 
revolutionizing civilization, to be annihilated at Friedland. Then 
followed the treaty of Tilsit. Specious as that appeared, M. 
Thiers is no admirer of the political results, or of the new alliance 
there established between France and Russia. Alliance in point 
of fact it was none, beyond a mere compact that neither power 
should interfere with the designs of aggrandisement of the other 
within certain limits previously parcelled out. So far it met the 
views of two ambitious potentates, who were otherwise objects of 
jealousy to each other. But neither country gained anything 
by the alliance between states too distant to have in common 
any interests or points of mutual contact, still less could it be 
hoped that such treaties could ensure mutual aid against an enemy 
of either. M. Thiers however shows that Napoleon had early 
and constantly felt the necessity of some sure ally upon the con- 
tinent. Spain, the usual fidus Achates of France under the 
Bourbon race, had been sacrificed at Trafalgar, and was, though 
humble and subservient, in the last stage of impotence and de- 
cline. Prussia had been fickle; Austria implacable. M. Thiers, 
however, thinks that his wisest policy would have been to have 
restored Prussia, nay, even to have increased her territory, using 
her as a barrier against Russia, and a check upon Austria. Such 
no doubt would have been the more generous course; but after 
having been defeated and brought down, would, she ever have 
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forgiven the conqueror who resuscitated her, or have owed to him 
her existence without harbouring notions of revenge? We doubt 
it. But certainly it would have added more to the lustre of 
Napoleon to have forborne from dismembering the prostrate 
captive, and might even have conspired to suggest milder terms 
to his enemies in the days of his own reverses. 

Listening only to mere selfish ambition, the conqueror dis- 
regarded the feelings of the people he had subdued, and thus 
ensured that rising of all nations which a few years later hurled 
him from his throne. 


“ When, regardless of the limit of the Rhine, he mixed Gauls and 
Germans, and placed French princes in command of the Teutonic race ; 
when his soldiers (after Jena) saluted him as Emperor of the West; 
he necessarily inspired an alarm of universal monarchy, a phantom 
which Europe dreads and detests, which she has combated, and which 
she will do well to oppose without ceasing; but which she may have 
to undergo some day at the hands of the people of the North, after 
refusing to submit to the exercise of it by those of the West.” 


For ourselves, while agreeing with some of the conclusions 
drawn by M. Thiers, we must profess our inability to understand 
the limite du Rhin, which he, and a large and favourite schvol 
of politicians (only in France), consider to be their natural boun- 
dary—geographically no doubt a very convenient one—but 
ethnologically there is no reason why the Teutonic race inhabiting 
the left bank, a race dissimilar in their language, habits, social 
economy, and traditions, should be violently and without their 
own consent converted into Frenchmen, forced to forget their 
own tongue, to be judged, taxed, and governed by strangers, 
speaking a language as foreign to their own as was that of our 
Norman invaders to the native Anglo-Saxons here. Out ofa 
population of 34,000,000, Alsace and Lorraine already contain 
1,400,000 Germans ;—by the proposal which M. Thiers con- 
siders so modest and reasonable she would render tributary 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 more.* 

The summary with which the 7th volume concludes is a piece 
of brilliant eloquence. 


* Population on the left bank of the Rhine, and which would become 
French were the river the boundary :— 
Dusseldorf .. - i . 377,350 
Prussia | Cola ba “ ea -. 1,504,488 
Oldenburg .. vs ‘ ae 20,000 
Bavaria .. .. Circle of the Rhine. . a -- 595,192 
Hesse Darmstadt ..Rhenish Hesse Mayence .. 218,076 
Holland .. .. Grand Duchy of Luxemburg .. 500,000 


Belgium .. .. Part of Luxemburg 4,000 
3,219,106 
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“ Tf, in our opinion, all that was transacted at Tilsit was, notwith- 
standing its brilliancy, open to grave criticism, everything, on the other 
hand, is admirable in the conduct of the military operations. ‘That 
army, Which, transported from the straits of Dover to the sources of 
the Danube with incredible rapidity, surrounded the Austrians at 
Ulm, trampled back the Russians at Vienna, and finished by crushing 
them both at Austerlitz ; after a few months’ repose in Franconia 
resuming its victorious march, entered Saxony, surprised the Prussian 
army in its retreat, broke it in pieces at a single blow at Jena— 
followed it without respite—outflanked it—overtook it, and cap- 
tured it to the very last man on the shores of the Baltic. That army, 
which then, turning from the north towards the cast, hastened to 
encounter the Russians, drove them back upon the Pregel, and only 
halting because impassable mire restrained it, afforded the unpre- 
cedented sight of a French army quietly encamped on the banks of 
the Vistula; then, disturbed on a sudden in its winter quarters, went 
forth to punish the Russians, overtook them at Kylau, and there 
fought with them, though dying of hunger and cold, a sanguinary 
battle—returned after the conflict to its quarters, and then again 
encamped on the snow, but in such a way that its very repose covered 
the operations of a great siege (Dantzig), fed and recruited during a 
long winter, and at distances at which all administration and com- 
missariat break down, resumed its arms in the spring—and this time, 
nature seconding genius, placed itself between the Russians and their 
base of operations, forced them, in order to re-open their way to Konigs- 
berg, to pass a river in its front—thrust them into it at Friedland— 
and thus terminated by an immortal victory on the very banks of the 
Niemen, an expedition the longest and most daring, not across 
defenceless Persia or India like the army of Alexander, but across 
Europe, covered by soldiers as disciplined as they were brave! That is 
quite unparalleled in the history of ages—that is worthy of the 
everlasting admiration of men—that is what unites all the requisite 
qualities—promptitude and circumspection—daring and prudence— 
the art of battles and that of marching—the genius for war, and that 


ee 3,219,106 


Brought forward Ke os a - 
East and West Flanders .. -- 1,200,000 


Belgium .. | Antwerp... a oa .. 327,000 
_ Lunberg and Brabant es .. 500,000 
—— — 2,027,000 


France contains already— 5,246,106 
Alsace me .- Haut Rhin .. 535,000 
Bas Rhin .. 409,000 
Vosges oa 427,894 

1,371,894 


Tn all she would have 6,618,000 


And Switzerland 2 
» 
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of administration—and these things so different, so rarely united, always 
at command, always at the right moment for ensuring success. 
Every one will ask how was it possible to display so much prudence 
in war, and so little in diplomatic policy? And the reply is easy— 
Napoleon conducted his wars with his genius—his policy with his 
passions.” 


Highly as we think, in many respects, of this work, it is, after 
all, a reflection of the political character of its author—showy, 
ambitious, fluctuating, full of a lucid philosophy of observation, 
advocating moderation only because taught by stern experience 
that mankind always end by revolting from the extreme abuse 
of power—but this is its highest aim: the pervading principle is 
one of expediency alone—the loftier one of morality, the doing 
as doing as you would be done by, seems not to enter into the 
imagination of the historian as a rule of action for the prince or 
politician. England has amassed riches— England possesses 
colonies — elements of influence and power — objects of jealousy. 
France must possess them too. She has not within her the 
commercial and colonial faculties— she tries to procure those 
things ready made—to obtain them by force, by violence, which is 
fatal to her aspirations. The mere circumstance of her rival 
being in possession of an Indian empire is gravely put forward 
by M. Thiers as a reason, in sound policy and justice, for the 
expedition to Egypt. Because certain millions of Hindoos 
acknowledge the sway that has been gradually extended over 
them in Asia, are there protected in their lives, families, religion, 
and possessions—certain other millions of men, a thousand miles 
removed from the former, are to be transferred from rulers of 
their own creed, habits, and blood, to the fostering care of a 
French army of occupation—the horrors of Mount Atlas are to be 
repeated along the banks of the Nile. We have already attended 
to the Rhine, and the desperate covetousness of France for 
appropriating to herself the 6,000,000 of men of German blood 
that are to be found on its left bank; an instance of utter con- 
tempt for national feelings unbecoming the advocate of the 
revolution, and the eloquent pleader for the rights of the millions 
versus the domination of the units. The violence done to other 
men’s feelings, whether by a despot who has inherited his power 
from his forefathers, or by a strange prefect or police officer 
imposed upon them by force of arms yesterday, is equally 
culpable, nay, of the two it is more revolting in the revolutionary 
emissary, since he is false to the principle he. professes, an un- 
believer in the creed he persecutes others for rejecting. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the first French revolution 
itself has been visited with some of the severest though indirect 
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strictures by the hand of its professed admirer; that its earlier 
and more legitimate objects are shown to have gradually but 
unavoidably led to violences and excesses, subjecting, by the 
tyrannical re-action which they inspired, the heroes of a temporary 
liber ty to live for years the servants of a despotism as rigorous 
and more exacting than that of any of the Bourbon kings, but 
witn this distinction for the worse, that the political organization, 
the whole internal frame-work of society, was annihilated. The 
extraordinary man who, in this writer’s opinion, had carried her 
to the zenith of her glory near the point where his history pauses, 
astonishing the world by his daring, mystifying his cotemporaries 
by his personal ascendancy, but aware that his power rested 
mainly on his successful and continued appeals to the vanity of 
his countrymen,—adopted as a principle the furtherance of 
revolutionary principles which he hated, among strong neigh- 
bouring nations which it was his policy to weaken; in order 
that by ruining existing institutions, and loosening those ties 
which bound their inhabitants to each other, their station, and 
their country, they might be incapacitated from resistance to his 
own. During those years France performed prodigies of valour, 
and acquired a deathless name in every country into which she 
had intruded her arms; but, on the other hand, she governed 
without inspiring confidence, and she fell without a single 
expression of sympathy from the rest of Europe. 








Art. V1.—First Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry for the 
Improvement of the Health of the Metropolis. 1848. 


ie questionable policy of excepting the metropolis from the 
provisions of the Public Health Bill has not had the effect, 
which was hoped for by government, of diminishing the hostility 
of interested parties to the most important measure of adminis- 
trative improvement submitted to Parliament during the present 
session. In this, as in all cases of proposed reforms, which 
should be effected with promptitude and decision the moment 
they are seen to be required, postponement only affords time to 
those who profit by abuses to organize an opposition, and per- 
haps to render it effective, by the usual arts of private influence 
and misrepresentation. 

The Corporation of London has taken the lead among the 
local boards of the metropolis, in exciting the jealousy of the 
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public against the Bill, which it calls an infringement of the 
“ Saxon ”’ institutions of the country, and an attempt to supersede 
local government by centralization. But although dust has thus 
been thrown into the eyes of some well-meaning and not other- 
wise very clear-sighted persons, the mischief effected has not 
been quite to the extent anticipated. The public have gradually 
acquired a conviction that the London Corporation, as a 
specimen of a Saxon institution (if Saxon it be), is not exactly 
one of which the country has any reason to be proud; and that a 
little “ centralization,” or something else that would enforce the 
reforms which the majority of the Court of Common Council have 
successfully resisted during the last thirteen years, would not be an 
unendurable grievance. We need, therefore, hardly do more than 
explain that the object of the Public Health Bill is not to curtail 
or limit existing municipal rights, but to extend them. The 
Bill invests about 300 towns with powers for sanitary objects 
which they have never before enjoyed, and it guards against the 
abuse of those powers by giving the rate-payers a power, in certain 
cases, of appeal to a central board. The Bill, with every other 
comprehensive enactment that we have yet seen, has its defects 
of detail, which will hereafter require amendment, and may for 
the present afford a handle to its opponents, but these detract 
but little from the general excellence of the principle now for the 
first time sought to be carried out. 

The opposition raised by the local boards of London to the 
Biil is, of course, only the precursor of a more determined resist- 
ance on their part to any measure that may hereafter apply to 
their own case, a resistance which the parliamentary influence of 
the London Corporation has often rendered effectual in defeating 
or marring other schemes of administrative improvement, when 
of a kind to interfere in the remotest degree with corporate privi- 
leges or city government. It may be useful, therefore, to put 
metropolitan constituencies upon their guard; and, with this 
view, we will at once address ourselves to the question of whether 
the City of London should be excepted from the provisions of any 
Sanitary Bill intended for the benefit of the whole metropolis ? 

The answer to this question is not at all dependant upon any 
proof of city mal-administration. We will discuss it first upon the 
assumption (an extreme one certainly) that the city really enjoys 
a representative constitution worthy of the name, and that its 
local government is efficiently and economically conducted. 

Into what are we inquiring? Into the means, principally, of 
obtaining the best and cheapest sewage and surface drainage 
for the metropolis; observe, not for the City separately, and 
other parts of the metropolis separately, as if the City were as 
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distinct from Finsbury, or the Tower Hamlets, as Birmingham 
is distinct from Manchester and Liverpool; but into the means 
of obtaining the best drainage for every street, ward, and parish 
of London, as parts of one connected whole. 

The mystification continually practised by the Corporation, by 
which they deceive others, and are perhaps themselves deceived, 
is that of speaking of the City of London as if all London were 
embraced in the City. Let us note that, on the contrary, the 
City is a mere fraction of London ; its population comprises only 
1-15th section of the population of the metropolis at large ; and 
the area of the 110 City parishes occupies less than half the area 
of the one parish of Marylebone! It follows, that even if the 
drainage of the city were, for its own interests, best left in the 
hands of the Corporation, such an exclusive jurisdiction might 
not be the best for the outlying districts, to be drained by means 
of the same communications with the river as the city. The 
Fleet ditch, for instance, which runs through the City from Pen- 
tonville, drains an area of 4,400 acres, while the whole area of the 
City is but 600 acres; so that the inhabitants of the north of 
London are really much more interested in this one important 
outfall than the members of the Corporation, or the freemen 
householders they represent. 

We have here, in a short compass, the argument upon which 
we have to join issue. The Corporation say to the inhabitants 
of the north of London, the City lies between you and the river, 
and you shall only be drained with our leave. Whenever you 
want a new sewer to run through the City for the better discharge 
of your surface waters, you shall consult us on the subject; and 
in the mean time, without consulting you, or thinking of your 
interest at all in the matter, we shall construct our sewers of what 
form we please, of what capacity we please, and place them at 
what levels we please! 

Should the Corporation enjoy this obstructive power? Is it 
wise, and for the common interest, that in any part of the 
Metropolis independent drainage Commissions should exist, 
acting without concert, and upon different plans ?—or is greater 
efficiency and economy to be secured by unity of system? 

The reader, without being very profoundly versed in civil 
engineering, may easily resolve the problem for himself. Let 
him ascend to the top of St. Paul’s and look round five miles in 
every direction. He has the district before him. To the south, 
are the Surrey hills; to the north, the hills of Highgate and 
Hampstead; between these, the river and the marsh lands of 
Southwark, Lambeth, lower Westminster, and the Tower 
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Hamlets. He will see at a glance that the insalubrity of the 
houses built upon the marsh lands (as yet but partially re- 
covered), arises in great part from the extent of surface water 
which drains into them from the uplands, and then stagnates. 
To cure this evil, it will hardly be necessary to point out to 
him, that the upland water requires, in many cases, to be 
intercepted, and directed to the river by other channels than 
those which it at present finds; and that in every case the 
capacity and position of the main sewers running into the 
river must depend upon the quantity of water intended to flow 
into them from the higher levels; perhaps three or five miles 
distant. 

Suppose, for example, the drainage of Islington to require 
an additional outfall. The dimensions of any new sewer to be 
constructed for this purpose, to run, perhaps, through Alders- 
gate-street, must of . course be governed by the number of the 
Islington drains with which it would be connected, and of which 
the London Corporation has no cognizance.’ Ought then the 
jurisdiction of the Corporation to extend to Islington, or the 
drainage of Islington to depend upon the pleasure of the 
Corporation? And as the Corporation sometimes pleads its 
liberality, and indisposition to create impediments to public 
improvements of any kind, there is still another question. Is 
it right the Corporation should have the power, for the sake 
only of maintaining its present patronage, of throwing upon the 
owners of City property the whole expense of the outfalls required 
for the surrounding districts ? 

This is the right claimed; the right, first, to make sewers 
without any reference to the drainage of the outlying districts 
which may require to use the same communications with the 
river; the right, secondly, to preserve City patronage at the 
expense of the City, when, without it, a great saving of expenditure 
might be effected. 

In the storm of 1846, the largest of the city sewers, the Fleet 
ditch, from the accumulated obstructions occasioned by a sluggish 
stream, proved inadequate to the discharge of the water which 
= into it from a thousand channels. Parts of the sewer were 

urst open, and Field-lane was flooded. The whole expense of 
repairs and reconstruction fell upon the city. But as the cause of 
the damage was not the rain which fell in Farringdon-street, or 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, but the torrents rushing down from 
Pentonville, and Gray’s-inn-lane-road, it is clear that the cost of 
the repairs should have been defrayed, not by the city exclusively, 
hut by the whole district benefited by the same drainage. In the 
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plan proposed, the cost of maintaining the outfalls of the main 
sewers (the most extensive part of works of this class) would be 
spread over the whole of the metropolitan district. 

We have said enough to showthe indispensable necessity of unity 
of system. For different districts in different parts of the coun- 
try, different plans of drainage may be adopted; but the metro- 
polis is one district, and the whole of its upper and lower levels 
must be drained upon one plan, or they cannot be drained 
effectually or without a great waste of means. When the fens 
of Lincolnshire were drained, nobody proposed to divide the work 
among the different parishes of Lincolnshire, leaving each parish 
to set about it in its own way; and yet this is what we were 
lately doing in the case of the metropolis. We divided it among 
seven independent boards, or trusts,* acting without concert, and 
under the direction of different surveyors; each surveyor repu- 
diating the plans of the surveyors of other boards; and the whole 
of the plans therefore wrong, because having no mutual adaptation 
to the common object. 

In every case of proposed drainage for a large district, four 
things have to be considered. 1.—The best /ines of direction for 
the main channels to be formed, and this must depend upon the 
flat, hilly, or undulating character of the whole surface. 
2.—Capacity, in reference to the quantity of water a sewer may be 
required to discharge; and this must depend upon how much or 
how little water is to flow into it from surrounding districts. 





* The ‘ Civil Engineer,’ of February, 1843, describing these different boards, 
and their operation, says,— 


‘What is wanted is an examination into all the metropolitan commissions, to see 
whether they cannot be advantageously consolidated into one body. We have now on 
the northern side of the river Thames, the City, the Westminster, the Holborn and 
Finsbury, the Regent-street, the Tower Hamlets, and the Stebon Heath Commissions : 
here we have six different commissions, which would require months to obtain, even 
supposing it possible that they should all agree. We have, running right through the 
very centre of the Westminster sewage, a sewer of a large class, and at considerable depth, 
constructed about twenty-five to thirty years since, belonging to the Crown, and 
capable of draining an immense district; yet this sewer cannot be touched by the 
Westminster Commissioners. Then again we have, as Mr. Donaldson tells us in his 
report, the Westminster sewers, running from the Thames up Tottenham-court road, 
to the New road; then the Holborn and Finsbury sewage commences, and after the 
sewer passes through the latter district, it comes to the county drainage, so that any 
improvement in the drainage of the uplands of the county could not be made without, 
first, the Westminster Commissioners constructing a new sewer, or lowering an old 
one; then the Holborn and Finsbury doing the same. So, also, if either commission 
wished to divert the upland waters, by constructing catch-water drains, so as to prevent 
too great a flow down any particular district, and prevent the lower parts of the metro. 
polis from being inundated, it cannot be done, and the consequence is that cach 
commission is obliged to cut about and alter the old sewers, to get rid of the evil in 
the best way they can.”"—Civil Engineer for February, 1843. 
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3.—Levels, in reference not ouly to a general fall towards a river, 
or the sea, but also to the depth at the points of junction of the 
branch sewers which may ultimately have to be constructed. This 
having hitherto been very generally neglected,—each board think- 
ing only of its own immediate district,—many of our main sewers 
can now only be connected with the lateral drain perhaps of an 
adjoining street, by being made to run up hill, as in the following 
diagram :— 


Pavement level. 





Sewer A. Sewer B. 


4.—Form of Sewer, in reference both to economy and efficiency 
as adapted to the flow of water and facilities of junction. A 
sewer with square sides cannot well be joined on to a circular 
sewer of the same capacity, and, as all forms cannot be equally 
advantageous, some experiments should surely have been made, 
before the days of the Sanitary Commission, to ascertain what 
forms combine the desired requisities at the least cost. 

The diagrams given in the published reports of the Health of 
Towns Commissioners show the various opinions which prevailed 
among the old Commissions upon this part of an important prac- 
tical question, and carry with them a sufficient explanation of the 
reason why an expenditure exceeding £100,000 per annum should 
have been incurred upon the sewers of the metropolis, without 
any result fairly commensurate with the outlay. Think of a 
million sterling having been actually expended every ten years 
upon the drainage of the metropolis, and the most important 
part of the work, the drainage of the bye-streets and the courts 
and alleys in which the poor reside, having yet (comparatively 
speaking) to be commenced ! 

Yet how could it be otherwise upon the system which has 
prevailed? A system which has suffered the metropolis to be 
governed, in respect to its drainage, upon the principle of a Saxon 
Heptarchy (and this is really all that remains of Saxon about 
our metropolitan institutions),—petty rival jurisdictions, never 
acting in concert, pulling different ways for different objects, and 
eternally quarrelling about their right to a stream or a_ parish 
boundary. We have seen each Board of Sewage Commissioners 
working separately in the dark towards an end which could only 
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be effectually promoted by intelligence and combined action ; and 
the result only a continual doing and undoing; repairing and 
destroying ; improving some neighbourhoods and rendering others 
worse than before; with sewers converted into elongated cess- 
pools; the reservoirs of pestiferous gases escaping to poison the 
atmosphere ; sewers needlessly large where they are required to 
be small, and small where they are required to be large; and 
streets burst open and repaired after a storm, to be again burst 
open and repaired on its recurrence. 

It is not at all necessary we should prove that in any of these 
respects the inhabitants of the City are in a worse state than their 
neighbours. The sanitary state of the City might be much more 
satisfactory than it is admitted to be by the Bill which the Cor- 
poration are now promoting for its improvement, and yet our 
argument would not be affected. When the state of Field-lane 
was mentioned on a recent occasion, it was thought to be a suffi- 
cient answer to say that parts of it were not in the City, although 
bordering upon it. The answer betrayed an ignorance of the 
subject in discussion, for it is districts like Field-lane which 
border upon the City, and can only be drained by sewers which 
must run through the City, which constitute the whole of the 
difficulty. Is it. well that Field-lane and Farringdon-street should 
be in the hands of two rival Boards at open war with each other? 
If the City stood by itself on a hill the difficulty would not arise. 
It might then be admitted that the City alone should attend to 
the drainage of the City; but as part ofa metropolis fifteen times 
greater than itself, is there, or is there not, an inconvenience in 
this divided jurisdiction ? 

With regard to the health of the City, in its present state, we 
may observe, that the testimony furnished by Mr. Anderton and 
the late Dr. Lynch, and recently confirmed by Lord Ashley,* to 





* An appeal having been made to Lord Ashley by the Secretary of the 
Health of Towns Association, for his Lordship’s opinion of the correctness of 
the statements made by Mr. Tyrrell of the health of the City, the following 
was the reply :— 


“« May 2nd, 1848. 


‘* Str.—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, in reply to a 
communication made to me by the City Remembrancer. 

“* You appeal to me for any opinion that I can give in respect of the health, clean+ 
liness, effective drainage, and supply of water, in certain parts of the City of London. 

‘My answer to this appeal need not be long. 1 entirely concur in the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Anderton at a public meeting held in behalf of the widow and chil- 
dren of Dr. Lynch; and am fully convinced that no one of those who gainsay the 
statements of the advocates of sanitary reform, has ever himself inspected those filthy 
and uuwholesome localities. 

‘‘T have perambulated not a few of them in company with a medical gentleman, and 
I must unhesitatingly offer my emphatic and deliberate testimony, that the language 
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the impurities permitted, has not been exceeded by the evidence 
supplied of the neglect of sanitary precautions in any other part 
of the metropolis ; and in no other part of London can there be 
found an equal number of markets, slaughter-houses, and burial- 
grounds in crowded localities. 

The City Solicitor has quoted a return of the Registrar-General, 
showing, that while the deaths in England are 1 in 46, in France 
they are 1 in 42, and in Prussia 1 in 37. These figures do not 
alter the fact that the mortality of the City is greater than that 
of the average of England, or than the average of the metropolis. 
The average mortality of the City is 1 in 40, and that of the 
East and West London Unions 1 in 36 (Cripplegate 1 in 32), 
The mortality of districts adjoining the City is, for St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 1 in 32; Whitecross-st., 1 in 33; City-road, 1 in 31. 
The mortality of the more healthy districts of the metropolis is, 
for St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 1 in 48; for St. John’s, Paddington, 
1 in 56; Stamford-hill, 1 in 63; and Dulwich, 1 in 91.* 


Representalion—The members of the Corporation need not be 
told, however reluctant they may be to admit the fact, that the 
several Boards of Commissioners of Sewers recently superseded 


were none of them founded upon the basis of local representation. 
Mr. Alderman William Lawrence, for example, who has been one 
of the foremost in the agitation against the Public Health Bill, on 
the ground of its interference with popular institutions, acted but 
recently as a Commissioner of Sewers for the Holborn and Fins- 
bury division : and did so as a nominee of the Lord Chancellor; 
not as the representative of the rate-payers, who had no voice 
whatever in the appointment. We must be forgiven if we add, 
that his former position as a Crown Commissioner was a much 
higher one, and more worthy, in our estimation, of the reform 
principles he professes, than his present,—sitting as he does for 





and description of the letter you have just addressed to me, fall short of the real 
abominations which are hourly endured by the wretched inhabitants of those courts 
and alleys. 

‘* It is affirmed, you say, by some of your opponents, that ‘the City of London, 
for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, and the supply of water, cannot be surpassed.’ 
It may be so; science may, possibly, have done its best in the metropolis of the 
British empire. Unlearned as J am in these matters, I do not presume to give an 
opinion on that head. But, if such be the case—if knowledge and zeal can do no 
more for the physical benefit of these masses of living beings, why, then it is evident 
that tho ds upon tho ds are inevitably doomed to a disgusting and hopeless 
degradation. 





‘*T am, Sir, 
* Your very obedient, humble Servant, 
(Signed) ‘* ASHLEY.” 
* Fifth Aunual Report of the RegistrareGeneral.—p. 468, 
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one of the most rotten wards in the City. The predecessor of 
Mr. Alderman Lawrence was Mr. Alderman Hughes Hughes, 
who was returned for the ward of Bread-street in 1844, by 
the votes of 32 resident freemen, his opponent having obtained 
but 31; and there has since been no contest.* An Alderman 
is, by virtue of his office, a member of the Commission of 
Sewers for the City, a magistrate for life, trustee ez-officio for 
numerous public charities, and Lord Mayor by rotation. 

We yield to no man in a respect for the true principles of local 
representation; municipal councils fairly elected by the rate- 
payers are for a thousand reasons better than government 
boards for local duties; but is the nomination of 32 free- 
men in one ward, or even of 300 in another, to offices such 
as the above, affecting the interests, directly or indirectly, of 
a population of two millions, to be preferred to that of a re- 
sponsibie minister? We think not. Of all forms of govern- 
ment that of mock representation is the worst. Despotism is 
bad, but mock representation is despotism without its honesty ; 
despotism in disguise; ambition without the courage of force, 
attaining its ends by cunning. 

Although several attempts, and some recently renewed, have 
been made to get the City franchise extended to rate-payers, 
they have hitherto always failed. The elections continue in 
the hands, not of the rate-payers but of the freemen, and the 
wards (the electoral districts) are so arranged that the smallest 
wards return the majority; so that the Corporation, instead of 
representing the City at large, with its population of 129,000 
inhabitants, is really a petty oligarchy, representing the minority 
of a minority. 

The statement, therefore, that, under the existing system, 
those who are called upon to pay sewers’ rates have a voice in 
the disposal of the money, is at variance with the fact ; and this 
will be the more evident when it is remembered that the sewers’ 
rate is a landlord’s tax, deducted by the tenant from his rent, 
(excepting in cases of special agreement); and as in city cor- 
porate elections the resident freemen only vote, and the owners 
of house property are for the most part non-resident, it is clear 
that the parties chie ly interested can have practically no control 
whatever over the funds to which they are compelled to con- 
tribute.t Is it that no control is required? May unlimited 


* It is understood, however, that this constituency has since been somewhat 
enlarged, but not amended, by the creation of votes on both sides. This is 
one by paying the freedom fines and fees (about £11), for those who cannot 
find the money, or are indisposed to raise it. 

t We may give here, from our own knowledge, the case of an owner of 
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confidence be safely placed in the honest and economical ad- 
ministration of the Corporation as the trustees of the public? 
We will inquire a little into this fact. But first let us examine 
the claim for support set up by the City Commissioners of Sewers 
on the score of gratuitous services. 

Their services are not gratuitous. It is true the Commis- 
sioners do not receive salaries; but salaries are not the only 
mode of payment. There are three modes in which every mem- 
ber of the Corporation is paid.—1. In the invitations which he 
accepts, and even claims as his right, to festivities, of which the 
cost often extends to £1,000 for a single dinner, at the expense 
of his fellow citizens. 2. In his share of an amount of patronage 
greater than is enjoyed by any member of the House of Com- 
mons, Her Majesty’s ministers excepted ;—there being in the 
gift of the corporation no less than 263 places of which the emo- 
luments exceed £100 per annum; 60 of which the emoluments 
exceed £400 per annum; and 21 of which they exceed £1,000 
per annum!* 3. He is paid by those opportunities of influence 
which enable him to secure some one of these offices for himself 
if it should suit him to accept it at the time of its being 
declared vacant. We need not mention the many instances of 
old members of the Corporation (the names of some of them 
as once busy reformers will occur to the reader), now holding 
salaried offices under the Corporation, and who in this way have 
at last found the means of remunerating themselves for their 
former (so called) honorary labours as the Corporation Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. 

Let us look at the expense of one of these offices. The amount of 


house property in the city, a non-freeman. Le was about (in 1843) to pull 
down and rebuild a block of houses, forming the corner of Whitefriars Street, 
Fleet Street, having a frontage of 200 feet. These houses, although burdened 
with sewers’ rate, drained only into cesspools, and he therefore memorialised 
the City Commissioners that a sewer might be made. The application was 
granted on condition of his contributing £100 towards its cost; which was 
aid. When the sewer was completed, he expected to be allowed to use it 
ree of any further expense, but was charged £3 19s. for each of the house 
drains leading into the sewer. These drains were so laid by the Commis- 
sioners that the new buildings were presently filled with rats from the Thames, 
and the owner had then to incur the further expense of traps to keep them 
out. The amount of the sewers’ rate which continues to be collected from the 
same property would have enabled the new Sanitary Board to have taken 
upon itself the entire cost of the sewer and house drains, without any 
additional charge to the owner (Mr. W. E. Hickson). The inquiries set on 
foot by government into exactions of this class, and their exposure, have 
since induced the City Commissioners to give up their system of forced con- 
tributions in similar cases to the above. 

* The particulars of these are given in the number of the ‘ Westminster 
Review’ for March, 1845. 
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the sewers’ rate, when received by the collectors in their several 
districts, is paid into the hands of an officer called the Chamber- 
lain. How much is he paid for taking care of the money? The 
following is the present cost of the office, as fixed bya resolution 
of the Court of Common Council, September 14th, 1843. 


CHAMBERLAIN. 
His emoluments not to exceed * sl ate se oo £2,500 0 0 
For his clerks .. os oe si ae ; . 210210 0 


£4,602 10 0 


Mr. Tyrrell, the City Remembrancer, has addressed a letter to 
Lord Ashley, in which he challenges inquiry into the existence 
of any jobbing on the part of the City Commissioners, and con- 
cludes with stating that the Health of Towns Association, of which 
Lord Ashley is a member, have been “ made the tool of parties 
who have in view objects very foreign to the promotion of health, 
cleanliness, and morality, being nothing less than their own per- 
sonal advancement and aggrandisement, at the expense of the 
liberties and rights of others!” The City Solicitor, in the same 
spirit, describes the Public Health Bill as one to “make small 
places for small people.” 

The parties who prefer these accusations should at least have 
clear notions of what the term “jobbing” means, and should 
be quite certain, that whatever may be their own integrity of 
character, the men and the system they defend are far from the 
imputation they would fasten upon others. Let us drop the 
term “ jobbing,” as needlessly offensive, but pursue this part of 
our inquiry a little further. 

The City Commissioners of Sewers, being in fact merely a 
committee of the Court of Common Council and Court of Alder- 
men, have, in the case of all legal difficulties that may arise, the 
assistance of the legal staff of the Corporation. What is the cost 
of this branch of the public service in salaries, fees, and other 
emoluments? Not less than £35,000 per annum! The return 
furnished by the officers themselves in 1833, of appointments 
held by solicitors, barristers, proctors, and attorneys’ clerks 
under the Corporation, amounted to £38,067 19s. 6d.; and it has 
since not undergone a reduction of 5 per cent. 

It will not be our business to show that any of these gentle- 
men are over-paid in reference to their high individual merits. 


* These emoluments are derived from balances. The chamberlain lending 
the corporation their own money at interest, or advancing it to other parties 
on security. 
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The eminent services of the Recorder, for example, he being not 
only a clerk to the Court of Common Council, but a judge in the 
City Criminal and Civil Courts, may be cheaply secured by his 
salary of £3,000 per annum; but what we desire to know is, 
how it happens that a smaller number of officers possessing high 
professional talent is not made to suffice for the whole of the 
somewhat narrow routine of duties belonging to municipal 
government. 

Let us take the four offices of the City Remembrancer, City 
Solicitor, Comptroller, and Town Clerk, the duties of which are 
analogous, as connected with rents, leases, assignments, tolls, the 
defence of corporate rights, bills to be promoted or opposed in 
Parliament, &c., and which in the new Corporations created by 
the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835, as well as in the Poor Law 
Unions, are all comprised in the duties of the one office of 
Clerk to the Board.* 

REMEMBRANCER. 
Salary o oe “ oe we -» £1,000 
Allowance for Office Expenses os ee ee 250 
Allowance for business done in respect of funds created by 
Act of Parliament .. 595 2 


Allowance for the business of Deputy Registrar, in- 
cludinz #155 4s. 8d. for Office Expenses ee 


0 
0 


277 10 6 
£2,122 12 
“* An office is provided for the Remembrancer by the Corporation. The 
Remembrancer is entitled to one buck and one doe annually out of 
His Majesty’s parks or forests.” 


COMPTROLLER. 


Allowances from City cash :— 


(Signed E. TYRRELL. 


Formerly, £866 11s. 2d., but reduced in 1841 to -. £200 0 0 
Leases, assignments, licenses, fees, &c. paid by the public, 

according to the return furnished in 1833, by Mr. F. B. 

Hookey .. os oe se ae o 74217 4 
From Act of Parliament funds (see the same returns o 27068 8 


£2,657 11 
Subject to Office Expenses) £662 14s. 6d. 
** In addition to the above, a house and taxes are provided at the ex- 
pense of the City, and a coach-house and stable in the City Mews ; 
and also an allowance of coals and candles for the use of the offices ; 
there is also an allowance of £55 per annum for books and other 
stationery.’’ 


TOWN CLERK. 
(As fixed by the ‘‘ Officers’ and Clerks’ Commitee,’’ in their re- 
port, dated May 6th, 1842). 
Authorised fees, which, assestimated by the 
committee, produce an average sum of .. 41,100 


Allowances from City cash we os 200 
From Act of Parliament funds .. se 700 0 0 


(Signed) F. B. Hooxey. 


Carried over £2,000 0 0 £4,780 3 11 


* The practicability of their consolidation may be inferred from the fact 
that the City Solicitor acted for the Comptroller for several weeks on the last 
vacancy occurring by death, and is not now so overburthened by his official 
duties as to find himself incapacitated from representing the borough of Lam- 
beth in parliament. 
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Brought over. £2,000 0 0 £4,780 311 


vo 
* Besides the advantages of an official residence, 
with the usual allowances in respect thereof.’’ 
Allowance for clerks and stationery -- 1,500 0 0 
Life Assurance for the chief clerk, in addition 
to his salary of £500 .. ee ee 200 0 0 
Fees to clerks, which in 1844 produced = 117 0 0 
£3,817 0 0 
Additional Establishment. 
Reader to the court .. on as , 09 
Deputy Registrar... ee ee 200 9 0 
Clerk oe ve os 100 0 0 
400 0 0 
a ~- 
£4,217 0 O 
CITY SOLICITOR. 
In a recent address published by Mr. Chas. Pearson, the present 
City Solicitor, in defence of his consistency as a reformer, 
he says :— 
** By close attention to the duties of my office I have been enabled, with 
my salary and other emoluments, to raise my income to £2,110 a-year, 
that is the amount of the income which I returned under the Property 
Tax assessment.’’—( Page 201.) 
The amount paid to his clerks and for expenses of offices, not included in 
the above, is not stated, but may be assumed, judging from the office 
expenses of the Town Clerk, to be not less than £890. This will make 
the total expense of the office to the public agree with the estimate of 
1833. 
Salary and other emoluments .. os oe -- £2,110 0 0 
Clerks and office expenses ee oe ee - sov 0 0 


—£3,000 0 0 


TOTAL EXPENSE TO THE PUBLIC OF THE FOUR OFFICES £11,997 3 11 

In this country we are accustomed to great anomalies ; but 
one of the most extraordinary lately witnessed has been an agita- 
tion against government patronage, under the virtuous pretext 
that the Commissioners of the Public Health Bill were to be 
paid, and got up by the very men who participate in the above 
abuses. If public servants should not be paid, the argument 
would of course apply most emphatically to the City Remem- 
brancer, and the City Solicitor, whose services, however invalu- 
able, are at least not gratuitous. But what is more extraordinary 
still is the fact, that government should be so far impressed with 
the force of this disinterested reasoning, as to have proposed 
that the office of Commissioner under the Bill should be entirely 
honorary. Upon the remonstrance, however, of some earnest 
reformers in the House, it has been agreed that one of the Com- 
missioners of the Central Board shall receive a salary not 
to exceed £1,500 per annum. Shall we take this as a fair test 
for the remuneration of official labour? If £1,500 per annum 
be a sufficient sum for the expense of a department that is to 
superintend, for sanitary objects, the local Boards of all Eng- 
land, how much of the above £12,000, for a fraction of the 
business of one only of those local Boards, is misapplied ? 

We will not here reproduce the particulars of other offices in 
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the gift of the London Corporation, which were given at length 
in the March number of the ‘ Westminster Review’ for 1845, * 
but the following summary of the whole cannot be too frequently 
laid before the public: 


PATRONAGE OF THE LONDON CORPORATION. 


A statement of the cost to the public, in the year 1833, of the officers and clerks of the London 
Corporation, in salaries, fees, and office allowances, from returns signed by the officers themselves, 
and presented by them to the Revenue Committee of the Court of Common Council in 1835, 


Legal Staff, 
(Consisting of appointments held by solicitors, barristers, proctors, 


and attornies’ clerks ee +e ee ee ee £38,067 19 


State Officers, 

The Lord Mayor, Chamberlain, Sheriffs, Yeoman, Trumpeters, &c.) 24, iz 2 
Officers of Customs and Market Dues... ee oe ee 29,338 12 
Officers of City Gaols .. a ws 4 = -- 4,330 7 
Officers of Public Works oe se ai re - 5,403 12 
Miscellaneous Officers, 


(Including Hall-keepers, Beadles, Irish Society, Port of London, &c.) 9,653 5 


£110,980 19 10 








The above return does not include the patronage arising from 
the City Police, the cost of which is £45,000 per annum, 
(£20,000 per annum more than the charge would have been if 
consolidated with the Metropolitan Police), nor much incidental 
patronage of a kind not necessary to particularize+. Contrast 
this return with the expenditure of the Municipal Corporation 





* Reprinted as a Pamphlet, under the title of ‘City Administration,’ 
No 3. Price 6d. Sold by G. Luxford. 

+ The aldermen are trustees, ex officio, of the Royal Hospitals, and various 
other charity estates ; and the following items should be added to the patron- 
age of the two courts :— 

Ten City Tradesmen’s Bills for various purposes. 

Patronage of Eighteen livings. 

Pensions to Aldermen’s Widows and Children, and others who 

held offices under the Corpcration ne a on £2,793 18 
Pensions to Coal Meters a “s - - oe 17,011 7 
Committees of the Common Council for Tavern Bills, Summer 

Excursions, &c. “ve oe oe ea “ 6,584 16 
Expenses of City Barge, for do., do. (average of seven years) 453 5 
Fitting up Guildhall. and stoppin; up streets on Lord Mayor's 

Day (average of seven years) a os vis ea 529 12 10 


£27,373 0 


SS 
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of Leeds which, for the year 1843, including the administration 
of Justice, expense of gaols, police, county expenses, and 
salaries of every kind, was but £21,464 10s, 11d. ! 

Reform is a plant of slow growth, but if we may judge by the 
impulse it has lately received, the reign of corporate extrava- 
gance, and exclusive privilege, must soon have anend. Let it, 
however, be well understood, when the time comes, that the 
mal-administration of the Corporation of London is only a part 
of a very wide and important question,—that of the best con- 
stitution fitted for the municipal government of the whole 
metropolis ; a subject upon which no city reformer, if in any 
way connected with the Corporation, can be trusted ; however 
honest or unprejudiced he may be upon other topics. 

The reformers of the Corporation appear to have the same 
notions of liberty as Barbés, Blanqui, Hubert, and the rest who 
the other day sought to overturn an assembly elected by 
universal suffrage, that they might govern France in their own 
way. The privileges claimed for the Corporation are viot the 
rights of equals, but the authority of superiors, amounti..g to an 
intolerable usurpation ; and although of late a disposition has 
been shown bya growing party in the Court of Common Council 
to extend the municipal suffrage, this is not with any idea of 
surrendering an atom of their power of interfering with and re- 
stricting the rights and privileges of the rest of the metropolis. 
The members of the Corporation claim :— 

1. The right of taxing the whole of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis without their consent, and of applying the money 
without consulting them in any way on the subject. This power 
is exercised in tonnage charges upon shipping, in duties upon 
coals, corn, wine, potatoes, fruit, oysters, &c. landed from the 
river, or, in the case of coal, coming also to London by canal, 
road, or railway. Of the duties on coal 8d. per ton are levied by 
Act of Parliament for the approaches to London Bridge, and 
some street improyements effected at the west end ; but the duty 
of 4d. per ton, producing about £50,000 per annum, - :claimed 
by the Corporation as a kind of private property, and .sincluded 
in the accounts of what is called the “ City Estate.” 

2, The right of exemption from the county rate in considera- 
tion of their defraying, with a portion of the above money, the 
expenses of the city prisons and of the Central Criminal Court. 

3. The right of regulating the navigation of the River Thames 
from Staines to Yantley Creek; and right to the property in the 
soil on both banks of the river, which they are now disputing 
with the Crown in the Court of Chancery. 

4, The right. of diminishing the security of person and 

2F2 
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property, by setting up, in the middle of the metropolitan district, 
a rival police administration ; to the advantage only of the 
depredator, who profits by the want of unity of action between 
the two establishments. 

5. The right of appointing the Judge of the Central Criminal 
Court, the High Bailiff of Southwark, &c., and right of the 
exclusive management of the prisons of Newgate and the 
Compter,—affecting the administration of justice for the whole 
of the metropolitan circuit. 

6. The right of holding a cattle market in the city without 
consulting the inhabitants of the metropolis, generally, upon the 
inconvenience of allowing horned beasts to be driven in the day- 
time through its most crowded thoroughfares. 

7. The right of slaughter houses in narrow lanes, and of an 
exclusive control over the outfall of the drainage area of the whole 
north of London. 

8. The right of maintaining the pomp and state of Mansion- 
House festivities out of a fund to which the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis contribute by indirect taxation ; and this 
right for the petty exclusive distinction of dining with her 
Majesty’s ministers and other public functionaries on state 
occasions. 


We repeat, that men who can put forward these claims and 
insist upon them, whether they call themselves reformers or 
conservatives, have no true respect for the principle of self- 
government; or no exact comprehension of its signification. 
What they mean by liberty is really a dictatorship. They 
assume powers for a section of London, which, where they should 
exist at all, should only belong to the whole of the metropolis, 
as one municipality. The spirit of their assumption is precisely 
the same as that of the “ Ouvriers” of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
when, in the days of the first French Revolution, they sought to 
domineer over the whole of Paris. 

To form the metropolis into one municipality, and to super- 
sede the multitudinous local acts relative to bye-laws which now 
exist, by an uniform code, the plan we have advocated has been 
that of giving to the ratepayers of the city and each of the metropo- 
litan boroughs the power of electing a town council, and of uniting 
the whole of these councils, for general purposes, by an upper 
chamber chosen from amongst themselves. A consolidation of 
interests effected in this way would supersede the necessity of all 
metropolitan Commissions. But, from what we have seen of the 
difficulty of effecting such an arrangement, we believe that, for the 
present, Commissions are the only practicable palliations of the 
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existing evils. And observe, the objections raised are not to the 
principle of Commissions of government appointment (which might 
be obviated by ultimately making them elective), but to “centraliza- 
tion,” in the sense of that consolidation of public business which, 
with or without representation, is alone the remedy for wasteful 
expenditure. No matter how extended the elective franchise, any 
plan of local reform that would involve the “ rolling into one” such 
offices as the four we have named—of the Remembrancer, the 
Comptroller, the Town Clerk, and the City Solicitor —would be 
denounced in certain quarters as “ centralization” of the most 
dangerous kind. And the clamour would not be confined to the 
holders of these places, nor their expectant possessors in the Cor- 
poration. Out of the Corporation the principal cause of the 
heavy expense of the local rates of the city is its minute parochial 
subdivisions. The entire area of the city being smaller than 
Marylebone, which has but one vestry, the whole of its parochial 
business might be conveniently and economically transacted by 
such a body as the Court of Common Council, if properly con- 
stituted ; but any such scheme would be denounced as “cen- 
tralization” by eighty-five separate juntas, and the host of their 
dependants, profiting by the existing distribution of parochial 
patronage.* Carry, out of the city, the principle of reducing the 
number of local functionaries, and the twenty-one paving boards 
of the parish of St. Pancras, that might, in like manner, be con- 
solidated, to the great advantage of the rate-payers, would equally 
and energetically protest against the centralizing operation to 
which they would be subject. 

The aggregate amount of the wasteful expenditure caused by 
the present complicated state of the local organization of the 
metropolis, has had no parallel in the history of municipal ad- 
ministrations. 

A stranger in London, taking up his abode in the city, ignorant 
of its customs, has not been there a year as a resident before he 
is startled by the frequency of the applications made to him for 
heavy local rates—consolidated rates, sewers’ rates, ward rates, 
poors’ rates, church rates, &c. Summing them up, he finds that 
they equal the rent of a handsome house in the country, and that 
they exceed, by about one-half, the average amount of the local 
rates of the rest of the metropolis. He learns that the local 





* Some of the 110 city parishes being united, the number of separate 
parochial jurisdictions is reduced to eighty-five. These have been combined, 
for poor-law business, into three unions ; but there are still eighty-five inde- 
pendent staffs of parish functionaries acting separately in the administration 
of trust property, church-rates, &c. 
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rates levied in the city (exclusive of government taxation, and the 
indirect taxes levied by the corporation upon coals, corn, &c.), 
amounted, for the year 1842, to £230,000. Imagining this, 
perhaps, to proceed from the poverty of the city, what is his 
astonishment when he is told, upon the authority of the Charity 
Commissioners, that the city possesses an hereditary revenue of 
£360,000 per annum, originally bequeathed for the same class 
of objects for which the local rates are required—namely, the 
relief of the poor, the cure of the sick, education, religion, and 
general purposes. He learns that nearly the whole of this im- 
mense fund was once held in trust for the public by the “ mayor, 
aldermen, and commons of the city of London;” but that, from the 
corruption which prevailed in past times, this revenue has gra- 
dually been permitted to slip out of the hands of the Corporation 
into those of bodies practically irresponsible, and who so admi- 
nister it as to deprive the public of all but the minimum of the 
benefit it was intended to confer. He learns that the Cor- 
poration now, so far from exerting itself to check in other 
bodies the misapplication of charity funds, sets itself an example 
to all other trustees throughout the country, of unbounded 
waste and prodigality ; not only multiplying unnecessary offices, 
but rewarding their holders with emoluments exceeding the 
salaries of ministers of the crown, and supporting a town 
mayoralty at’a greater cost than that of the president and secre- 
taries of the United States Government.* He discovers that 
the contagion of this example, extending more or less to every 
branch of local administration in the Metropolis, and the pro- 
ceedings of the two hundred independent Boards to which its 
administration is entrusted, being separately too insignificant 
to attract the attention of the press, an annual revenue of 
THREE MILLIONS sterling, raised within the circuit of the Me- 
tropolitan Police district (including the City), is frittered away 
without the public knowing any thing of the matter, and proves 
inadequate to the local objects to which it is professedly de- 
voted ;—that education is still wanting for the children of the 
poor, and that public baths, street improvements, river embank- 
ments, and a multitude of works of public usefulness linger for 
want of funds, and have to be ultimately abandoned. 

No honest and unprejudiced mind can consider these facts 
without arriving at the conclusion that the cause of the whole 


* The cost of the city mayoralty, exclusive of the expense of the justice 
room at the mansion, is about £20,000 per annum. The City Solicitor says 
£10,000 per annum, ; 
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mischief is to be found in divided jurisdictions. Leeds, York, 
Bolton, Manchester, every other municipal town, has the power 
of exercising some general supervision of its own affairs. The 
Metropolis has none. It is like a house without a landlord, or 
with a separate landlord to every room. Unity of administration, 
without which there can be neither efficiency nor economy in the 
local government, is as necessary for London as for Leeds, and 
infinitely more so, because the interests affected are of far greater 
magnitude. 

This is not “centralization” in the obnoxious sense of the 
term. It is well to hold in abhorrence that kind of centrali- 
zation which recently existed in France, when the leave of a 
minister had first to be asked and obtained for almost every 
municipal act ; a system which practically put a stop to all pro- 
gress: but the abuse of the powers of a national executive is not 
a rational argument against their existence. The abuse in France 
consisted, not in rendering local Boards responsible to the 
National Executive, as they always should be, for a violation 
of the laws, but in practically depriving the local Boards of all 
power, whether for breaking the laws, or acting up to their spirit. 
In fact, under the government of Louis Philippe, local govern- 
ment could hardly be said to exist. The true principle is to 
allow to municipal councils perfect freedom of action, but freedom 
of action subject to responsibility, when laws are broken, or 
duties neglected; and there can be no efficient responsibility 
without supervision. : 

Nobody, that we are aware of, wishes to revive the French 
system (now expiring) in England. The cry of “centralization,” 
got up against the sanitary and other local reforms proposed to 
he effected, has but one and that avery obvious meaning,—* This, 
our craft, by which we live, is in danger.” The ratepayer of the 
Metropolis, if he understands what he is about, will answer it 
by another ;—* Keep your hands out of my pockets.” 





*,* For a brief summary of the local revenue of the Metropolis, 
: ; 


see the following page. 





The Corporation of London, &c. 
LOCAL REVENUE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


THE CITY. 


Trust estates for public objects administered by 
Chartered companies... .. & $5,685 18 8 
Parishes - ee 38,703 8 6 
The C orporation ‘of London -- 110,943 9 2 
The Five City Hospitals -. 128,763 15 5 

—_——- £364,096 11 9 


Coal Duties. (Returns for 1841, since increased). 
4d. per ton on account of “ City 
Estate’’ “ 48,521 17 2 
8d. per ton on account of London 
Bridge Approaches Fund” .. 96,232 11 10 
ld. per ton on account of the Coal 
Market Fund . 12,022 211 
156,756 11 11 
Deduct drawbacks oe 3,869 2 6 
—————_ 152, 887 
Metage duties on corn, fruit, potatoes, salt, &c., 
with street and market tolls, at least .. 50,000 
Freedom and livery fines, fees, and other charges 
of the corporation and trading companies, about 50,000 
Tonnage dues, and other charges connected with 
the Port of London, and conservancy of the 
river, about 60,000 
City poor’s rate, police rate, “consolidated rate, 
sewers’ rate, ward rate, &c. (1842) os +. 230,000 


METROPOLITAN POLICE DISTRICT. 


Police Rate, P. R. 88: (1841) 
Received from parishes .. -» £182,257 6 7 
” the treasury -. 102,229 1 9 
———-. —««: 384,484 
Poor’s rate for the same district, about one-half 
more than the cost of the police; say .. 426,726 
County rates (say the proportion to the police rate 
in Marylebone, which is one-half) ° 142,242 
Church rates, &e. say the proportion to the police 
rate in Marylebone, which is also one-half) -- 142,242 
Paving, w atering, and cleansing rates (the propor- 
tion to the police rate in Marylebone is about 
equal) ee oe oe +. 284,484 8 
Lighting (about one-half . 142,242 4 
Sewers’ rates (the expenditure in 1833 not including 
the City; .. ee 100,000 0 
Metropolitan roads (P. R. 388) .. 71,596 11 
Charity funds in Westminster, and the ‘four me- 
tropolitan counties of Kent, wenuene oe. 
and Essex .. “ 148,649 5 


1,742,667 18 7 





Total local revenue of the ape (approximate 
estimate) oe een “ oe .-. £2,649,651 19 9 


—_ 
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Arr VII—Of a Liberal Education in general; and with 
particular reference to the leading studies of the University of 
Cambridge. By William Whewell, D.D., Master of Trinity 
College. Parker. 1845. 


Tue English universities are great national institutions, and the 
way that they are and ought to be conducted involves a question of 
national importance. They possess a monopoly of the education of 
the noble, the wealthy, and the powerful classes of England. In 
addition to their immense private property, they have large endow- 
ments and privileges directly from the state. They have extensive 
patronage in the church, and, by their fellowships, they can set 
apart a considerable number of their members for the advancement 
of learning and science. By their political influence, they can not 
only protect their own interests, but also play a powerful part in 
the general legislation of the country. The community may 
suffer severely from their mismanagement, or derive untold 
benefit from their wise administration. They are, therefore, 
legitimate objects of concernment and interference to all persons 
interested in maintaining the public welfare, and capable of 
understanding aright the business of education. Politicians, 
in and out of parliament, the public press, the private citizen of 
cultivated intelligence,—are entitled and required to look into 
the universities, no less than into the administration of justice, 
the government of the colonies, or the management of the poor. 
Abandoned to their own devices, as they have hitherto been, by 
the official authorities of the country, there is the more need of 
some sort of unofficial attention to their conduct. They ought 
by no means to pass unpraised or unblamed according to their 
deserts. 

Dr. Whewell’s books on University Education give the means 
of judging very accurately of the system pursued at Cambridge, 
and also of the improvements that are in progress through the 
influence of the leading men of the university itself. He tells us 
what it used to be in former days, what changes have been 
recently made, and what further improvements he proposes, and 
may be supposed, from his situation, to have some chance of 
carrying into effect. To any one capable of judging of the merits 
of a university system, these books will afford the necessary 
information in regard to Cambridge. 

There are two separate matters to be considered in an educa- 
tional scheme, namely, the subjects taught, and the manner of 
teaching. On both these points, the English universities stand 
very much in need of improvement, as Dr, Whewell fully con- 
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fesses. In respect to the first, or to the subjects of teaching, a 
very large and sweeping innovation has been lately announced in 
Cambridge, and is in the course of being submitted to the 
supreme tribunal of the university. 

According to the existing practice, the subjects taught in both 
institutions are Greek and Latin, on the one hand, and the ma- 
thematical sciences on the other; these branches are substantially 
the whole curriculum, whether for the many or for the few. To 
attain the bachelor’s or the master’s degree a moderate share of 
them suffices; to attain the highest honours and rewards the 
student must merely advance farther in the same narrow tracks. 
A first-rate Cambridge man is undoubtedly either an able ma- 
thematician or an accomplished classic ; an ordinary graduate has 
seen some service in arithmetic, algebra, and Euclid, in Homer 
and Virgil, with a trifle of Paley and Locke. All else that can 
constitute learning, intellectual power, or valuable information, 
must be obtained from other quarters, or wholly omitted. 

It requires no argument to prove the insufficiency of these two 
branches of study to form a liberal or even a decent education. 
The modern world and modern science ought obviously to have 
a larger share of the attention of a modern man than is allowed 
in this system. But a difficulty arises as to the selection of sub- 
jects. What new branches ought to be introduced, and what 
old displaced? Shall we discard the mathematics, in whole or 
in part, to make room for physics, chemistry, or natural history? 
Shall we substitute living languages and recent speculation for 
the ancient classics? Human life and human capacity are very 
limited in comparison with the aggregate knowledge of the 
present time. Moreover, were it otherwise, it can never be 
necessary for one mind to drink in the whole; a limited draught 
can serve all the purposes of any single human being. 

Now with regard to the arithmetic, algebra, and geometry 
required of the general mass of the University students, there is, in 
general, very little dispute among thinking men. These acquire- 
ments are so fundamental, so necessary both in the daily business 
of life and in the pursuit of the other sciences, and so valuable in 
the cultivation of the reason, that they are by no means to be dis- 
pensed with. It is also desirable, on many accounts, that a few 
individuals should master the entire course of the existing ma- 
thematical sciences. The only matter of controversy is the right 
of the classics to retain their ancient place in a college education. 

We believe that the greatest enemy to classical studies could 
not wish them at a lower ebb than they are at the present day 
with reading men, after they have left school and college. 
Scarcely any one amuses his leisure or advances his cultiva- 
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tion by means of Greek and Latin books. The experience of 
publishers assures us, with all the certainty of parliamentary 
returns, that the classical writers of antiquity are not now read 
in this country. The two great houses formerly devoted to their 
publication are extinct. Priestley ceased in 1828, and Valpy in 
1834; and since then there have been almost no classical publi- 
cations apart from school-books. Booksellers are not applied to 
for the entire works of Euripides or Demosthenes, Plato or 
Cicero, except in rare instances, or to fill up unread libraries. 
A thinking man will often be found reading Bacon or Locke, but 
how few dream of opening Aristotle! When a member of par- 
liament is heard quoting Virgil or Horace, we merely give him 
credit for retaining some fragments of school recollections. 
Whatever may be the opinion in schools and colleges, it is an 
established maxim among men engaged in the business of life, 
that modern literature is sufficient to satisfy every craving of the 
intellectual tastes. 

We do not hesitate to express our opinion that the present 
abandonment of these studies is greater.than it ought to be. We 
should wish that there were a select few scattered through society, 
at least one in every intimate circle, thoroughly versed in Greek 
and Roman literature ; just as we should desire to see others per- 
fectly at home in German, French, or Italian, while a different 
class made science, or history, or antiquity, their favourite ac- 
complishments. It is a high gratification to hear a simile from 
Homer, a thought from Plato, or an interesting illustration of 
ancient life from Aristophanes, when they chime in aptly with 
the current vein of a social company. As an intelligent traveller 
is desiderated when foreign manners are in question, so we are 
grateful for the clear statements of an unpedantic scholar, when 
we wish to compare old times with our own. A single individual 
cannot know every known thing, but fifty individuals might ; and 
in the intercourse of society the fifty brains might be, to a great 
extent, at the service of each. If every one were to study the 
same thing, society could not be greater in intellect than the 
greatest of its members. But if, by a proper distribution of 
subjects, each class of things were known to the uttermost by 
somebody, who should be in communication with every other 
body, the society would become omniscient for the benefit of the 
single man. Instead, therefore, of classical scholars disappearing 
entirely from the ranks of educated people, we should wish that 
there were, besides them, one person in a hundred profoundly 
versed in the comparative philology of the Indo-Germanic 
tongues, another equally versed in Hebrew and its cognate 
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literatures, and, in every town of fifty thousand inhabitants, an 
eccentric spirit that drew Chinese lore from the original fountains. 

But these considerations do not decide the question—ought 
the existing apparatus of classical teaching to be always kept up 
to the present extent? Is. there anything so supremely valuable 
in the acquiring of Latin and Greek as to make the operation its 
own immediate reward? Have the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
who never open the classics after their school days are over, out 
of the thousand who are taught them, received a benefit cor- 
responding to the time and labour expended? There are nota 
few that will say “ yes” to these questions, but it is distressing to 
witness their struggles in attempting to maintain their position. 
We have, however, no intention at present to enter into this 
particular controversy. It is more to the purpose at the present 
time, to take a review of some of the more important of our 
modern studies, and to consider in what way these may best 
receive the prominence that they deserve. 

The subject of the introduction of modern sciences has been 
considered by Dr. Whewell in his most recent volume on the 
University-education question. In that volume he made a pro- 
posal on the matter to the Cambridge authorities, which we read 
with very great satisfaction; and still more have we been grati- 
fied to find, that the senate of the University has adopted his 
suggestions to their fullest extent, and is about to submit them 
to a general convocation, by whose sanction they will become 
the law and practice of the University. 

It is well known that candidates for honours at Cambridge 
must at present aspire to the highest attainments either in mathe- 
matics or in classics; and that in consequence of the prizes held 
out in the shape of present renown and subsequent rewards of a 
more substantial kind, eminent proficients in these departments 
are constantly sent forth. Now the proposal that we are glad to 
see adopted in Cambridge, consists in making two new avenues 
to honours, one through the physical and experimental sciences, 
and one through the moral sciences. In addition to the mathe- 
matical tripos and the classical tripos, there is to be a scientific 
tripos, and a moral and political tripos, which are to include the 
great branches of knowledge whose cultivation is at present an 
entire blank in the University. Honours in the new depart- 
ments are to be of the same value as in the old to the successful 
competitors, who are to be decorated and proclaimed with all 
the éclat of the mathematical and classical wranglers, and to 
receive equal consideration with them in the appointments to 
fellowships and livings that follow distinguished scholarship. 
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As a beginning, we think nothing could be better than this. 
A very small degree of exertion in the University authorities 
will produce a very great amount of effect, when the course pur- 
sued is to stimulate to the uttermost the best minds among the 
youth of the colleges. It has already been seen what rewards 
can do for mathematical and classical culture ; and a like profi- 
ciency in the physical and moral sciences will as certainly result 
from the same stimulus being applied in their case. And by 
preparing in this way the higher minds of the University, the 
advantages will next extend to the mass of the students, whose 
tuition will be carried on by the newly-cultivated class in con- 
junction with the mathematical and classical scholars. 

It being once determined to establish a tripos of the physical 
sciences, there can be little dispute about the subjects to be in- 
cluded in it. Nature and the genius of man have furnished 
these. ‘They are physics (including mechanics, heat, electricity, 
light, &c.), chemistry, vegetable and animal physiology and 
anatomy, and the natural-history group of subjects. Such are 
substantially the departments announced in the list given by the 
Senate of the University of Cambridge, although that list is 
somewhat hampered in its detail by the reference to existing 
professorships that it has been thought proper to make in the 
new proposal. 

The tripos of the moral sciences may give rise to more diffi- 
culty. With the same reference to existing professorships, the 
senate has fixed upon moral philosophy, political economy, 
history, jurisprudence, and the law of England. The great omis- 
sion in the group is logic ; but we imagine that it is fully intended 
that both it and psychology, or the general science of mind, shall 
be brought in under moral philosophy. If these two subjects do 
not in fact receive a prominent share of attention, we shall certainly 
regard the reformed curriculum as radically defective. Logic has 
now received a high degree of scientific perfection; and through 
the works of Whately, Whewell, and Mill, it has been completely 
adapted to the purposes of university education. And although 
the general science of mind is not all that could be wished, it yet 
possesses a large body of valuable doctrines, and as much of a 
systematic form as to render it easily communicable by public 
teaching. Moreover, it is a branch standing in need of express 
cultivation, and by being strongly brought before a few of the 
ablest rising men of a large university it might be taken up 
by some that would be able to advance it. 

With regard to general history, as a branch of the moral tripos, 
some doubts will be entertained by many. The subject is in 
such a chaotic state, that there is no security for fixing down a 
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teacher to a really valuable course of instruction under it. The 
mere events of the past, as related in commonplace histories, are 
no fit subject for youthful training, and are unworthy of absorb- 
ing any portion of the precious season of school and college 
education. If history is to be taught, it ought to be as a science, 
with its laws and doctrines, which the current of events should 
furnish and exemplify. The laws that bind society together, 
commonly called the laws of social order, and the laws of social 
progress or civilization, when aggregated into a systematic whole, 
would make a branch of human knowledge of the highest worth 
and value. But such an aggregate science has not yet been fully 
formed. The best thing than can be done at present is to choose 
as a text-book some history that approaches most nearly to a 
history of civilization, founded on general laws of progress. 
Although Guizot’s ‘ History of Civilization in France’ is far from 
being a perfect scientific history, there would certainly be no 
waste of valuable time in adopting it as a text-book on the pro- 
gress of the modern world. 

It ought not to require much argument to prove, that a man 
that should pass with distinction through either of the new 
courses of study, must be a very important actor upon the pre- 
sent stage of the world’s affairs,—a man very much in request, 
though as yet rarely produced by universities, or any other 
agencies whatsoever. 

Let us consider shortly some of the points of human well- 
being that are wrapt up in these neglected studies, that we may 
see what an amount of good a public institution would create by 
commanding their energetic acquisition. And not to overload 
the question by attempting too much, or by going upon the class 
of subjects most liable to controversy, we shall mostly confine 
our illustrations to the departments of the tripos of the physical 
and organical sciences. 

First.—There exists in the present day a vast store of energy 
and capital, requiring only to be linked to knowledge, in order 
to achieve new and endless acquisitions of material abundance. 
The knowledge chiefly necessary for this object is, or ought to 
be, contained in physics, chemistry, and the sciences of living 
beings, such as animal and vegetable physiology. In these 
various sciences lie the conditions of rearing structures and 
machinery, gigantic in strength and capacity, and delicate in 
action,—the fertilising of the soil,—the feeding, housing, clothing, 
carrying, and in many ways gratifying the mass of human beings, 
—the ee of all that is beneficial in the resources and 
agents of nature, and the resistance to whatever is hurtful,—the 
production of the means of outward splendour and sensuous 
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gratification,—and the facilities to man’s cultivation of a material 
kind, as in the multiplication of books, engravings, maps, models, 
and apparatus. In every town, in every street, in every market- 
place, such knowledge is needed; not a week passes but some 
one feels that it is the very wisdom for him, more precious than 
rubies. The engineer, the manufacturer, the farmer, the man in 
every condition, is incessantly brought to a stand-still from being 
ignorant, and having no knowledge near, of the operations and 
resources of nature. Let the prizeman in the scientific tripos get 
himself engaged in the workshop, the dockyard, the railway, the 
quarry, the farm, or the place of merchandise, and old difficulties 
will be perpetually transforming themselves into new facilities, 
and a college education become henceforth respected among the 
most practical minded of men. Let first-rate scientific accom- 
plishments be followed up by the usual apprenticeships to arts 
or business, and there will certainly be produced the very highest 
degrees of skill and inventiveness. Notwithstanding the aristo- 
cratic preference for the occupations of politics, war, law, medicine, 
or theology, not a few that study at the English universities 
would embrace, with the utmost alacrity, the prospect or pos- 
sibility of coming to the head of some of the magnificent manu- 
facturing or trading establishments now abounding all over the 
empire; and many would rejoice to be able to convert a rental 
of six thousand into ten. If Alma Mater contributed to such 
consummations, she would find plenty of defenders against the 
aspersion of growing vulgarised in her aims, which she would be 
sure to encounter at the commencement of her new career. 

But even in the aristocratic occupations themselves, a full and 
accurate knowledge of the mechanical and chemical properties of 
things, and of vegetation and animal life, would prove of vast use 
to its possessor and to the public. Our legislators have the 
control of a great industrial nation, and they ought to deal with 
agriculture, manufactures, and trade in a manner consistent with 
the natural processes that they are based upon. Again and 
again, has a whole branch of industry been ruined, by the 
imposition: of rules that destroyed the very conditions of its 
working. Some ill-placed tax, or absurd caution, or annoying 
system of inspection, may every now and then be found 
paralyzing all the efforts of skill and capital. If the framers 
of such enactments possessed a scientific education, they 
would be able to judge rationally of the representations of 
persons complaining, reasonably or unreasonably, of such risks. 
There is no possible operation that does not rest upon some 
natural law, the knowledge of which is a check upon every delu- 
‘ive statement regarding it. The legislature has also to pass bills 
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on water supply, gas manufacture, drainage and sewerage, roads, 
and the various kinds of sanitary improvements, all which ought 
to be in accordance with the laws of things. Again, the lawyer, 
whether counsel or judge, has to deal with patents and inventions, 
which are at this hour the subject of the grossest injustice and 
unfairness. Nothing could more directly promote improvements 
in the arts, than a system of adjudicating upon patents, founded 
on a good discrimination of their scientific merits. Frequently, 
also, are there brought before the courts, cases of nuisances arising 
from manufactories; and in order to decide these readily and 
justly, it would be well that the lawyers themselves had some 
knowledge of the agencies complained of. To cite another in- 
stance from the field of legislation, substances are sometimes so 
badly classified in the customs’ regulations, that the merchant is 
subjected to imposts never intended by the law. But if the 
scientific properties of things were always chosen as their de- 
signating marks, such injurious mistakes could scarcely happen. 
With respect to the military and naval departments of public 
service, the need of a scientific training is partially recognised by 
the military schools of the Government and the East India 
Company. 

By their neglect of the physical, chemical, and vital sciences, 
the English universities have lost the power of giving a medical 
education. Were these resumed, they could at least lay a foun- 
dation for eminence in physic, of which the practice is so de- 
plorably empirical, even in our scientific age. 

Secondly.—Besides adding scientific accomplishment to prac- 
tical skill of all kinds, the scheme we are discussing would inevi- 
tably tend to the advancement of the sciences themselves. The 
intense devotion of great talents to scientific acquisitions, in the 
first place, and the attainment of endowed leisure, in the next 
place, are circumstances eminently favourable to original dis- 
coveries. 

The encouragements held out in Oxford and Cambridge to the 
mathematical and classical departments of study, have led to 
their cultivation by many highly-gifted men. But the subjects 
now proposed to’ be brought under similar encouragements, are 
far more susceptible of enlargement than either the higher 
mathematics or the criticism of antiquity. In experimental 
physics, in chemistry, in natural history, in anatomy and 
physiology, to work is to discover ; every effort of well-directed 
application is sure of its reward. A hundred and eighty years 
ago, Newton bought a prism, that he might try the curious 
experiment of obtaining colours out of the sun’s ray, and the 
world has rung with the consequences. Remembering this, we 
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shall not listen unmoved, if we hear of an Oxford student or 
fellow buying a microscope, a balance, or a blow-pipe, for the 
purpose of seeing what the earth and living things are made of. 

The people and rulers of Great Britain have hitherto been 
shamefully remiss in the encouragement of active scientific pur- 
suits. They are blind to their own interests, and reckless of the 
progress of civilization. By a very small sacrifice of the wealth 
and attention of the public of this country, the actual rate of 
scientific advancement might be increased to a tenfold degree. 
We have little idea of what we lose by neglecting to keep up an 
adequate effective strength of the men whose inroads upon the 
secrets of nature put unlimited power into our hands. 

Next to the maintenance of the peace and good order of 
society, the government is bound to support an instrumentality 
of progress, or to see that there exists in full efficiency a staff of 
scientific explorers, with all the requisite aids and furtherances. 
The complaint lately made in parliament of the inefficacy of 
existing science to throw any light on the terrible potato evil, 
might serve to remind the governmenf that if its predecessors 
had looked a little more to the encouragement of research, the 
ignorance complained of might have been ere now dispelled. 
But, indeed, we doubt if there be a single public office where the 
backwardness of scientific truth is not repeatedly felt. The 
ventilation of the Houses of Parliament, old and new, has been a 
prolonged vexation of spirit to all concerned, owing to the little 
attention that has as yet been bestowed on the subject. In the 
Admiralty there is no certainty as to the building of war ships ; 
an easy-sailing, comfortable royal yacht seems to surpass the 
entire amount of skill at the command of the state. The sanitary 
improvement of towns and villages is obstructed, among other 
causes, by the insufficiency of our present physical and chemical 
knowledge. If medical science were in a more advanced state, 
it would not have cost five years’ worry at the Home Office to 
do nothing at all in the way of regulating the profession. If the 
knowledge of agricultural laws and processes were more perfect, 
the West India colonies might yet attain a thriving condition. 
These are the difficulties left by former administrations; they 
are evils removable by well-directed human ability. A ruler like 
Charlemagne or Napoleon comprehends the vast importance of 
such a department of public service, and directs everything to be 
done that can in any way further it. Why should not every 
authority in existence feel the obligation of increasing the chances 
of human welfare, as well as of removing stumbling-blocks out 
of its own sphere. It is directly in the power of the government 
to endow additional chairs in the universities, not to speak of 
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increasing the number of the universities themselves. Where 
there is one chair of physics or chemistry, it could create two; 
and it might constitute three professors of natural history where 
there are none. It could make up the salaries of all working 
professors, so as to enable them to live, and to afford the cost of 
research. The late government did right to give the eminent 
professor of natural philosophy in Edinburgh two hundred a 
year, but they erred in leaving the equally eminent professor of 
chemistry in statu quo. Pensions to aged and successful culti- 
vators of science are good and dearly earned; but permanent 
situations, where research is accompanied with public teaching, 
are more direct and certain in their operation. A man will not 
abstain from a hopeful profession, and enter on a career of phi- 
losophic enquiry, on the chance of three hundred a year, after 
half a life-time of labour. With us there is no endowed institute 
like the French Academy, and we are not likely to adopt such a 
scheme; but by the endowment of lectureships in colleges we 
can achieve the end, along with another public benefit. We 
make sure of having public teachers; and in one case out of 
ten we have discoverers, and we might so arrange as to have 
these in one case out of four. The government, moreover, might 
consult its own advantage by keeping a larger permanent scientific 
staff in its immediate service. In addition to a hard-wrought 
and poorly paid chemist, it might surely afford to have two or 
three officials taken from the scientific class, instead of having 
to send for such men often when it is too late. In whatever way 
a large number of able men are set to work upon the discovery 
of the laws of things, the world is sure to be benefited, and to 
feel grateful to them, and to the powers and authorities that 
sustained them in their labours. 

But it is a loud-spoken maxim, in the administration of this 
country, not to put everything into the hands of the central 
government. Local authorities claim to share with the supreme 
authority in carrying op the business of the state. The nation 
will never be disposed to allow education, for example, to be 
entirely under the control of a government board sitting in 
London. The same principle might be applied to the en- 
couragemen of science. The staff of original inquirers could be 
increased by local bodies a: well as by the central power. Why 
should not every large town support a man of science, and enjoy 
the éclat of his achievements? The popular institutions, that 
inake literature and philosophy attractive to the listeners of the 
day, ought to throw in a mite for posterity ; and, if possible, in- 
crease the collective wisdom of the race. If Manchester were to 
support a chemist, and Liverpool an electrician ; if Birmingham 
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maintained researches into light, and Bristol supported a phy- 
siologist ; if botany were increased from Glasgow, and meteorology 
in Edinburgh ; if Sheffield had a travelling zoologist, and Dublin 
an explorer of the earth’s crust—we should soon feel a difference 
in the pace of discovery; the scientific journals would be less 
barren, and the British Association better worth attending. The 
wealth of such cities would not be oppressed by the charge, and 
there are abundant means of procuring the proper men. Inventive 
genius is always turning up in our schools, colleges, and mechanics’ 
institutions, and if openings are provided, it may be prevented 
from passing away into routine professions. The municipal funds 
of several of our large towns probably exceed the entire revenue 
of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, whose munificence 
sustains the career of Liebig. The entire cost of the Florentine 
Academy, so illustrious in the seventeenth century, during the 
brief existence allowed to it by arbitrary power, could certainly 
be raised in London at one subscription. ‘The Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, now little more than half-a-century old, has 
earned the gratitude of the civilized world, by giving room to the 
labours of Davy and Faraday ; and this is a mere private associa- 
tion, which could be repeated a hundred times in Great Britain. 
There is scarcely a county where the luxurious classes could not 
enjoy the rarest and choicest of intellectual entertainments,—to 
listen to new discoveries, in their first announcement by the 
discoverer himself, a discoverer that they themselves had set up. 
Moreover, the real and immediate value to humanity of many of 
the truths now coming into light, is a strong reason for earnestly 
pursuing them. The useful results of recent electrical discovery 
are almost beyond reckoning up ; the thunder-rod, the correction 
of the mariner’s compass, the increase of chemical resources, the 
electric telegraph, are merely a few of the more prominent; and 
by the further prosecution of the same line of research, we are 
almost sure to arrive at other novelties of equal consequence. It 
is now quite certain that each human: body requires to have a 
peculiar electrical state in order to its healthy action, in the same 
way that it requires a certain supply of moisture and a fixed 
temperature. And since the earth and air communicate electricity 
to our bodies, of variable kinds and degrees, it must frequently 
happen that we receive an unhealthy charge. Exactly as, in our 
naked exposure to the elements, we grow too cold or too hot, so 
in our naked exposure to the electrical blast, we may receive a 
negative charge, when we ought to be positive. Thus many of 
our discomforts are of electrical origin. But we have apparatus 
that can imitate all the effects of the thunders and lightnings of 
the sky, or the magnetism of the ground. We can charge and 
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discharge, make poles and reverse poles, excite or neutralize this 
great agency. It will soon be in our power to play off upon the 
human body a machine-influence to neutralize a sky-influence. 
What fires, clothing, and the bath, are, to put the body in good 
states of warmth, and counteract the severities of climate, Leyden 
jars, voltaic batteries, and electro-magnets may hereafter be to 
remove the galling uneasiness of an adverse electrical sky. If six 
Faradays had been working on this subject instead of one, all 
that the next generation will rejoice in, might have been ours to- 
day. Let the towns, therefore, lay the matter to heart. 

But to return to the Universities. The promotion of original 
discovery is one of their natural functions, one of the grounds of 
their existence. Oxford and Cambridge have the power of 
stimulating young men to the uttermost exertions in any line 
they choose to fix upon: they have also the means of dedicating 
their aptest pupils to a life of intellectual occupation. Whatever 
others do in the case before us, they are culpable if they do 
nothing. They have effected something in certain limited de- 
partments; we wish them to use their influence in other depart- 
ments of still greater importance to human welfare. They have 
residences and salaries at their disposal, and expectations to hold 
out; and they might easily bestow these on men that would 
push forward the examination of heat or electricity, of oils or 
alkalies, metals or earths, the nourishment of plants, the for- 
mation of muscle, the causes of health and disease, the influences 
of climate, the powers and properties of food, or any other 
question in matter or mind that seemed nearly in turn for being 
taken up. 

Thirdly. There is another weighty consideration that may be 
advanced in favour of an extended curriculum. The multitude 
of young men that flock to a university are of all varieties of 
intellectual character and native aptitude; and while there are 
certain things that they must necessarily learn in common, yet 
when their uttermost powers of acquirement are to be tasked, 
and the whole period disposable for their education usurped, 
some provision should be made for radical differences of character. 
Now we would contend, that classical literature and mathematics 
do not constitute a sufficient choice of intellectual occupation. 
There is a very large and important class of minds far better 
adapted for the natural sciences than for these subjects. Where 
the faculty of observation is strong, and the tactual discrimina- 
tion delicate and nice, the character is eminently suited for 
the studies of natural history, of chemistry, and of physiology, 
in short for the sciences of observation and experiment. 
Where the reflective powers very much exceed the strength 
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and delicacy of the senses, we have a mathematician or a 
metaphysician by nature, or an abstract speculator in general ; 
but in the reverse instance, of ordinary reflective powers and 
extraordinary keenness of external perception, a naturalist, an 
experimental enquirer, or a master of material and industrial 
arrangements is as certainly indicated. For this latter class, 
Cambridge and Oxford afford no aliment; they contribute 
nothing either to train the aptitudes peculiar to it, or to fit it for 
being useful. The only development permitted to great natural 
gifts of eye and hand, is in the extra-academical occupations of 
hoating, cricket, or horsemanship. But the constitutions destined 
to be eminent in these pursuits, could also gain eminence in the 
chemical laboratory, in electrical or optical manipulation, in the 
discrimination of animal or vegetable species, or the nice percep- 
tion of anatomical structure. He that handles a fishing rod to 
admiration, would find himself gifted for feeling a pulse or 
guiding a scalpel. On the principle that a man finds a gratifica- 
tion in the exercise of his most effective powers,—in doing what 
he can do well,—we may safely affirm, that if the university 
studies brought fully into play this order of capacities, it would 
convert many of its idlers into working students. If the 
mechanical precision that receives no commendation but in the 
fields and rivers, were rewarded with honours in the senate 
house, the sporting clubs would dwindle, and the classes fill up. 
It is almost a settled judgment on the English character, that 
it is more prone to grapple with real bodily things, than to 
indulge in speculations of a high degree of abstraction. When 
contrasted with the French character, we find in it action rather 
than disquisition, sureness of execution more than range of 
conception. Our military men can point a gun, or perform a 
manceuvre, or obey plain directions with unrivalled precision ; a 
French official can contrive a comprehensive scheme, or write a 
beautiful and well-arranged report. In the field of science, the 
French have acquired the pre-eminence in algebraical analysis ; 
the English had such a distaste for this extreme abstract mode, 
that they sustained the geometrical treatment of mechanical and 
astronomical questions to the very last. While the continent 
was producing a series of splendid analysts, Britain was repre- 
sented by Newton, Maclarin, Matthew Stewart, and Robinson, 
whose yearnings were for a more tangible style of calculation. 
In experimental research, England has stood its ground against 
the world: and if it had the encouragements afforded in other 
countries, it would soon surpass any nation in Europe. We 
shall bow before the speculative faculties and generalizing ten- 
dencies of the French; but we hope to assert our own superior 
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gifts in grappling with material powers and properties, in working 
with the crucible or handling the knife. 

It cannot, therefore, be deemed fortunate that English univer- 
sities should not be fitted to English characters ; that the qualities 
whereby an Englishman makes himself most valuable to the 
world and most content with his sphere of life, should be point- 
edly discouraged in the school where he receives his education. 
Because a youth would be greatest as a naturalist, a physiologist, 
a chemist, an engineer, or a manufacturer, we resolve that he 
shall be a scholar, or an algebraist, or nothing. It would surely 
be enough, if we encouraged the less frequently occurring capa- 
bilities as much as the more common, without committing the 
cruelty and injustice of depriving young men of the openings 
where their faculties will yield the richest fruits. According to 
the Oxford and Cambridge policy, Aristotle might have been a 
poet laureate in full employ, and Cicero the auditor of the 
Queestor’s accounts. 

Fourthly.—In throwing new weight into the scientific scale, it 
is to be taken into account, that in their present state of advance- 
ment, the subjects in question constitute a very high mental 
cultivation. By their means, a human being may acquire no 
ordinary degree of accomplishment. They give the power of 
comprehending, explaining, and being intensely interested in, 
the entire framework of nature around, as well as most of the 
subtle processes of man’s designing. They contain the abbre- 
viated statements of the procedure of creation in its grand and 
in its minute operations ;—in the career of the winds and the 
launching of the thunder,—in the subtle movements of light and 
the multiform workings of heat,—in the transformations of matter 
and the powers of life,—in the ways of the creatures that tread 
the globe in our company,—and in the forms of races long de- 
parted from the earth. The human intellect is richly stored, by 
being filled with thoughts on things such as these; and there are 
perpetual occasions for reproducing their impressions in the 
current of waking meditations. The entomologist, as well as 
the poet, has at times his “eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” Nature 
is ever showing impressive and exciting instances of her 
own laws, such as keep the intelligent spectator, as he walks 
abroad, all alive with expectation and interest. Moreover, these 
subjects contain a vast amount of important information about 
our own selves and the things that affect our well-being. They 
give us instruction, in language more trustworthy than the tra- 
ditions of unnumbered ages of vulgar experience, regarding the 
agencies of health and comfort, strength and felicity ; they sweep 
away prejudices, correct false modes of reasoning, and qualify 
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men for understanding their own constitutions, and appreciating 
the exterior influences of their life. To have a body and a mind 
like ours, and a world so vast and complex, eternally shedding 
impressions and influences upon both, is a heavy charge, and 
such as to make all sound direction and correct information 
earnestly sought after and prizéd. One’s studies may be a mere 
gratification of the intellect, or they may, in addition, furnish 
profitable guidance to the life; and this, we must suppose, ought 
to make a motive of preference. 

There is much to be said for the power of mathematics in 
disciplining and cultivating the reason, and in creating habits of 
precise dealing with all matters that have to be judged true or 
false. But processes of the soundest reasoning and judgment 
are now embodied in many sciences; in general physics, for 
instance, and to a very remarkable degree in chemistry, where 
strict quantitative truth is insisted on under all circumstances, 


“and where, in fact, there is a discipline more than merely mathe- 


matical. The laboratory operations of testing and analysis, in 
which every blunder recoils upon the operator, and where his 
knowledge, ingenuity, and watchfulness are incessantly on the 
stretch, may be strongly recommended as a discipline of the 
reasoning and judging faculties ; and in many instances, it would 
probably be the best training that could be chosen. A flighty 
sanguine temperament that jumped to conclusions and neglected 
half the considerations of a case would find itself in an iron 
grapple of rigid rationality, if sent to the laboratory of Graham 
or Liebig. The natural-history sciences also produce very valu- 
able habits of methodical and lucid arrangement, such as no 
assemblage of details can ever overpower. In fact, every one of 
the more advanced sciences has the capacity of conferring a valu- 
able mental discipline peculiar to itself; at the same time that 
they have, one and all, the common tendency to render our 
judgments and procedure conformable to the reality of things, 
and to save us from tragic encounters with the irresistible might 
of nature’s laws. 

Fifthly.—It is also worthy of remark, in favour of scientific 
studies, that they are well fitted to infuse a healthful and orna- 
mental culture in general society. They are better subjects for 
intercommunication in our social circles than any of the processes 
or results of mathematics, or than the materials of classical litera- 
ture. They relate to things that come under the eye of the general 
population ; they can make indifferent occurrences interesting, 
and interesting facts still more interesting. A chemist or a 
naturalist, of good acquirements, has numerous opportunities of 
repeating his knowledge; he can often communicate a word in 
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season to the excited curiosity of his friends. With his spe- 
cimens and his apparatus he provokes the inquiries of his 
visitors, and his acquisitions frequently place him in the centre 
of an attentive and deferential circle. In his walks, he inspires his 
companions with his enthusiasm, and makes them wiser in the 
midst of their frolics. In his family, he sustains a current of 
interest, and kindles up the love of knowledge. It is hardly pos- 
sible, in any company, it can never be in order in mixed society, 
to discuss the foundations of the differential calculus, the olic 
dialect, or the personality of Homer; but most people may be 
interested in the discoveries of Liebig or Wheatstone, or the 
generalizations of Cuvier or Owen,—not to speak of the natural 
curiosity to know of the subsistence and habits of animals,—the 
haunts of the eagle, the propensities of the elephant, and the life 
circle of the insect,—and the classification and affinities of plants. 
It is impossible ever to have a well-informed community, unless 
by an even sprinkling of well-informed individuals of cultivated 
address, giving line upon line, here a little and there a little, to 
the circles where they experience the joys of existence. Books 
alone are very inadequate instructors of the million. Hence, 
if any studies, good in themselves, are of a kind to be readily 
communicable to the unstudious throng in the hours when they 
meet to sympathise and to talk, they deserve to be specially en- 
couraged ;—they are at once intellectual life to the few, and the 
civilisers of the many. 

Sixthly.—One other consideration may be urged in favour of 
the extension of the university field; namely, the additional 
good that would accrue to the whole body of students from a 
university residence. In a place where many distinct branches 
of study are carried on, and where the scholars mingle freely, 
there is a double education at work ; each one enjoys the fruit of 
his own application, and also hears and sees many of the pro- 
ceedings of the entire circle of studentship. The cultivation of 
the newly-proposed branches would give unavoidable instruction 
to the devotees of the ancient pursuits. Though Homer and 
Thucydides were a scholar’s proper business, yet, in visiting 
the rooms of his friends, he would hear of the remarkable doc- 
trines and experiments of the lecturer on optics, or the professor 
of chemistry ; he would be shown the plan of the Menai bridge, 
the track of a hurricane, or the decomposition -of water; he 
would come to know the appearance of trap rock, and get in- 
terested in the sutures of a skull. In walking parties, the orni- 
thologist of the company would give his companions an eye for 
the flight of birds, and the botanist excite their attention to 
the flowering of plants, It would be impossible for the most 
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determined mathematician, or the most voracious swallower of 
dictionaries, to leave college in entire ignorance of the ordinary 
vegetable species, or unable to say wherein a fish differed from 
a reptile. We have already touched upon the importance of 
filling up the ranks of society with men of various acquire- 
ments; and the principle holds as true of college life as of 
common life. To have every one studying the same things, 
or occupying their minds with similar trains, will not produce 
the highest possible culture, either in the community or in the 
individual. ‘There should be no distinct branch of the know- 
able that has not its living oracles ; and when a number of people 
come together, each should have something to impart and some- 
thing to learn. It is to be remarked also, that there is no one 
subject that does not receive lights from many subjects. Classical 
antiquity can be admirably illustrated by natural history, by 
chemistry, by physics, by political economy (all which contain 
the necessary conditions, true in every age, of industrial opera- _ 
tions and material produce), by physical geography and human 
anatomy ; and it must be of great value to the classical student 
to find the principles of these subjects passing as commonplaces 
in the university, or, at all events, accurately known to his fellow 
students. The floating intellect of the college atmosphere, the 
genius loci, would in this way be a mightier influence on all the 
individual minds. 

For students of unusual scientific ability, for young Newtons 
and Herschels, there would be an admirable opportunity of 
bringing the entire compass of their intellects into play, to carry 
off the highest honours, both in the mathematical and scientific 
walks. Such a feat would be the proof and the cause of im- 
mense intellectual endowments, and would be the almost certain 
precursor of a great career. 

We should hope that these various considerations—the fitting 
out of a high order of practical men, the advancement of science, 
the development of the strong points and capabilities of the 
national character, the communication of a distinct kind of 
valuable personal cultivation, the provision in society of centres 
of knowledge of a character well adapted for general diffusion 
and popular interest, and, finally, the increase of the cultivating 
power of a university residence—are well-grounded and weighty 
arguments for carrying into effect, without loss of time, the con- 
templated extension of the academic field. It is of course 
desirable that not only a section of the candidates for honours, 
but also some portion of the general mass of students, should 
receive a scientific education; but it is obvious that the first step 
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must be taken with the few; and if that succeed there will be the 
means, through them, of acting on the many. 

We have a few words more to say on what Dr. Whewell’s 
books indicate, as to the state of the Cambridge University on 
the second point relating to education, namely, the methods of 
teaching. Given a particular subject of study—algebra, chemistry, 
or Greek—it becomes a question how to conduct the teaching of 
it, so that the pupils may derive the utmost possible benefit from 
the instruction. Some processes are more effectual than others 
for conveying the lessons with precision and force; and there are 
many useful devices for exciting the minds of the learners to 
vigorous self-exercise, which is an essential part of education. 
To facilitate the communication of knowledge and ideas, the 
subjects to be taught are usually laid out in the order that they 
can be most easily taken up, in lesson books, text books, gram- 
mars, and manuals. There are also the accompaniments of 
_ diagrams, models, specimens, and experiments. Dictionaries, 
commentaries, and books of reference, supply what is lacking in 
the straight-forward course of the expositions. Teachers are 
sought out that are masters of their subjects, clear in their state- 
ments, expressive in their manner and demeanour, quick in 
apprehending the stumbling-blocks in the learner’s, path, and 
ingenious in illustrative devices. To compel the active exertion 
of the scholar’s own faculties, there have been many contrivances. 
In learning languages, the pupil is set to divine for himself the 
meaning of his author, and to attempt an exposition of this to 
the teacher, before receiving any assistance; a method that very 
effectually answers its end. In arithmetic, and mathematics 
generally, the pupil receives a rule, and sees an example or two 
of its working, and is then set to solve other cases by his own 
unaided powers: which also is a very strong security for the 
mind’s exerting itself. A very old and widely employed device 
for the like purpose is the system of public disputations ; this is 
applicable to a different class of subjects, such as ethics, politics, 
history, theology, and others of the like character. The exaction 
of original essays from the pupils has the same tendency. But 
of all methods, vivd voce examination, in presence of a whole 
class or school, on whatever has been taught or discussed, is the 
most effectual and the most universally applicable way of bring- 
ing the acquirements of the scholars to the active test. A 
teacher’s success will probably depend more on his capability of 
managing these examinations, than on any other ;point of his 
character. His eloquence may inspire enthusiasm, and his lucid 
expression and well-timed illustrations may make him intelligible 
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and interesting ; but unless he can bring his audience individually 
to the proof of what each has learned, he will fail in depositing 
knowledge in the state requisite for its being turned to account. 
In addition to all these contrivances, we may reckon prizes, 
emulation, honours, newspaper paragraphs, and substantial pro- 
motion, as valuable stimulants to the students’ activity in taking 
in knowledge up to the highest style of acquirement that can be 
prescribed. Much of the present agitation, in regard to educa- 
tional matters, refers to the establishment of good artifices for 
facilitating the acquisition of information and discipline, and to 
the best regulation of the habits of mind and body that may be 
formed at school and college. 

On referring to Dr. Whewell’s books, and to other accounts, 
it does not appear that Cambridge stands high in the methods 
and art of teaching. The classics and the mathematics are 
doubtless taught according to the devices natural to the subjects: 
and the text books that have issued from Cambridge in both 
departments show that the order of good exposition is known 
there. But the extensive prevalence of verse-making by no means 
proves that the highest methods of dealing with the classics have 
been hit upon. There is evidently too little of the exercise of 
turning Greek and Latin into idiomatic English, as we infer 
from Dr. Arnold’s practice in this respect being considered 
exceptional, and still more from the discreditable fact that, with 
two large universities, we have not obtained for our literature a 
set of respectable translations of the classics. This is a fact that 
no apologies or defences can set aside. It is the opprobrium of 
England among civilized nations. 

We give credit to the English universities (or rather to their 
worthy benefactors) for applying powerful stimuli in the shape 
of prizes and promotions; and such is the efficacy of these things, 
that they will make a few good scholars with but indifferent 
helps. But it is not a little scandalous, that the system of class 
examination on subjects expounded by lecture, such as history, 
ethics, or geology, is unknown at Cambridge. Indeed, Dr. 
Whewell grounds all the arguments contained in his first book on 
university studies, on the assumption that classical and mathe- 
matical teaching implies examinations, and that professorial 
lectures on other subjects exclude every sort of examination, and 
are, for that reason, inadequate for the intellectual discipline of 
youth. He seems not to know that, whatever be the practice in 
Germany, the system of strict examination on the subjects of 
lectures on moral philosophy, logic, rhetoric, natural history, 
and physics, has been in force in some of the colleges of this 
country for generations. Let him go to Glasgow, and he will 
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find the students kept under as severe training in the logic and 
rhetoric class, as in the Latin, Greek, or mathematical classes, 
although at the present moment the conduct of these last is 
probably not surpassed in the kingdom. It is a long established 
usage in the Scottish universities to lecture and examine on 
alternate hours, whatever the subject be. There is not a branch 
that can be named, on which this practice has not been in 
operation for a century, if not for two. In his latest book, Dr. 
Whewell takes credit to himself for having found that something 
could really be done towards teaching ethics in the practical way, 
that is by examinations, and we should be sorry to refuse him 
this credit; but some one must bear the heavy blame of keeping 
the university in utter ignorance of what are the daily practices 
of the other seminaries of the empire. If Dr. Whewell had read 
Professor Jardine’s admirable book on a philosophical education, 
the delineation of his practice for fifty years, put in action upon 
thousands, and among these some of the now most famous men 
of our time, he would have seen an example of practical teaching, 
compared with which the ordinary lessons in Euclid or Virgil 
would seem a sleepy rehearsal. ‘The reports of the late commis- 
sions that visited the Scotch universities, might furnish some 
surprises to Cambridge men, if these would condescend to read 
them. 

With regard to the tutorial system at Cambridge, or the plan 
of bringing forward men into the teaching office, we cannot but 
pronounce it lax and inefficient in the highest degree. It isa 
kind of voluntary system, each pupil choosing any one he pleases 
from among the resident members of the university. There is 
no account taken of the teaching capabilities of the tutors, ex- 
cept in so far as these may make them popular with the under- 
graduates themselves. But scholars are not the best judges of their 
teachers ; nor is any graduate of a college a qualified teacher as a 
matter of course. In all other places—in schools, academies, 
and colleges not on the English model, a man’s fitness to 
communicate knowledge is a primary consideration in setting 
him over the education of youth; and the person appointed is 
aware that such a capability is expected to be shown: he there- 
fore pays some attention to the art of teaching, visits the schools 
where good methods are to be seen, and has a just ambition of 
being a proficient in his art. This is neither seen nor expected 
in a body of such a random constitution as the Cambridge and 
Oxford tutors. No appointing body stakes its credit on their 
fitness to teach; and the actual capabilities of a really good 
teacher are very little recognised: they are neither an example nor 
a stimulus to others. True merit may blush unseen in a college 
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tutor; his pupils cannot adequately represent it either by word 
of mouth, or by their own proficiency. But in the educational 
world at large, so much stress is laid upon aptness to teach, as 
distinguished from the mere possession of knowledge, that an 
apprenticeship to teaching is begun to be insisted on. We have 
normal seminaries, where the rising educator goes to practise the 
art under the direction of good masters and according to the most 
approved methods ; and where any one naturally disqualified is ex- 
cluded from the profession, and eminent proficients are designated 
for important situations. This is as it should be; it is our 
highest advance in educational method: while the English 
universities and many of the village schools exhibit the lowest 
state of the art. 

It is not to be expected that Dr. Whewell, and the improvers 
of Cambridge education, who are ignorant of the plans pursued 
in our oldest colleges, should know of the improved systems of 
the best continental and English schools, or that they should be 
versed in the newest books on the teaching art. And yet it is 
somewhat hard, that, while other teachers are trying to facilitate 
the acquiring of difficult knowledge, and to increase the natural 
ardour for study, ¢heir pupils enjoy no mitigation of their labours. 
The pauper children of Norwood have a less thorny career than 
the sons of splendour and the heirs of titles. The most royal 
road to learning is trodden by the most ragged of learners. All- 
purchasing money does not find at the dearest marts the best 
schoolmasters. The making of these is reserved in the mean 
time to the haunts of the humble and low ly; they are given by 
bounty, and not procured by affluence. 

But, indeed, the private character of the English University 
tutorage is radically opposed to its efficiency. _ It prevents the 
abilities and methods of one teacher from being examples to 
others. Ifa tutor sits in a room with one or five pupils, let him 
charm ever so wisely, his influence is but trivial. An eminent 
teacher, under the public system, sitting at his desk before fifty 
or a hundred pupils, keeping them all astir and attentive, is a 
shining light to a large circle ; he reproduces himself in a large 
number of scholars, and spreads his arts and devices far and 
wide over society. People come from the uttermost parts of the 
land to witness his proceedings, and to catch the secrets of his 
success. But in the private system, though a man teach like 
Jardine or Arnold (which however is impossible, as they accom- 
plished their triumphs partly through the influence of a large 
mass upon each individual), he can never reach a commanding 
stage, nor put out his talents to good advantage. In short, there 
exists neither a mechanism for imparting the high teaching 
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capability, nor an opportunity for it to do its perfect work, if it 
should chance to appear. There is no pedestal provided for a 
shining light, and no effort made to light it up. 

We cannot close this article, without, in a few words, urging 
the absolute necessity of a systematic Government control of 
the Universities. We have no wish to see a Government office 
take the entire management of them down to the arranging of 
hours, and adjusting of fees, and hearing appeals from aggrieved 
students; but it is obvious on every principle of good govern- 
ment, of expediency, or of common sense, that such unspeakably 
important institutions should not be suffered to do what they 
like, and neglect as many duties as they please. The state pays 
them, charters them, and gives them honourable standing, but 
makes no inquiry what they are about. It appoints many of their 
officers, but it never hears, through any one of its organs, how 
they are conducting themselves. It is not, in any official shape, 
aware if its bounties are deserved. Hence it is obliged to turn 
a deaf ear to all petitions for new privileges or for alterations in 
the rules anciently laid down. Being ignorant if the hundred 
pounds it gives to a professorship be a public good or a public 
waste, it cannot be expected to give another hundred in a similar 
way. For anything it knows, the Treasury might, without any 
inconvenience, be saved a great part of its outlay; or, on the 
other hand, a thousand a year may be causing more good to the 
country than many of the tens of thousands otherwise spent. 
But the nation ought to know how its money is used, and 
whether the pretensions on which it is received are answered by 
the corresponding deeds; and it ought further to know if there 
be in any one of our establishments an unoccupied field of useful- 
ness, where a little expenditure and attention can yield a great 
harvest of good. There is no other instance in the country of 
state privileges conferred without the smallest shadow of state con- 
trol; the principle itself was lately repudiated with vehemence 
by the bench and the legislature, when the Scottish Established 
Church asserted its independence of the civil powers. 

Royal commissions are the instruments usually employed by 
government in the rare instances of its interference with the 
chartered colleges. The experience which the Scotch universities 
have had of these, proves everything that we have just advanced. 
These commissions have, in the course of inquiry, disclosed 
numerous abuses, some of which the mere light of day has 
caused to be remedied. They have discriminated between the 
valuable and noxious parts of the universities, and have enabled 
the government to give additional aid where it was much wanted. 
But in their reports we find repeated complaints by the pro- 
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fessors themselves of the deplorable evils arising from the entire 
absence of control. 

Now, if an occasiona! inspection be of so much use, how 
much more desirable a permanent superintendence. None but 
a government deputation is really adequate to see what the 
universities are doing; to be to them, what the newspaper 
reporters are to law courts and town councils and public assem- 
blies,—a vehicle of information to the public about their doings. 
No one but an official agent, carefully chosen, could be allowed 
to describe in a public document the conduct of every professor’s 
class; to give opinions on the various systems and curricula, and 
report on the acquirements of students. And yet how many men 
drone away their existence in reading lectures that have neither 
instruction nor interest, or spare themselves useless trouble by 
dispensing with them, while the brief season of youthful study is 
wasting, unimproved, before them. 

Actually to interfere in University tuition, to prescribe to the 
professors how they are to conduct their classes, would be a 
delicate operation, not rashly to be undertaken. A ploughman 
may hol‘ his plough as his master directs him; but a teacher 
that has to bring all his faculties and acquirements to his work 
cannot bend his procedure to any man’s will; he might destroy 
his capabilities entirely if he attempted it. But while very 
cautious as to actual interference, a government board would do 
almost unmixed good by a regular circuit of inspection, and by 
including in one and the same general report a true picture of all 
the universities of the empire. Let the inspectors travel from 
the infant college of Cork, to the venerable university of Old 
Aberdeen, not omitting in its visits a single establishment that 
can plead royal charters in its favour. Let Dublin be visited in 
common with the London University; the same eyes should see 
Edinburgh and Cambridge; the same note-book should include 
St. Andrew’s and Oxford; and above all, in the general report, 
let each see the face of every other. There is no surer means of 
improving the entire circle of institutions, than by keeping them 
aware of one another’s proceedings. In the present state of 
things, Cambridge might have been stationed on the inhospitable 
Caucasus, and Oxford protected by the black-feet Indians on the 
banks of the Missouri, for all that they have learned from the 
the experience of the other universities of their father-land. 

A.B. 
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Arr. VIII.—Reports of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Progress of the new Houses of Parliament. 


In 1782, an Italian authority, writing about the condition of 
architecture, observed that in “ England, instead of architects, 
there were house-merchants (mercanti di casa), who built to last 
30 or 40 years, who would even insure against fire on reasonable 
terms, (discreto prezzo), but this is not architecture.” 

It would be a great libel on our buildings now, to say they are 
only built to stand 30 or 40 years; they have, unfortunately, at 
least twice that extent of life in them: construction is far better 
understood and practised; building-acts and inspectors ensure 
greater solidity and*security against fire; our architecture, which 
was then at zero, may have also advanced, and yet may remain far 
in arrear of all our general progress in science and refinement. 

What are the causes that influence the diffusion of taste, the 
perception of architectural propriety, beauty, and effect? Are they 
susceptible of being defined,—can even an approach be made 
towards indicating them ? 

Some of the effects produced by architecture are at once so 
ample, imposing, or complete, that they no sooner strike the eye 
of the beholder, than they create and form a taste in him, of 
which they are at once the example and the rule. He may not 
be able to explain it to himself, he can assign no reason for the 
pleasure which he’ experiences, either in the contrasts or the 
harmonies of colour or form. The sources of success may be 
various and even opposite; some edifices please from their sim- 
plicity, others from their gorgeousness, others from their solidity, 
others from lightness or loftiness: the most contrary qualities 
are equally available for effect, provided they are so disposed and 
wrought up, as to contribute in their due proportion to the 
character and expression of the general mass. And it is here, 
whatever be the style, that we must measure the skill of the 
architect, by his combination of the requisite ornament, anima- 
tion, and variety, with the due degree of repose,—the proportion 
that the purely decorative embellishment bears to that which is 
positively substantial,—the real prevalence of the useful and solid, 
and yet the apparent prominence of the ornamental adjuncts and 
appendages, the former appealing to the reason of the spectator, 
the latter agreeably flattering his eye. These are some of the 
principles that appear to influence, more or less, all styles. Even 
in those that have long passed away, their greatest and most im- 
posing effect is due to some character that appeals to some 
mental perception, some imaginative quality in the beholder, 
something seated far beyond the reach of that ordinary faculty of 
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vision, through which their outlines are transmitted to him. 
The pyramids, the oldest monuments of the old world, as well as 
those existing in the new, in addition to a sense of their soli- 
dity and eternity of duration, impress us with a feeling of an unity 
of performance, the result of a strong will wielding at its pleasure 
the whole subject energy of a nation. Again, in the Indian, 
the Saracenic, and Chinese, however grotesque or unmeaning 
to us may be the details, however overloaded with barbarous en- 
richments, there is, nevertheless, an intuitive accordance of parts, 
an adjustment of colour, of form, of light and shade, a subordina- 
tion of all minor features to some general outline or idea. It 
is something complete and in keeping with itself. The ogival 
curves, the pyramidal domes, the tapering spires, pagodas, or 
minarets, have all a definite relation to the buildings of which 
they severally form part, that at once, instinctively as it were, 
agreeably satisfies the artistic requirements of an ordinary spec- 
tator, even though he may be unacquainted with the origin and 
destiny of the edifice he contemplates. 

These considerations are not always sufficiently present to the 
minds of the architects of the present day; and, notwithstanding 
the enormous demand, unparalleled in any other age or country, for 
inventive constructions of all sorts, churches, courts, markets, 
palaces, stations, and theatres, no great originality has emerged 
from this multitude of performances. Perhaps some of the most 
satisfactory to be met with are among the railway structures, the 
stations, or the entrances to the tunnels, viaducts, bridges, &c., 
and yet these are more the operations of the civil engineer, than 
the design of the architect. These erections are imposing from 
their dimensions and strength ; their massive altitudes are often 
successfully made the vehicle and occasion of embellishment ; 
engaged columns or nookshafts may strengthen the entrance to 
a tunnel,—an overhanging roof keep passengers dry, and be con- 
verted at the same time into sources of legitimate expression 
and ornament. They thus eminently comply with the Vitruvian 
precept, 1st, wéilitas, 2nd, firmitas, 3rd, venustas, that is, the two 
latter qualities being respectively subordinate to the former, while 
the first is palpably attained, we are inclined to award our appro- 
bation and our estimate of the last, in proportion as it success- 
fully ministers and waits upon the two first and more important. 
Tried by this rule, the architectural works of the present reign 
are not entitled to an equal amount of approbation. 

There are four, in particular, very different in their purposes, 
treatment, object, and origin, we mean the Houses of Parliament, 
the British Museum, the Royal Palace of the sovereign, and the 
Royal Exchange; all erected by different architects—each pre- 
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senting a fair opportunity for brilliant inspiration, or a happy 
idea—each, perhaps, accompanied with difficulties sufficient to 
call for invention on the part of the architects who undertook to 
contend with them, and yet not too difficult to be mastered by 
genius. It may be a question whether the best measures were 
taken to ensure the manifestation of the highest talent the country 
possessed. Competition was employed in two instances; and 
granting that it is liable to occasional error and abuse, it may be 
observed, that but for his success above his rival brethren 
through its means, Mr. Barry’s abilities might have remained 
comparatively unknown. By far the most important of them all 
is the Palace of the Legislature, of which so large a portion is now 
complete as to enable us to judge, in great measure, of its future 
effect. All things considered, we may esteem ourselves fortunate 
that the fire which consumed the former edifice did not occur a 
few years earlier. For, undoubtedly, more knowledge of the 
details of the Tudor style has become common, not only with the 
achitectural profession, but with a portion even of the public 
during the present generation. The extravagances of Strawberry 
Hill could certainly now-a-days find no favour. 

Under the reign of George III., this country may almost be 
said to have attained the zenith of splendour and dominion, 
glory and power, and yet to have reached, cotemporaneously, the 
very nadir of abasement in all the pictorial and plastic arts 
which usually attend as gorgeous handmaids on the former. 
Nothing could be inferior to the architecture, painting, sculpture, 
and dress, conception and practice, during the regency. Still 
we must admit, that from one cause and another, possibly even 
a re-action against absurdity, a better taste is now diffused, and, 
on the whole, the evil event which destroyed the old houses of 
Parliament has not been entirely unproductive of good, since 
the necessity of providing new ones, has turned the attention of 
refined society to the mode in which a building, with all its 
accessaries of painting and sculpture, might be made worthy of 
its intended purpose, and at the same time fitly cultivate and 
promote the national taste. 

The chief objections to this great undertaking are, excessive 
decoration, and want of height. So unaccountable, indeed, has 
been the inattention to this latter quality, that it almost seems as 
if the architect had been able to waste it and give it away; since 
the level of the basement moulding, from not having been 
properly attended to, appears likely, as it proceeds westward 
from the clock tower, towards Parliament-street, there to lose 
itself in the ground, from the rise of the earth, or to run so 
close to it as to be deprived of its just effect. If this is so, it is 
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unaccountable, The ground line should have been the same as 
that of Westminster Abbey, or Canning’s statue. The suggestion 
was made to Mr. Barry. The objection, that the level of West- 
minster Hall was too low, was anticipated ; it was proposed to 
raise the Hall, (it is eight feet below the base of the statue). 
Had this been done, the building, instead of being now sunk, as 
in a well, by the side of Westminster-bridge, would have been 
nearly on a level with the ground at the foot of it. A few hun- 
dred thousand extra cubic feet that might have been required for 
raising the basement some three or four feet, would have been 
but a trifling addition to the cost of the whole building, in order 
to confer upon it that importance which it wants, and which is 
now sought to be attained by raising the towers beyond their 
original intention. For, as a whole, whatever may be its indi- 
vidual beauties, however it may hereafter excel in sky-line and 
profile, the deficiency of altitude is a capital defect. 

The original design was calculated for five acres of ground, but 
the wants of the state, or rather the pretensions of those who 
serve it in waiting upon the legislature, and the aspirations of 
the architect, extended it, though in a horizontal direction only, 
so as to cover two more acres with masonry, but without any 
corresponding addition to the elevation. What might have been 
a fair proportion for five is not suitable for seven, but this reflection 
does not seem to have occurred in time. However, the towers 
are to produce great effect ; we are told to wait, and see when 
they shall have arrived at their height how they will rescue the 
rest of the mass from its comparative humility. This is doubtful. 
The towers themselves will rise into notice, but it will be at 
the expense of the rest of the block, which they will tread 
down; the mass is too large to be carried upward by them. 
These suggestions will occur to every one who has been in the 
habit of crossing Westminster-bridge ; and, by-the-bye, we can 
quite understand the extreme anxiety of Mr. Barry for the 
removal of an object from whence the passing world looks too 
proudly down upon the best part of his works; but to dv him 
Justice, in his controversy with Messrs. Walker and Burgess, the 
engineers, some years ago, as to its insc~~ity, he was entirely 
correct. But even now that the roadway has been lowered 
several feet, it commands the edifice far too much, as an omnibus 
passenger will discover the serjeant-at-arms at breakfast, on the 
first-floor. From the river, again, which ought to afford one of 
the best points of view, the neighbourhood of the unconforming 
bridge is oppressive ; there is no escaping its conjunction in the 
picture, whencesoever looked at. 

Another view which disagreeably illustrates the observations 
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that intrude themselves whether we will or not, respecting the 
absence of height, is that which it presents from Vauxhall-bridge. 
There we have a sufficient distance; nothing is unfairly fore- 
shortened as on the other side; we have, too, the advantage of 
seeing only the narrower end of the building, the stern rather 
than the broadside; yet even this the newer erection must be pro- 
nounced inferior to the venerable Abbey, with which comparison 
is prominently invited, by a front nearly equal to the south side 
of the cathedral, with a great tower which repeats those of its 
western end, and other towers which correspond with the 
truncated rise over its transept. Seen at that distance, all the 
costly ornament is lost, the richness of the carving, which has 
added so enormously to the uncontrolled expenditure, disappears, 
or produces only the effect of murky stains and dirt; the palace 
of the legislature hardly reaches to the clerestory of the abbey, 
certainly does not overtop the chapel of Henry VII.,—possibly 
in allusion to what has long been a myth in England, the due 
subordination of the state to the church. 

One of the most questionable parts of the fabric will be the 
record or Victoria tower, at its further extremity. Its position is 
now irretrievably wrong. Intended, from its proportions and 
elaborate profusion of tracery, to form one of the principal 
attractions, certainly the chief external feature of the edifice, it 
is situated at what is, and always must continue to be, the most 
remote corner of it, unless the caprice of fashion should turn the 
Penitentiary into a Carrousel, just as Tyburnia has become 
habitable under the auspices of its ecclesiastical lord. The Royal 
entrance for the sovereign into this, the most splendid of her 
palaces, is poked into a corner, and Mr. Barry and the rest of 
his brethren might be challenged to show a single other instance 
of a building, one quarter of the size and pretensions of this, 
which is thus entered absolutely at an angle, whereby the un- 
happy notion is suggested of the pageant and procession cutting 
diagonally across the arrangement of the halls and galleries, in 
order to penetrate to the centre. Towers and main entrances do 
indeed, in our fine cathedrals, occupy the western extremities, and 
the towers themselves then form the. angles; but when so con- 
structed, the entrances are in the curtain between, rather than 
underneath them—at all events, when they occupy angular posi- 
tions, they are rarely and sparingly pierced—never so awkwardly 
perforated as to appear,as does the Record one, “ stans pede in uno” 
doing an eternal sort of goose-step at one end of the building ;— 
the blue sky seen cornerwise through the huge arch, which 
seems to lead to nothing, making it appear almost like the 
portal of heaven to the pilgrim on his way toa place most unlike 
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that coerulean region—the Nine Elms terminus of the South 
Western Railway. And though towers are often placed at the 
western angles of our minsters, it is not there that they produce 
their finest effect. York, Winchester, Westminster, and many 
others, still regret the interruption of the original design, which 
would have reared their loftiest spires and aspirations in more 
central situations, over the intersection of the nave and transept, 
whence the weight might have been evenly distributed over the 
eight abutting walls, and conducted down to the furthest ex- 
tremities of the pile, thus presenting the beauty and harmony of 
a pyramidal* arrangement from whatever quarter it might be 
viewed. From this effect Mr. Barry has cut himself off. The 
mass now, with the huge height in the rear and the smaller towers 
in the north and centre, is something like a vessel under jury, 
main and foremasts, with a disproportionate mizen: a highly or- 
namented Bucentaur, with a standard-pole erected in the stern. 
There is no objection, on principle, to towers at the angles of 
buildings,—for defence and strength below, for enjoying the fine 
air and prospect above,—but in that case, the lower parts should 
be solid, the apertures few and small. Mr. Barry’s practice in 
this part of his art is inferior to his other conceptions; his 
towers are often insignificant, and apt, as at Walton-on-Thames, 
to stand on insufficient legs and stilts—and their author evinces 
rather too great a preference for the debased style of Chambord 
and Fontainebleau. 

We must revert for a moment to the ornament of the exterior, 
which, independently of the smoke and dirt it must entrap, is 
too general and profuse. It bids fair almost to rival Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, which of itself is more elaborate than successful, 
and would be probably less satisfactory were it not that the great 
extent of the comparatively plain surface of the Abbey supplied 
a contrast and a foil. It may indeed be considered a highly- 
wrought jewel, annexed tothe ..mple garb of the Minster. But 
the same defence cannot be made for the New Houses. The 
carving is spread about equally over their exterior, allowing no 
space for the eye to rest upon unbeset by lion, unicorn, portcullis, 
or other impediment to repose. It is singular that the archi- 
tect should not have understood that the value of all ornament, 
whether in architecture or in dress, depends much upon its 
being set off by some plain smooth space. What a source of 
beauty results from the exemplification of this principle in the 
buildings and attire of classical antiquity 
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and shade of the cella in the temple ‘set off the flutings and 
capitals of the columns that surround it ; how the quiet architrave 
in the Dorie brings out the richness of the sculptured frieze 
above ; how effective is the figured border of mantle or peplum, 
or patera or shield, from the contrast respectively afforded by the 
simple texture or plain surface of the other component parts! 
Later, how impressive is the sparing ornament of the Norman 
style on the massive solids surmounted by its strings and cor- 
nices, or pierced by its deeply-recessed apertures ! 

Again, the palaces of modern Rome (of which Mr. Barry him- 
self has given a successful instance, on a reduced scale, in his 
Reform Club), derive almost the whole of their success from two 
or three very simple sources of beauty—the cornice, the string, 
the dressings of the windows and doors, always contrasted by a 
sufficient extent of unbroken area. This is the indispensable 
condition, but it has been disregarded at the New Houses. 
Indeed, it almost seems as if the architect had carefully ex- 
cluded some of those accessaries, which in other countries, as in 
this, are so much relied upon. Along the whole river front, out 
of all the salient projections in which that facade abounds, there 
is scarcely one at right angles from the general line—oriels, but- 
tresses, turrets, all are bevelled into octagonal shapes. This is 
more finished, more intricate ; but at the same time that it un- 
duly bewilders the spectator from comprehending the general 
idea of the whole, it necessarily also precludes an important 
element of success, the play of light and shade that would have 
resulted from bolder forms at better defined angles. The value 
of lateral shadows in these matters is too little attended to in 
England. Our climate, the small elevation attained by the sun, 
forbid us to derive that variety of light and shade from those 
sources so profitable to architects of southern regions, overhang- 
ing cornices, projecting balconies: the sun is too low during a 
large portion of our day and year for this ; but why not avail 
ourselves of the charm which is procured from that lateral chiaro 
scuro, the result of bold projections and deep recesses on the 
plan—as exemplified in the turrets and counterforts of old keeps 
and fastnesses, the buttresses of convents and churches, and of 
which Windsor Castle, with all its imperfections, is so striking 
an instance? 

Some of Mr. Barry’s admirers endeavour, unwisely as it should 
seem, to claim for him an extravagant meed of credit not only for 
the magnitude of the conception but for the rapidity of his execu- 
tion. With all the appliances of modern science and machinery; 
with an unrivalled coasting marine, a river unsurpassed for navi- 
gation, always open; complete internal communication either by 
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water, road, or rail; with the power of transporting, of sawing up 
by machinery the most huge blocks of stone, of executing by the 
same means the most delicate carving on their surface; as well 
as that of drying, airing, and seasoning artificially every part of 
the building as it arose; and with the fullest command not only 
over the supply of stone, but of timber, and of metals used in 
the construction, it may be assumed that the erection in ten 
years time of so much of the edifice as we now see, is not after 
all any extraordinary performance. Calling to mind, too, the 
structures that have been raised in medieval, or at least remote 
times, not by the united wealth of great empires, but by mere 
municipalities, often in the midst of civil discord, Ghent, Lou- 
vaine, Bruxelles,* Audenarde,+ and Maestricht, { comparing 
the smallness of the contributing area with the grandeur of the 
edifices they had the spirit to raise; we cannot withhold our 
admiration at their originality of design, their lofty elevations, 
their imposing proportions: while with all our wealth and ex- 
perience, although we are bewildered with the display of pro- 
fusion, we are hardly satisfied with the contour and taste. 

Besides which, those great municipal halls in the low countries 
have, in their whole profile and air, that in which we cannot but 
consider our architecture generally, and this edifice in particular, 
to be sadly wanting—character. No one could mistake the 
Granducal palace at Venice, the Signoria at Florence, the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris, or those of any of the before-mentioned cities 
of Flanders, for anything but what they respectively are. Amidst 
all the external display wherewith those communities delighted 
to surround the actual seat of their chief domestic power and 
government, there is no equivoqgue that suggests a doubt about 
its use, or the probability of its having been erected for any other 
purpose. In the palace at Westminster there is a mixture: a 
stranger at first does not clearly ascertain whether its destination 
be ecclesiastical, collegiate, municipal, military, or legislatorial ; 
for it savours of all the former quite as much as of the last. 

In offering these remarks we wish to guard ourselves against 
the supposition of criticizing the Tudor style as inapplicable to 
such a purpose. Some purists, enamoured of antique simplicity, 
have regretted that a classical Grecian or Roman model was not 
resorted to. But in the first place, the Senatus populusque Ro- 
manus have left us no examples extant of the /oca/e in which the 
government of the world was discussed in their day; next, if 
they had, it would have been wholly unsuitable to our climate, 
habits, and forms of business. The allowance of light in a 
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southern climate is utterly disproportioned to that which our 
darker latitude requires ; and this alone, from entirely altering the 
area of the apertures as compared to the mural spaces they 
pierce for the purpose of letting in the light, unfits the strictly 
classical style for close adoption in this country, unless the roof 
can be made partly transparent, and even this only provides for 
the wants of one story. 

In other respects we can discern no abstract superiority to 
our own approved model. The two English Houses of Parlia- 
ment are neither the successors nor the representatives of any 
corresponding bodies in either Greece or Rome. They have had 
no prototype in antiquity, in either their origin or their functions ; 
their attributes, now the growth of many centuries, have been 
developed by the march of events, accidentally, in part, no doubt ; 
but from elements of order and the germ of freedom, which, from 
the earliest times appear to have formed part of the Anglo-Saxon 
type of character; one which, if not susceptible of the easy 
polish of the modern Gaul, of the fancy of the Italian, or the 
fire of the Spaniard, combines, more than any of them, the pru- 
dence with the energy, the moderation with the fortitude, which 
has placed us in advance of the civilization of the world. 

Such a nation, then, has no need to recur to the imperfect 
though elegant patterns of the architecture of the heathen repub- 
lics, in order to suit itself with precedents for a legislature so 
entirely aboriginal and innate. A purely Grecian or Roman 
building would be less unfitted for a republic of this year’s date. 
Its citizens need not be particular, for to them all styles are 
alike: nay, as the unfortunate condition of their existence, the 
primary and indispensable necessity incumbent upon them, is 
that they should destroy all prestige of preceding influence and 
authority, since all the monuments of times gone by are to them 
of necessity redolent of regality, aristocracy and feudality, without 
any of those compensating benefits which attached to those phases 
of society in England. With those reflections, they must resort 
to something extra-national, since in the history of their own 
respective countries they can find nothing that would supply an 
adequate architectural type for a truly national assemby. In 
Great Britain the thing is otherwise. Within a century after the 
Norman invasion, the great principle of parliamentary represen- 
tation, interrupted by that event, had been re-established ; and, 
in spite of local and of temporary oppressions it continued, more 
or less, through the wars of the roses, gradually, but surely, to 
advance, in spite of Tudors first, and Stuarts next, till under the 
princes of the House of Brunswick it has become what we now 
see it. The Tudor period, however, has a certain fitness both in 
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its date and expression. [t was under those sovereigns that Eng- 
land, though she had lost her French provinces, was first felt to 
be a power of importance on the continent: it was under them 
that she began to found colonies to develope trade; that the 
factions of York and Lancaster ceasing to ravage the land, its 
owners were enabled to emerge from their gloomy fastnesses and 
to indulge, from the growing security, in a less confined and 
suspicious style of domestic architecture. 

Of so much of the interior as is completed it is impossible to 
speak without a certain degree of disapprobation. Some of the 
arrangements formerly contemplated were so objectionable that it 
is difficult to imagine how they could have suggested themselves to 
an architect of the ability and experience of Mr. Barry. In the 
midst of the Victoria tower was to have been a central pillar as a 
sort of pivot for the state coach with its eight prancing horses to 
wheel round ; then, when this was abandoned as inexpedient, a 
gateway was provided for the admission of the royal equipages, 
but so narrow, that there were not six inches to spare on each side 
of the wheels to allow for a swerve of the quadrupeds, or for the 
passage of the attendants who on that occasion accompany the 
procession on foot. Her Majesty, on alighting, was to ascend 
25 steps in a flight, without rest or landing-place, to find at top 
a square room to be crossed diagonally, the ingress being in one 
corner, and the issue at another—but with a pillar so placed in the 
middle as to create an unseemly embarrassment to the proces- 
sion, dodging, as it were, as to which side it should steer its 
course. Some of these blemishes have been removed, or at least 
modified.* ‘The stairs are to be eased, the pivot below not pro- 
ceeded with, the passage for the coach taken down and rebuilt a 
little wider—the central pillar upstairs abandoned—changes of 
some importance, but for which Mr. Barry appears to have 
thought no authorization requisite but his own. Indeed, it is 
much to be wished that somebody besides the architect were 
responsible. The original commissioners are functi officio, the 
Woods and Forests abdicated all jurisdiction ; and the only parties 
who have really been attended to, seem to have been the officials 
of either chamber, for whom the architect has obligingly provided, 
at the public expense, dwelling-houses and dining-rooms rivalling 
the magnificence of Belgrave-square. 

The interior has been committed, it is believed, by Mr. Barry 





* Partly in consequence of the able remonstrance and observations made 
by one of the original four commissioners, appointed m the year 1835 to 
examine the designs of the competing architects (generally understood to be 
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to Mr. Pugin, an ardent admirer of colours and gilding; it must 
be admitted, that if so much of richness were to be employed, 
which is questionable, the general harmony produced, notwith- 
standing the brightness and opposition of the colours, is a suc- 
cessful achievement. There are errors, and some of them very 
prominent. The throne, and canopy above it, from being 
entirely gilt all over, present a too dazzling and yet a common- 
place, it might almost be said, a gingerbread appearance: indeed 
gilding, however it may set off beads, edges, foliation and tracery, 
is not a material to be safely employed in large or continuous 
quantity ;* its glare, and the absence of shade, at once attracts 
and fatigues the eye.t At the opposite end is a less excusable 
display of magnificence in the burnished brilliancy of the re- 
porters’ gallery, quite out of keeping with the assiduous industry 
of its occupants, and a ludicrous homage to the sovereignty of the 
press. 

Another fault, trivial in all but its effect, for it might be easily 
altered, is to be found in the rails of the side galleries above. 
The form itself is poor, but the gilding renders them offensively 
intrusive. The like remark applies to the benches; the extent of 
red morocco, particularly when the house is empty, and which is 
the time when it is mostly visited by critics, produces a mischievous 
glare and reflection, which however vanish in a full sitting. 

Much of the impression created by the new House of Lords 
depends on the side from which it is entered. The majority of 
the public approach it from the northern vestibule, which in itself 
presents an agreeable yet imposing character, not overlaid with 
finery. ‘The chief sources of effect being the colours in its ceiling, 
glazing, and encaustic pavement, the walls themselves being only 
what the natural colour of the highly-wrought stone affords ; it 
must be allowed to be somewhat cold as an introduction to 
splendour and warmth of colour, cushion, and carpet, which the 
house itself presents; those who enter the otherway from the robing 
room have the advantage of a more gradual approach in tone and 
colour, througha chamber which has beentreated with manifestskill. 

In the public offices at Whitehall Mr. Barry has been un- 
fortunate. An excess of gaudy decoration has here been married 
to a set of utilitarian sash windows, like an insolent daughter 
of fashion to some ambitious millionaire,—the man of sugar, 
iron, or silver,—equally ill-assorted. Garlands and cornices, 

An instance of this may be seen in a room of the Palazzo Serra in 
Genoa, which most foreigners are taken to see. The walls are exclusively 
covered by gilding and mirrors. 

+ “ Keep such balustrades-quiet,” says Milizia, “when they are painted 

and gilt, as is often done, [’ occhio ne risente uno stacco ingrato.” 
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advancing and retreating in studied confusion, as if on purpose 
to distract and defy all criticism. Columns of considerable 
pretensions support an entablature more suited, from its em- 
blems, to adorn an opera house, than a sober council office or 
board of trade. Windows elbowing the enrichments and each other 
for want of room, amid rustication and festoons, leave no repose 
to the bewildered eye from the flower-pots at top down to the 
balustrades at the bottom. In mere street architecture this finery, 
even were it in better taste, is mostly thrown away; the busy 
crowd of passers-by, on foot or in carriages, are far too much 
occupied to give any heed to such intricacy as has here been 
adopted; and save in avery few situations, where an edifice fronts 
the approach instead of forming a line with it, where the thorough- 
fare is not inconveniently crowded, and where, in short, circum- 
stances permit and justify a pause, it would appear wiser to rely 
on more simple elements of expression, fewer in number but 
more prominent in character. The south side of Pall Mall will 
help to illustrate this position. The large salient cornices and well 
marked forms of its clubs, even the quaint but picturesque old 
red projections with their corresponding recesses, occupied by 
Messrs. Harding and Pearce, and the army agents’ oftice, confer 
upon it, although all has been the result of accident and individual 
enterprise, an ensemble of amore imposing and agreeable character 
than has been attained in some of the new streets which have, 
nevertheless, had the advantage -of being constructed upon one 
general plan. It is much to be wished that an. opportunity 
should be taken of opening it to the Green Park, which would then 
be visible from the steps of the National Gallery. The removal 
of less than a dozen small houses, together with the late Royal 
Hotel, would form a street seventy or eighty feet wide, its north- 
western extremity handsomely terminating on the new Stafford 
House. It is not impossible that the mall, or drive, might be 
continued straight across the park, passing out towards Halkin- 
street, by a covered way under Buckingham-gardens. Could this 
be accomplished without undue invasion of the royal privacy, it 
would greatly ease the over-crowded thoroughfares of Piccadilly 
of some portion of its traffic; at the same time, as Buckingham 
Palace has unfortunately been fixed upon as the residence of the 
Sovereign, it would be desirable to indemnify her Majesty for 
the interference with the pleasure ground on the north, by the 
addition of an enclosure on the south. The public thoroughfare, 
instead of sweeping out of its direct course to make an ugly 
elbow at the equerry’s gate, as at present, would then proceed 
westwards in a straight line, continuing that of the Birdcage-walk, 
until it issued into the Belgrave road. 
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Alas! for the palace itself. It had been perhaps unreasonably 
but fondly hoped by some, that inferior as was the original structure 
to all just notions of regal splendour and architectural taste, yet 
after all, the necessity of some enlargement of what was built as a 
bachelor-palace, did present an opportunity for covering and 
masking some of the principal defects. The thinness of the 
insignificant wings is now hidden, no doubt, but it is by something 
equally tame. The pre-existing horizontal lines might have been 
carried round the addition with increased importance; had the 
new part been deficient in height, a central* and two terminal 
pavilions might have given it consequence ; always remembering 
that as the new part is for occupation by the Royal family, the state 
receptions still taking place in the old, there was not the absolute 
necessity for the general facade of the former being so much in- 
creased in height. Mr. Blore, however, has produced a most 
unfortunate jumble; for the new mass, devoid of invention and 
beauty (except such as is presented by an ordinary club-house, 
and some private residences), neither harmonizes with, nor yet 
surpasses the original, in anything but elevation. The cornices 
and several lines are all just so far different in level as to produce 
that most disagreeable of all results, a discord without 2 contrast ; 
a breach of continuity without an excuse for the interruption ; an 
unconformable deposit of ungracious aspect upon what was more 
tolerable before. Yet there was an opportunity for something 
which, though far from perfect, might have been handsome, or 
at least agreeable. The marble arch, though inadequate to its 
original insulated position, has merit and beauty in itself, and 
might have been advantageously incorporated with the design by 
an artist of resource and genius; it would now require some 
ingenuity to find a suitable place of exile for it, since go it must. 
Again, an open loggia in the upper part of the front, somewhat 
like that in the court of the Farnese palace at Rome, and of 
which some idea may be gathered from those in the river front 
of Somerset-house,—an arrangement which more than any other 
suggests, from its air of lofty repose, the notion of royal leisure, 
—would, besides the enjoyment to the sovereign, have afforded 
a play of light and shade such as is rarely met with: and if this, 
which need not have occupied above one-sixth of the front, had 
interfered too much with the intended lodging or accommodation 
sought to be obtained, it might still have been remedied by 
adding a little to the breadth, or by extending the extremities. 





* “Tf you want to give height” says Milizia, “to palaces, an architect may 
show his invention inalzando padiglioni nel mezzo e negli angoli, e torrette ¢ 
belvederi coperti leggiadramente con cupoli e con ringhiere. 
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The south front of the British Museum forcibly exemplifies 
how want of attention to perspective in the disposition of the 
component portions, in themselves excellent, may mar all satis- 
factory effect. The central portico recedes so far back from 
between the hexastyles that flank it on each side, as to be mostly 
enveloped in shade, except during the middle of the day. The 
wings advancing, usurp the importance of the centre, which, in 
order to predominate at that distance, ought to have been higher. 
Most unfortunately, the first portions of the museum that present 
themselves to the visitor, from either east or west, are those tall, 
narrow, dwelling-house appendages, stuck full of windows as a 
three-decker is of port-holes ; and which, by advancing almost to 
the line of the street, protrude their officinal and domestic 
character as a disagreeable contrast, rather than as an introduction 
to the great national repository of natural history. Although 
meagre they are not devuid of costly pretensions. The great 
size of the stones paraded in their construction forms a certain 
claim to notice in the absence of higher and more artistic attri- 
butes. The thinness and want of profile in the openings and 
cornice, invest the edifice at once, no matter what its magnitude, 
with a meagre tameness. Plainness and simplicity do not neces- 
sarily exclude nobleness and breadth of effect ; and even in less 
pretending elevations, a master of his art may, by a skilful study 
of perspective and of light and shade, produce a happier impression 
than we derive from the first examination of Mr. Sydney Smirke’s 
great work. On entering, the hall or vestibule is striking from 
its simplicity and proportions; any severity of treatment is re- 
deemed by the colours which have been introduced into the 
pannels of the ceiling and cornices, and judiciously limited to 
them. Outside, the single row of windows beneath the columns 
in the chief front (since windows there must be), have no bad 
effect ; but the gloominess of the narrow gallery they light affords 
a proof of the difficulties of combining, in our dark climate, ex- 
ternal columniation with the requisite degree of daylight within. 
The principal staircase on the left is a handsome composition ; 
yet fifteen steps* in a flight are felt to be quite as much as are 
agreeable in ascending, or secure in descending. The parapet is 
almost solid, and this is perhaps a mistake, since the visitors 
standing on the upper balcony or landing, lose a great part of the 
internal perspective and agreeable movement presented by the 





* Yet Mr. Barry, but for the timely remonstrance of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, at the instance of Lord Sudeley, would have introduced nearly 
double that number into the sovereign’s entrance from the Victoria tower. 
At the Duke of York’s column are three flights of eleven each, which it is 
no small exertion to mount, 
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view of parties ascending and descending. This extreme of 
opacity may have been resorted to, in order to avoid the opposite 
error committed in the northern staircases, where the clumsy yet 
stilted Tuscan collonats, introduced as balusters, create a feel- 
ing of insecurity. 

The Royal Exchange is another instance of the slow progress 
which esthetic perception, notwithstanding the demand for it, has 
made in our metropolitan structures. ‘The general impression is 
one of ornamental heaviness, with a display of wealth certainly, 
but which had not been fortunate in securing the guidance of 
good taste. The best appearance is undoubtedly that presented 
towards Cheapside, whence the tower and cupola combine agree- 
ably with the portico; but the latter is out of keeping with the 
rococo style of dress that prevails in other parts. The fenestration 
in particular is open to much question. The circles inscribed 
within other circles that are not concentric to them, as in the east 
front, engender an unpleasing mixture of plane and spherical 
trigonometry, very perplexing to those who have only time for 
the monetary calculations applicable to the /ocus in quo: then 
again, in the interior court, the windows of the upper floor fatigue 
one with corresponding want of symmetrical arrangement. There 
is first a great semicircle coving round a smaller one, within which a 
triangular pediment is awkwardly introduced ; below that a square, 
then again another semicircular head inscribed in this square, 
whose spandrils thus abridge the light which would have been 
welcome tothe chambers within. In the court below the engaged 
Tuscan columns supporting an entablature no wider than their 
own capitals, which merely starts out from among the vossoirs 
of the arches of the colonnade, have a singularly ungracious and 
anomalous aspect. The columns in fact, both within and without, 
are an additional instance of the difficulties that unavoidably 
attend their introduction into the buildings such as our times and 
usages require. If they are dipteral, our rooms must be lit in 
some other way than they usually are; if they are engaged, i.c. 
merely decorated piers on the face of the wall, we then see two 
or more rows of windows squeezed in between them, and close 
underneath a cornice to which they are necessarily so near that 
it becomes uncomfortably oppi¥essive: this is the case at Cornhill, 
in proceeding along which, the eye is caught by the protruding 
window-sills and dressings, just disturbing the vertical cylindrical 
lines of the columns. . 

The shape of the ground, an irregular trapezium, clearly forbids 
a rectangular plan. So far Mr. Tite has disguised the departure 
from 90 degrees at some of the corners with skill. Yet here was 
an occasion on which a little novelty might have been attempted: 
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or if not absolute novelty, at last a happy adaptation from other 
existing examples. There is one in particular whose proportions 
and disposition might have been advantageously substituted for 
the interior court and cloister—we mean the Pantheon of Rome: 
its area (of nearly 1,600 square feet) would exceed by one-third 
the totai covered colonnade at the Exchange, and which is very 
indifferently protected from the weather; or including both the 
covered and open enclosure, it may be as 15 to 26. In point of 
accommodation, therefore, commerce would not suffer. Whoever 
has been accustomed to enter that noble temple, must have been 
struck with the unsurpassed beauty of its internal arrangement, 
the equable temperature, and the perfect repose that is always 
enjoyed there, while the organs of vision are at once satisfied 
and charmed. It is strange, that with all the public works 
required in this country, no one has as yet thought of turning to 
account one of the most precious examples bequeathed to us by 
the Augustus age. Yet everything would turn to actual use in a 
building, which contained in its centre such a structure. A large 
accessible promenade is required for the affluent mercantility 
that would be at once provided, together with protection from 
driving rain or scorching sun, an inconvenience to which the 
present court exposes its frequenters. ‘Then accommodation for 
public offices all round—the domical form supplies, and even 
suggests them as counterforts to resist the thrust of its vault; and 
as room is required for archives, papers, muniments, in all of 
them, the convex form might have been adopted for one of their 
respective sides (even if it were not thought worth while to mask 
it) without interfering with their symmetrical disposition. There 
is but one objection that can be made, and that is the want of 
light, which, in the Roman Pantheon, only penetrates by a cir- 
cular opening of 27 feet in diameter. This would be insufficient 
in London ; but an ample quantity might be admitted by making 
the pannels of the cupola transparent for even two or three tiers 
from the centre—the glass either diapered or painted to match 
the polychrome arrangement of the rest of the ceiling. 

Let not our architects be above adopting an exact copy of 
a really good thing. If we have a reasonable excuse for it and 
can afford it, let us by all means have a Pantheon on the next 
fitting opportunity that occurs. Michael Angelo, in designing the 
cupola of St. Peter’s, boasted that he would raise that of the 
temple of Agrippa aloft into the regions of air; an astonishing 
conception, in which, however, interior effect is somewhat sacrificed 
for the sake of the aspiring sky-line. From within, the vault so 
upraised is too lofty to be beheld without an effort: and the same 
remark applies with greater force to the domes that have been 
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erected since, from the one over St. Paul’s down to that of the 
National Gallery; as, from their smaller diameter, the angle at 
which they are viewed from beneath, necessarily occasions the 
same inconvenience, without compensating for the exertion by 
a corresponding amplitude of expanse. Such a form reared aloft 
in masonry (iron has not yet been tried) contains in itself the 
obvious element of its own ruin in the lateral pressure its shape 
occasions, unless counteracted by expedients. Accordingly, St. 
Paul’s has three, the inner and the outer domes, with the inter- 
vening cone. S® Maria del Fiore has two domes; St. Peter’s, 
one and a half—that is, the cupola is solid for a certain space 
upward, whence it diverges into two unconcentric curves to form 
an inner vault and an outer profile: but in that simplicity of 
construction which always most gratifies our reason where it 
exhibits a result attained by the scientific and economical arrange- 
ment of materials, and wherein one form is not artificially con- 
cealed behind another totally different from it, the principle of 
the single shell adopted in the Pantheon, and S® Sofia at Con- 
stantinople, has not been surpassed in the temples erected by 
modern science, after the interval and with the experience ac- 
quired in the lapse of a thousand years. 

The statuary in the pediment of the Exchange has been a 
good deal criticised—but trade is so prosaic, so utterly the 
reverse of the scenic, that the sculptor may well be excused if, 
on so ungrateful a task, he has not solved the problem of com- 
bining the ideal with the practical—for that is the difficulty. 
The temples erected by antiquity to their gods, or to the heroes, 
or to the qualities they deified, invited the talent of the artist into 
a congenial field; the subjects were battles, sacrifices, or trage- 
dies, blending the solemn with the terrible, but excluding the 
common-place, the fasti and triumphs of a nation or a potentate, 
not the routine occupations of its ordinary citizens. In all this, 
admitting and even suggesting something imaginative and typical, 
the sculptor was not condemned to produce the human form in its 
ordinary employment and attire. On the contrary, it is clear 
that most of the memorials remaining to us of Greek statuary 
exclude dress to a greater extent than it was dispensed with in 
real life; so far they were conventional in omitting all that 
might have damaged the artistic effect, or have interfered with 
the received requisite notions of propriety of treatment. The 
great masters of the classical times have left us no examples of 
the method of dealing with the more homely utilitarian subjects 
presented by our modern civilization. To the nocturnal form and 
incident of Lucretia, surrounded by her diligent virgins, succeeds 
the spinning-jenny and the sempstress, or worse, the man- 
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milliner behind the counter. ‘I'rades and manufactures were all 
below the level of the more warlike and political communities of 
antiquity. Now that our merchants wax rich, and our manufac- 
turers aspire to name the government of the country, and to 
enlist the fine arts in its service,—the latter are embarrassed to 
know how to wait upon such a master, so ill calculated to 
set off their endeavours to advantage. There is so little pre- 
cedent, so little of that of which we are generally so regardful, 
that the introduction of anything new is generally defended on 
the ground of its analogy or resemblance to some existing and 
recognised type. And it is singular that in those arts which 
result from the inventive faculty of the mind, which are the 
exponents of imagination, in architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
and painting, we are apt to insist upon precedent and au- 
thority quite as much as in legislation, cookery, furniture, of 
dress. It is only in mechanics and manufacturing processes 
devised by the talent of a few minds, and to which the assent or 
the multitude is not requisite, that absolute novelty is freely 
admitted. As long as this discrepancy exists, as long as we call 
upon modern art, pictorial and plastic, to give expression to 
things new and devoid of grace, and yet expect them to be clothed 
in forms of high quality, and with which they have nothing in 
common, so long must we be prepared for the disadvantageous 
contrast presented by the harsh solidities of modern industry, 
when attempting to invest themselves with the flowing idealities 
of untramelled antiquity. 

* Excudent alii spirantia mollius era 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.” 

One word moreon the Westminster Palace. The task of advis- 
ing upon the extent and character of the fine arts that are to adorn 
the interior has been entrusted to a Commission, at the head of 
which naturally stands the name of the consort of Her Majesty. 
His Royal Highness is said to have no mean knowledge of art. 
Lord Lansdowne is well known asits munificent patron. Sir Robert 
Peel’s taste, if in accordance with his gallery, is perhaps too homely 
for us to accept him as a guide where historic events are to be com- 
memorated in all their grandeur and elevation. But there was 
Mr. Rogers, who has both taste and perception, poetic, historical, 
and artistic -—si sic omnes. Mr. Eastlake, as secretary, con- 
tributes the result of his long and successful studies among the 
purer Italian schools, with which we cannot but regret that the 
rest of the Commission were not more familiar, since no amount 
of learning, industry, or vigilance can otherwise enable its mem- 
bers to prescribe or judge of the appropriate forms and subjects 
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of illustration. There was much truth in Lord Brougham’s pointed 
sarcasms on their award of prizes to the cartoons exhibited in 
Westminster Hall, in the summer of 1847. Much as we may 
doubt their artistic judgment, still less can we accede to the 
moral interlocutor pronounced, provisionally only, it is to be 
hoped, in the case of the protector Cromwell and the poet Byron. 
The former, among the very greatest of the rulers who 
have governed this country—he, the uncrowned, who humbled 
the haughty Spaniard and taught the insolent youth of Louis 
XIV. that respect for England which his degenerate successor, 
Charles II., showed him he might with impunity discard : Crom- 
well, who gave Blake to our navy, is not to be there. He was 
an usurper—that is, he was what William the Conqueror, and 
Henry IV., and Edward IV., and Richard III., and Henry VII. 
were, about whom we have not been scrupulous. Perhaps they 
lived in times too remote to exercise a deleterious influence over 
the loyalty of present generations. But then even William III. 
is somewhat of an intruder into a royal palace. He enters it 
only with a parliamentary title—a title not very superior to that 
which the bold protector can produce. “ A Stuart by his mother, 
he overthrew the Stuarts ;—son-in-law of James II. he dethroned 
him ;—and that England which he had torn from his relations he 
bequeathed to those whom he hated, the princes of the house of 
Hanover.”* 

We must not conclude without referring to the exiled effigy of 
one who was not only the first poet of the age but the very voice of 
the age, as having given utterance to some of its inmost and cha- 
racteristic feelings.t That voice was like the moan of the surge, 
rolled on shore by the ground-swell, and foretelling, in its measured 
cadence, the tempest yet lingering beyond the verge of the horizon. 
It has been remarked recently, by Emerson, that it is “the privilege 
of genius to be the delegate of all men.” In representing so vividly 
and intensely the mental sufferings common at that period to a 
number of gifted and highly cultivated minds, Lord Byron vir- 
tually predicted the discords which are now vibrating through 





* Michelet—‘ Precis de Histoire Moderne.’ ‘ 

+ The commission (in March, 1845) appointed a sub-committee from 
among themselves, consisting of Lord i Mr, Macaulay, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Messrs. Hallam, Rogers, Wyse, and Hawes. Seven is an ominous 
number, suggesting comparisons with sages—or sleepers, according to the 
wisdom or otherwise of their recommendations. 

The seven were unanimous in favour of Chaucer, Spencer, Surrey! Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Addison, Richardson, Johnson, Cowper, and Scott. 

Not unanimous about B. Johnson, J. Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Gold- 
smith, Burns, and Sir William Jones. 

Quite unanimous in ignoring Lord Byron and Grey ! 
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the heart of society. To those woes, the harbingers of greater 
woes, he bore witness, and in doing so he was, in the true sense 
of the'word, a martyr [ap7up], and a benefactor to his kind; like 
all those who, by divulging sorrows and proclaiming wrongs, 
bring about the remedy sooner or later. It is not fanciful to 
assert that much of the sounder philosophy of this day, in regard 
to human nature, may be traced back to the impressions made 
by those melancholy pictures of self-consun.ng powers—of the 
“scorpion girt by fire”—though we have net yet learned how 
to educate genius. If the hopeless gloom which pervaded the 
creations of his imagination be made the subject of condemnation, 
we.may ask whether Dante would now be esteemed less had he 
written only the ‘ Inferno” But it was not denied to him to evolve 
himself in a lengthened career—to live on till personal feelings 
were more and more absorbed in a hallowed cause —till the 
Beatrice of Earth had become to the purified vision of the poet 
the Beatrice of Heaven. 

His monument, raised on the shore of Missolonghi, in mourn- 
ful isolation, or beheld only by alien eyes, will stand a tacit rebuke 
to the lettered senate of Britain. " 


ART. IX. 


DRAFT OF A PROPOSED NATIONAL ADDRESS 
TO THE QUEEN, ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THE REPRESENTATION, AND THE GRIEVANCES 
OF MISGOVERNMENT, AS AFFECTING THE 
PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


May it please your Majesty, 


We, &c. 


Believing the prosperity of all classes of the community to be 
inseparable from the cause of peace and order, and that amidst 
the political convulsions which have rapidly extended over 
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the greater part of Europe, order can only be maintained by the 
removal of every just ground of dissatisfaction with the laws 
and institutions of this country as now existing, have learned 
with anxiety and alarm that no measures reasonably adapted to 
this end have been prepared, or are in contemplation, by your 
Majesty’s Ministers.* . 

While we condemn and deplore all appeals to violence and 
riotous demonstrations, and rejoice to observe that they have 
been hitherto confined to a small section of the population, we 
desire to impress upon the mind of your Majesty our strong 
sense of the peril to the best interests of the country, attendant 
upon a stationary policy at the present crisis. The efforts of your 
Majesty’s loyal and peaceable subjects to prevent the outbreaks 
of faction are greatly counteracted by the apparent indifference 
of the Legislature to its most urgent duties; and, consequent 
upon this neglect, a continual apprehension of grave social dis- 
orders is paralyzing commercial enterprize, depriving thousands 


of employment and bread, and daily adding to the elements of 


insecurity which too generally abound throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


Your Majesty is surrounded by a rich and powerful aristo- 
cracy, separated by the privileges of their order from the mass 
of the people, and therefore practically unacquainted with the 








* In the debate upon Mr. IIume’s motion of June 20th, Lord John Russell, 
while he promised inquiry into the corruption of some electoral constituencies 
with a view to its correction, added his opinion that “ there were reasons for 
opposing at this moment any great change: reasons connected with the events 
which, during the last few months, have occurred on the continent.” The 
same language was employed in 1837, on the eve of an insurrection in Canada, 
which, after a great loss of life and treasure, ended in the concession of every 
one of the reforms demanded by the Canadians, and at first formally refused. 

It is unhappily not understood by ministers, that when great changes, founded 
in reason and justice, have been resisted till the public mind has become impa- 
tient on the subject, they cannot then be safely deferred another moment. 
The period for calm discussion is passed when that of universal popular excite- 
ment has arrived. The present experience of the continent, and the lessons 
of our own past history show that en a government is but feebly supported by 
the middle classes of the community, and refuses to take the initiative in the 
reform of abuses, it practically resigns its functions to the populace. An 
interval of anarchy succeeds, and lasts until a new government has arisen, 
strong enough in public opinion to control and direct events, 
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real state of opinion out of the immediate circle of their own 
friends and dependents. Among the members of that aristocracy 
are men of kind and generous impulse, who have often shown 
their willingness to lend a helping hand to the poor; but who 
appear to have never learned that the Divine Being has implanted 
in every human breast the seeds of higher aspirations than the 
cravings of physical wants; and that the questions which recent 
events and the growing intelligence of the age have now caused 
to engross all men’s minds, are those of civIL RIGHTS ;—the 
rights recognized by the theory of the British Constitution, 
(which provides that all men should be equal in the eye of the 
law), but practically existing in name only ;—Rights not to be 
exchanged for charity; and the struggle for which must event- 
ually lead to the abolition of all imperfect forms of social polity, 
sacrificing the interests of the many to the few, and violating 
the eternal principles of truth and justice. 

Petitions were first presented for a reform of Parliament 


towards the close of the last century, as a means of putting an 


end to the exclusive assumption, by a privileged class, of all 
offices in the state connected with legislative and administrative 
functions. Military events, and the subsequent triumph of 
despotism on the continent, defeated that object for the time, 
but the petitions were renewed on the conclusion of the war with 
Napoleon, during which a profligate expenditure had entailed a 
burden of debt upon the national industry unprecedented for its 
magnitude in the history of the world. Soon after the exclusion 
from France of the elder branch of the Bourbons, the necessity 
for an improvement of the representation became so urgent, that 
your Majesty’s predecessor, King William the Fourth, was in- 
duced to exert his personal influence with the members of the 
House of Lords, for the passing of a Reform Bill, after the re- 
sistance of that House to the change desired had brought the 
country to the brink of revolution. 

The reform thus obtained the experience of sixteen years has 
proved to be illusory. The majority of the House of Commons 
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continues to be returned, not by the people, but by the nobility.* 
The patronage of every office in the state, of high station or 
emolument, is seized upon, as before, as the birthright of the 
same privileged class; and opinion, as before, can only make 
itself felt by public agitation. 

To some extent the present system is even worse than the old, 
inasmuch as new constituencies have been created too narrow 
for independent action, and therefore open to influences of cor- 
ruption which were unknown to the nomination boroughs, in 
which no constituencies existed. We refer your Majesty to the 
long and scandalous list of members unseated during the present 
session for bribery practised by their election committees; a list 
which is yet to be regarded but as the symptom only of a social 
disease known to exist in a far more extensive form, but of which 
the legal evidence has not been sought. 

We lament that when the defects of the Reform Bill first 
became apparent, the public desire that they might be removed 
was not at once met on the part of Government by a frank and 
honest endeavour to carry out the provisions of the measure 
according to the popular interpretation of the spirit and meaning 
of the Act, and not by a rigid adherence to its letter. The confi- 
dence of the people in the wisdom of government and the pro- 
gressiveness of their institutions, would then have been undis- 
turbed, and no motive would have existed on their part for 
seeking new and sudden organic changes. Unhappily a contrary 
course was pursued ; and a declaration was made by the ministers 
then in office, that the Reform Bill, while extending the suffrage, 
was intended to give a predominancy to the landed interest ; and 
that whatever the imperfections of the Act, it was to be regarded 
as a final measure. 





* The present House of Commons contains 6 marquesses, 8 earls, 27 vis- 
counts, 32 lords, 41 Right Honourable members, 54 Honourable members, 
59 baronets, 9 knights, 8 lord-lieutenants, 134 deputy and vice-lieutenants, 
3 admirals, 3 lieutenant-generals, 3 major-generals, 23 colonels, 29 lieutenant- 
colonels, 13 majors, 42 captains in the army and navy, 16 lieutenant-captains, 
4 cornets, 106 magistrates, 68 placemen and pensioners, and 88 patrons of 
207 church livings. 
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It is now too late to satisfy the public mind with the amend- 
ments of registration clauses, and similar minor improvements. 
To avoid a principle by the discussion of details is to augment 
the irritation of the people by under-rating their intelligence, 
and trifling with their wishes; and we would humbly and re- 
spectfully but most earnestly warn your Majesty, that the greatest 
hazard to which the Crown and Government can now be exposed 
is that which may arise from the determination of ministers 
(which may God avert) to maintain the present ascendancy of the 
landed interest over other interests, or exclusive privileges of birth, 
over the rights and liberties of any portion of your Majesty’s 
subjects, as men and citizens. 

We now submit to your Majesty a plain statement of the 
public grievances which call for immediate redress; and pray 
that your Majesty will be graciously: pleased to give an attentive 
and favourable consideration to these our just demands. 


1. We demand A REAL REPRESENTATION OF 
THE PEOPLE IN THE COMMONS HOUSE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

We seek not to fetter your Majesty’s councils by forcing 
upon them the exclusive consideration of any prepared scheme 
of elective organization as more complete or perfect than any 
that may yet be devised! Differences of opinion, which we 
do not seek to disguise, still prevail among the most earnest 
and conscientious advocates of reform upon the best modes of 
suffrage. But there are anomalies connected with the present 
system upon which no differences exist, and which are condemned 
alike by all honest men as rendering the existing representation 
a mockery of the name. These are most marked in the inequality 
of the existing electoral districts ;—placing small towns, with a 
population scarcely greater than that of villages, upon the same 
footing as Manchester and Liverpool, and so following out a 
similar disproportion, even in the counties, that an insignificant 
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minority of only one-sixth of the existing body of the electors 
is enabled to return the majority of the members of the House 
of Commons.* 

Weask, as a first step, which would be hailed by all ranks of the 
people as an earnest of a hearty desire to promote the true’ 
interests of the nation, such an immediate extension of the suffrage, 
and re-arrangement of electoral districts, as will effect an enlarge- 
ment of all narrow constituencies, (especially in cities and 
boroughs) sufficient to secure electoral independence ; and that 
the measure to be framed for this object shall include a fair repre- 
sentation of the intelligence of the working classes, and be subject 
to periodical revision, with a view to its further improvement, and 
progressive adaptation to the wants of the community.t+ 





* An analysis made in 1836, by a Committee of the House of Commons, and 
presented to the House in their ‘ Report on Election Expenses’ in that year, 
proves that 331 members of the House of Commons were elected by 151,492 
electors. The total number of electors registered that year in the United 
Kingdom was 956,272, and the number of adult males of 20 years and up- 
wards, by the census of 1831, was 6,148,468. Thus one-sixth of the electors, 
and less than one-fortieth of the adult male population, have the power of 
making laws to bind the other five-sixths of the electors, and the other 
39-fortieths of the adult male population. 

The number of the adult male populstion is about 7,500,000; and the 
electoral franchise is so distributed that in England, 1 male adult in 7 is 
entitled to vote; in Scotland, 1 in 11; and in Ireland, only 1 in 17. 

Sixteen small boroughs, the united population of which is only 76,179, are 
enabled to send 32 members to Parliament to neutralize the votes of the 32 
members sent by 15 of our wealthiest cities, whose united population amounts 
to 3,129,517. 





+ The question of extending the franchise, whether by universal suffrage or 
any other method, is important, but yet of secondary moment to that of 
new and large electoral districts. So long as the small boroughs, such as 
Ifarwich, Thetford, and Chippenham, continue to return as many members to 
Parliament as the large towns, an extension of the right of voting to every 
householder, or to every male of 21 years of age, would not change the charac- 
ter of the representation. 

The existing system is without defence, because by a re-arrangement of the 
present electoral districts, an improvement might be effected sufficient to 
destroy the influences of corruption without any alteration of the present rates 
of qualification, and without even abandoning the principle of one standard for 
towns, and another for counties ; while a large number of persons who are only 
now disqualified from voting by not residing within the limits of a parlia- 
mentary borough, would at the same time be enfranchised. ; 

It appears to be desirable that no parliamentary constituency should consist 
of a smaller number than 10,000 electors; an object which might easily be 
attained by grouping together the small towns; including those which have 
not now the privilege of returning members. 
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2, We demand AN EXTENSION OF THE RIGHT OF 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The House of Commons is now unequal to the accumulating 
mass of administrative details which it attempts to direct. It is 
necessary for the proper regulation of local business, that the 
people should be entrusted with a larger share than heretofore in 
the management of their own affairs; especially in Scotland, 
Ireland, the Colonies, and other extreme parts of the United 
Kingdom: but subject to such general supervision on the part 
of the executive, as may be required for the maintenance of 
fundamental laws. 

Since the Municipal Reform Act of 1835, (a measure of but 
limited operation), no reasonable progress has been made in 
the improvement of local administration. The most flagrant 
abuses, entailing heavy local burdens upon the people, have been 
allowed to remain unreformed and unrebuked; and no pains 
have been taken to simplify the machinery of local government 
throughout the country, and place it upon a satisfactory footing. 

We ask the consolidation, by one uniform law, of all local bust- 
ness for town and country, in the hands of local assemblies elected 
by the people, organized in constituencies of large and equal 
extent. And we ask the consequent abolition of the powers of the 
unpaid magistracy in regard to their interference with the rates ; 
the abolition of the powers of all Boards of Commissioners 





The essential point in any new measure is periodical revision. No human 
institutions can be rendered perfect at once. To be adapted to the nature of 
man they must be made progressive. At the census of every ten years there 
should be a re-arrangement of electoral districts, and an amendment of all 
defects in the representation proved to have existed during the preceding 
interval. . 

The best qualification for electors,—the best limit, in respect to numbers 
for an electoral district, and for a deliberative assembly, which if too numerous 
(like the French National Assembly), may be incapacitated for calm discus- 
sion,—the best mode of returning members, so as to ensure the fittest choice, 
—whether through the indirect medium of provincial or state assemblies, as in 
the case of the senate of the United States, and the new German parliament, 
or by direct election, as at present applied to the House of Commons,—the 
best mode of ensuring a proper share of the representation to minorities,— 
and the share of women in the representation,—admitted by the English law 
to vote in parochial vestries as rated parishioners, and to wield the sceptre, as 
the lineal descendants of kings,—are all questions upon which unanimity is 
hot to be expected without the further guidance of experience. 
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appointed under local acts, and of all select vestries and irrespon- 
sible public corporations. 


3.—We demand ECONOMY AND RETRENCHMENT 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC RE- 
VENUE. 

We witness with apprehension the growing financial difficulties 
of government consequent upon a wasteful misapplication of the 
resources of the country. The promises of good and cheap 
government made at the time of the Reform Bill have been for- 
gotten, or set at nought. The expenditure for the United King- 
dom has been augmented within the last twelve years by the 
addition of eight millions sterling per annum!* The army and 
navy have been largely increased, and are still maintained, with- 
out any adequate necessity, upon a war-footing. Your Majesty 
is at peace with all the world, and the present state of Europe, 
in the domestic affairs of which it is our duty, as well as best 
policy, not to interfere, is a guarantee to the people of these 
realms against the possibility of foreign aggression.t Yet no ex- 
pectation has been held out by your Majesty’s ministers of their 
being able to effect any material reduction of the present naval 
and military expenditure; and a deficit in the revenue of three 
millions sterling, incurred during the past year, has only been 
met by adding it to the burden of the unfunded portion of the 
national debt. 

We ask a reduction of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance expen- 
diture to the standard which was considered sufficient for the 
defence of the country in 1835,—less than the present expense by 





* Public expenditure for the year ending 

January 5th, 1848, ni a 8 £54,502,948 2 3 
Public expenditure for the year ending 

January 5th, 1836, oe ae 44,422,722 15 8 


———_- 


Difference (including the grant to Ireland of £1,525,000) £10,080,225 6 7 





The above is exclusive in both cases of the charges of collection, &c., which, 
for the year ending January 5th, 1848, were £4,727,465 5s. 34d.; making the 
gross public expenditure for last year, £59,230,413 7s, 64d. 
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seven millions sterling ; and we ask a reduction in the charges 
for foreign embassies ; and the abolition of all useless offices and 
unmerited pensions. 


4.—We demand A REVISION AND JUST APPOR- 
TIONMENT OF THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 

The public burdens are not only greatly larger than is needed 
for an efficient administration, and the discharge of national obli- 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JAN. 5, 1836, 

Interest and management of the permanent debt .. +» £€23,731,807 16 7 
Terminable annuities . ar as on 4,042,591 10 3 
Interest on Exchequer Bills a a * ee 740,211 110 

£28,514,610 10 8 

Civil list oe ee se on wn ot £510,000 0 0 

Annuities and payments for civil, naval, military, and judicial 
services, &c. ee a0 a os ee 524,490 
Salaries and allowances oe ee ee oe 167,330 
Diplomatic salaries and pensions oe oe oe 176,015 
Courts of justice “a oe as os oe 430,495 
Miscellaneous charges on the consolidated fund .. ° 274,485 

£2,082,817 

Army.. os sa a je a «=» £€6,406,142 15 8 

Navy.. os ‘ oe ee oe ee 4,099,429 11 5 

Ordnance on * 2 a oe ee 1,151,914 0 O 

——— £11,657,486 

Miscellaneous charges upon the annual grants of parliament 2,144,345 

Deficiencies on the balance reserved for unclaimed dividends 23,463 


1 
: 
£44,422,722 15 8 











PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEAR ENDING JAN, 5, 1848. 


Interest and management of the permanent debt .. .. £23,799,259 11 5 
Terminable annuities .. oe ee ee ee 3,905,973 18 2 
Interest on exchequer bills oe ee ee oe 436,298 5 0 
— £28,141,531 14 
Civil list oe e-. oe ee oe ee £393,982 10 0 
Annuities and pensions for civil, naval, military, and judicial 
services, pene by various acts of parliament on the ; 
consolidated fund ee oe we ee 529,804 6 
Salaries and allowances ie eo ee eo 260,811 1 
Diplomatic salaries and pensions a os se 171,345 18 
Courts of justice os - ae oe oo 1,046,593 15 
Miscellaneous charges on the consolidated fund .. ° 310,976 6 § 
£2,713,513 18 
Army a ae ne os os .. £7,540,404 15 0 
Navy va es ee oe ee ee 8,013,872 1 6 
Ordnance - ie oie a ~ os 2,947,869 0 0 
18,502,146 16 6 
Miscellaneous charges on the annual grants to parliament.. £3,561,066 15 1 
Distress in Ireland es ““ ° 1,525,000 0 0 
1 


Deficiencies in the balance reserved for unclaimed dividends 59,688 17 1 


£54,502,948 2 3 








+ Were it otherwise, and the danger of invasion, or of an attack upon our 
colonial dependencies imminent, the best securities of defence are a united 
people, and a full treasury. A nation that exhausts its resources before an 
attack anticipates the ruin of defeat. 

If the army and navy be maintained upon a war footing for the sake of the 
power of an armed intervention, the temptation to exercise such a power at 
the present moment, without consulting the nation, is one to which it would 
be well that no government should be exposed. 
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gations, but the revenue is now raised upon a system of partial 
and unjust assessment. The land tax, the income tax, and the 
legacy duties, especially, are so levied as to throw upon the middle 
and working classes a large proportion of the burdens which 
should fall upon the rich. Other taxes are of a nature to inter- 
fere with the interests of production, and with public health. 

We ask, that the legacy duties may be extended to landed 
property, and the stamp duties on the sale or lease of landed 
property abolished. We ask a re-assessment of the land tax, 
and an equitable adjustment of the income tax, in reference to 
the distinction between precarious incomes and incomes derived 
from permanent sources. We ask the abolition of the window 
duties, and the removal of excise restrictions ; excepting those only 
which affect the manufacture of spirituous liquors. 


5. We demand A FREE PRESS. 

The spirit of protestantism, and the defence by John Milton 
of “the liberty of unlicensed printing” prevented the introduc- 
tion into this country of a censorship; but different administra- 
tions, from the time of queen Anne,* have sought to attain, and 
to a serious extent have succeeded in attaining, the object of a 
censorship—that of restricting the rights of political discussion 
to a privileged class—by the indirect medium of fiscal burdens 
and restrictions. The worst portion of the laws passed with this 
view still remain on the statute-book, having been re-enacted in 
the session of 1836, with additional penal clauses of great severity.t 





* A stamp duty on newspapers was first imposed in 1712, by the 10 Anne, 
c. 19. The amount was a halfpenny on a half sheet; a penny if not exceeding 
a whole sheet. Its first effect was to extinguish the ‘Spectator,’ of Addison 
and Steele. 

t+ The measure of 1836 was one nominally for the reduction of the news- 
paper stamp duty to a nett sum of ld., from 4d., with a discount of 20 per 
cent.; but the higher duty it had become impossible to collect, and it was 
admitted at the time by the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Monteagle), that the sale of unstamped journals, published in defiance 
of the law, had extended to 200,000 weekly. These were all sacrificed to the 
interests of the stamped press by the 6 and 7 William IV., ec. 76. 

The penny stamp 1s equivalent to a formal prohibition of newspapers of the 
class which exist in the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, at the price of 1d. 
14d. and 2d. In those islands, as in the United States, there are few families 
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The effect of these laws is to give a practical monopoly in the 
diffusion of intelligence to a few capitalists, proprietors of London 
daily journals, often interested in its distortion ; and to suppress 
the natural safety-valve of popular discontent; through which 
suppression your Majesty’s ministers and others are continually 
misled upon the state of the public mind.* The effect in France 
of similar restrictions, by deceiving the government into a false 
security, and causing a fatal postponement of needful reforms, 
has led to the overthrow of the French monarchy. 

The press is now free throughout France, and Italy, and 
Germany. It is also free in your Majesty’s colonies, and in the 
channel islands, where its influence is felt to be salutary in pro- 
ducing a reading and an orderly population; and the peaceable 
solution of the questions which are now agitating the minds of 
the working classes depends upon the existence of that proper 
medium for their discussion (protected against abuse by suitable 
regulations), which is at present practically prohibited by law. 


We ask the abolition of the newspaper stamp duty, and the duty 
on advertisements ; the removal of the restrictions now imposed to 





without a newspaper at home. In Great Britain and Ireland it is only by 
frequenting a public house, and not always then, that a poor man can read the 
report of a trial by jury. He must obey the laws without discussing them, or 
learning the nature of their operation. 

The privilege of postage conferred by the stamp would be a fair considera- 
tion for the penny, if the stamp were optional; but as the stamp must be 
paid whether postage be required or not, the postage privilege becomes a 
benefit to a few only of the London journals, and amounts therefore to another 
newspaper restriction, as affecting the diffusion of intelligence of local interest. 
The competition of the leading London journals, delivered by government 
carriage free, so aggravates the mischief of the stamp in the case of the pro- 
vincial press, that a local daily paper cannot be maintained even in such towns 
as Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. The substitution of a newspaper 
postage stamp of one penny, for the present stamp on a newspaper sheet, 
would remedy this injustice, and with but little loss to the revenue. 

* This was never more apparent than at the present moment, when we see 
an exaggerated importance given to the violent language of men known not to 
possess the confidence of the people, while at the same time real indications 
of opinion are carefully suppressed. A disposition also to distort the proceed- 
ings of the French republic, so as to bring only its mistakes and disorders 
into prominent relief, may be daily remarked in the same quarters, by all per- 
sons well informed of the progress of events on the continent. 
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prevent an evasion of those duttes ; and we ask such improved laws 
of newspaper copyright and responsibility as may tend to raise the 
character of the press, while extending tts influence. 


6. We demand A JUST ADMINISTRATION OF NA- 
TIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 

The people of your Majesty’s realms are the heirs of estates 
set apart or bequeathed in ancient times for public objects, and 
now producing a large annual revenue, not included in the finan- 
cial accounts of the United Kingdom. The full amount of this 
revenue has not been ascertained, but there is sufficient evidence 
of its extent to warrant the conclusion that if the funds of which 
it is composed were economically administered, and appropriated 
according to the plan of their original destination, every child in 
your Majesty’s dominions might receive a sound education,—the 
necessity of rates for the repair of churches would be wholly 
superseded, and the burden of the poor’s rates would be greatly 
relieved. 

In the adminisiration of one portion of these funds, presumed 
to amount to nearly two millions sterling per annum, the reports 
of your Majesty’s Charity Commissions have shown the most ex- 
tensive malversation to prevail; and yet year after year has been 
allowed to pass away without any steps for its correction, or for 
the prevention of future abuses of trust ; and the inquiries of the 
Commissioners have been suffered to remain incomplete. * 

The larger portion of these funds,—the revenue derived from 
tithes, glebe-lands, and rents of the confiscated estates of ancient 
monastic institutions, was originally set apart in times when the 


religion of this country was one and undivided, for the repair of 
churches, the payment of the clergy, and the relief and instruc- 
tion of the poor. It is now exclusively devoted to but one only 
of these objects—the payment of the clergy; and that upon a 


* The inquiries of the Commissioners were completed in only 28 of the 
English counties, and have not extended to Scotland and Ireland. The in- 
come of the charities investigated amounts to £748,178 5s, 
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system of distribution which permits the working servants of the 
Church to linger in poverty that the pomp and state of princes 
may be maintained for a wealthy hierarchy. 

Your Majesty’s ministers have surrendered to this very hier- 
archy the sole charge of the administration of these national 
revenues, and have culpably abandoned the attempts made by 
them during the last years of the reign of your Majesty’s prede- 
cessor, to recover a small portion of this property for the moral 
and religious instruction of the poor. * 


* Lord Morpeth, when Secretary for Ireland, brought in a Bill containing 
a clause known as “‘the appropriation clause,” by which powers were to have 
been taken to devote a sum of £97,612 out of the surplus revenues of the 
Irish Church, to the moral and religious instruction of the Irish poor, It was 
passed in the House of Commons by 300 to 261, and rejected in the House 
of Lords by 138 to 47. This was in 1836. The same year the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of Inquiry were constituted into “a body politic and corporate” 
for the administration of Church funds, by the 6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 77; the 
Commission was then composed of thirteen members, of whom a majority of 
eight, consisting of cabinet ministers, were laymen. In 1840 the government 
had the weakness to admit into the Commission, by the 3 & 4 Vic. c. 113, all 
the Bishops of England and Wales, with the Deans of Canterbury, St. Paul’s, 
and Westminster, and the judges of the Prerogative and Admiralty Courts : 
the Admiralty Court being at the same time converted into an Ecclesiastical 
tribunal by the 3 & 4 Vic. c. 65, which empowers the Dean of Arches to act 
as an assistant judge and admits the advocates, surrogates, and proctors of the 
Court of Arches to the practice of the Admiralty Court. 

The reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 1831 give the amount 
of the nett revenues administered by the Church as under :— 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. £ 

Sees of Archbishops and Bishops . os a es os 160,292 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, and Ecclesiastical Corporations .. 208,289 
Prebends and other preferments in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 5 
Renewal of leases, (average of three years) oe ee oe . 
Benefices (10,718) es a . 


———£3,490,497 


CHURCH OF IRELAND. 
Sees of Archbishops and Bishops... oe ee oe oe 151,128 
Deans and Chapters... oe ee oe ee +e oe ee 1,043 
Economy Estates of Cathedral oe oe - ee ee ee 11,056 
Other subordinate Corporations oe = a os i Sa 10,526 
Prebends, &c., without cure of souls ae ¥ 06 ie ‘0 34,482 
Glebe lands . “ “ os oe “e ae es ¥ 92,000 
Tithes os es ee és oe ie ee ee ee os 555,000 
Ministers’ money oe oo oe oe oe oe a ee 10,300 


865,535 


£4,356,032 

It is now known, from the progress of the tithe commutations, and other 
evidence, that the real incomes of the clergy were largely understated in these 
returns; and they do not, besides, include the incomes derived from college 
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We would humbly represent to your Majesty that the in- 
equality and injustice of such Ecclesiastical appropriations are the 
cause of grave divisions and discontent among your Majesty’s 


subjects,—keeping Ireland in a state approaching to rebellion ; 
and that the recent creation of new Bishops for the colonies, and 
for home districts filled with dissenters, with the view of main- 
taining and extending the same spiritual supremacy over the 
temporal interests of the people, has added to the prevailing 
disaffection. 

We ask,—in respect to the reform of charity abuses, for a depart- 
ment of audit and supervision, to extend to the accounts of all 
trustees holding money for public objects, not now subject to respon- 
sibility ; and for the protection of the national property in tithes, 
rents, glebe lands, and church buildings, the abolition of the existing 
Ecclesiastical Commission, and the appointment of a new Commis- 
sion, composed of members not themselves interested by salaries 
or emoluments in the funds to be administered. And we ask 
thai this new Commission shall be instructed to report upon the 
means to be adopted for such an administration of this national 
property as will best promote, upon the largest scale, the moral 
and religious welfare of the whole community. 


and school foundations administered by the church (supposed to amount to 
about £600,000), nor those derived from lectures and chaplainships. The 
church rates are of course excluded, not being a source of income; the annual 
burden of which to the public is about £550,000. 

The Comnnissioners state that the average of the stipends paid to English 
curates (5,282 in number), is £80 per annum. A re-distribution of the national 
revenues held by the church (assuming them to amount but to £4,350,000 
per annum), would admit of the following arrangement :— 


15,000 Curacies, or religious professorships for rural districts, with 
salaries of £100 - oe = “ - . £1,500,000 
500 Religious professorships for towns, with salaries of £500 ee 250,000 
15,000 Infant school mistresses, with salaries of £50 .. ia are 750,000 
10,000 Masters for day and evening schools, with salaries of £100 .. 1,000,000 
2,000 Masters for superior town schools, with salaries of £250 a 500,000 
500 College professorships (including school inspection), with salaries 
of £500 7 én us en om ool a 250,000 
100 Heads of colleges and normal schools, with salaries of £1,000.. 100,000 
£4,350,000 
ne 
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7.—We demand FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE IN 
MATTERS OF RELIGION. 

Admittance to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the liberty of worshipping and expounding the Scriptures in the 
churches of our ancestors, are now made to depend upon sub- 
scription to certain articles of faith known as the thirty-nine 
articles of the Church of England. 

This test, when first established, was a departure from the 
principle of the Protestant Reformation, founded upon the right 
of private judgment, without which there can be no progress in 
religious truth; and it led to those lamentable schisms which 
have since divided English protestants into churchmen and dis- 
senters of various denominations, who would otherwise have 
remained a united religious community. These schisms have now 
widely extended, from the differences which have lately sprung 
up within the Church itself upon the meaning of the thirty-nine 
articles ; and we call upon your Majesty, by removing this cause 
of sectarian distinctions, as a middle wall of partition unknown 
to Christianity, and by extending the application of the divine 
precepts of universal charity, to restore among your Majesty’s 
subjects the “ unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

We ask for the repeal of the Act of Uniformity (14 Car. II. 
ce. 4); the abolition of all subscription tests for admission to 
universities, the houses of parliament, or for holy orders ; and that 
in the case of all churches built, endowed, or supported with 
public money, the people, by their local representatives, or in their 
religious congregations, shall have a voice in the appointment of 
their own religious teachers. 


8. We demand FREEDOM FOR EDUCATION. 

The criminal returns, the reports of philanthropic societies, 
and of Commissioners of inquiry, have made the public acquainted 
with the fact that a large proportion of the children of the poorer 
classes of the population are growing up without the means of 


acquiring the simplest elements of human knowledge. The 
Vou. XLIX.—No, II. 29K 
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necessary steps that should have been taken for the removal 
of this evil have notwithstanding been neglected, from the 
resistance of an influential portion of the clergy to all schemes 
of popular instruction not made dependent upon the condition 
that the children of Roman Catholics and dissenters should be 
educated according to the forms and discipline of the Church of 
England. 

Your Majesty’s Committee of Privy Council for Education 
have lost the respect and confidence of the public, by yielding to 
this resistance. After vainly endeavouring to overcome clerical 


opposition by a policy of expediency and compromise, they have 
adopted a system of encouragement for education which practi- 
cally favours only the existence of schools directed by the clergy, 
and have sacrificed to the Church the right of a national super- 
vision over national expenditure ; giving to the clergy the power 


of diverting, as in former times, educational grants from secular 
to clerical objects, by the appointment of inspectors from their 
own body, and of their own choice.* 





* By the Minutes of the Privy Council, under which the educational grants 
of the House of Commons are administered, it is provided that no govern- 
ment inspector of “ National” schools shall be appointed without the consent of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The consequence is, that the whole of the twelve 
inspectors appointed for these schools are clergymen. 

The schools assisted by the Committee of Council for Education, during 
the years 1845-6 were as follows: 


National Schools .. ae ‘ na “a oo ae 
British ditto ae Pe 7 ws _ ‘a 30 
Other ditto 
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The schools called “ National,” are those in connexion with the “ National School 
Society,”—a society patronised by the bishops for the education of the poor 
in the principles of the Church of England. The reason of the preponderance 
of these schools, is not the superiority of their methods of teaching, which 
are extremely meagre and mechanical, but instructions given by the bishops 
to the whole of the clergy throughout 10,498 benefices, to assist in the 
establishment of “ National ” schools to the exclusion of all others. The wealth 
of the clergy, and the influence of their position, of course enable them to 
raise subscriptions for such an object with greater facility than private 
individuals ; and the rule of the educational grants being, that assistance shall 
be given, not in proportion to the need of instruction, but in aid only of local 
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We would humbly represent to your Majesty that the right 
thus surrendered is among the most important safeguards of 
public liberty and securities for human progress ;—that the expe- 
rience of all ages has proved, that in proportion to the proper 
influence of religion upon the human mind is the danger to the 
state of entrusting its ministers with secular power ; lest religion 
itself should become an instrument of secular ambition, and 
degenerate into abject superstition. Of this danger the histories 
of Egypt, India, and Italy have afforded memorable warnings. 

We ask that the management of all schools for primary instruc- 
tion, supported by public endowments, rates, or government grants, 
shall be entrusted to the local representatives of the people; and 
that the interference of ministers of religion in such schools shall 
he confined to the objects of religion, and limited to the children 
of parents belonging to their own communions. 


9. We demand LAW REFORM. 

Your Majesty’s subjects are called upon to obey laws rendered 
unintelligible by their number, their complexity, and the con- 
fused technical phraseology by which their meaning is sought to 
be expressed. 

The Courts of Law are surrounded with formalities, involving 
expensive processes and delays, which practically render justice a 
costly luxury to the rich, and place it wholly out of the reach of 


the poor. The consequent disposition of the public to submit to 


subscriptions, the practical result is the surrender of education to clerical 
direction, and the general discouragement of all efforts for placing it upon a 
sound and liberal basis. The new minutes for apportioning salaries to 
“pupil teachers ” will, it is hoped, render the schools thus established somewhat 
more efficient than at present, but will not alter their exclusive spirit. 

Further to strengthen the influence of the clergy, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has recently presented a memorial from the National School 
Society, claiming powers of arbitration for the bishops in cases of differences 
upon school management; and the following subscription test,— 

‘‘That all members of the managing committee of a school (except ordained 
ministers of the Church of England) shall qualify for acting on the same by sub- 
scribing a declaration that they are bona fide members of the Church of England, 
and not joined members or frequenters of the worship of any other religious deno- 
mination,”’ 
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private injury, rather than be exposed to the greater evil incurred 
by seeking redress, lowers the moral tone of society, by giving 
impunity to offences that would never otherwise be committed. 

We ask that the statute laws of the realm shall be simplified 
and condensed into one intelligible code; that courts of ex- 
clusively Ecclesiastical jurisdiction shall be abolished ; and that 
such an improvement shall be made in the constitution of civil 
and criminal courts as will enable them to afford efficient pro- 
tection in the enjoyment of civil rights to every class of your 
Majesty’s subjects. 


10. We demand JUST LAWS OF INHERITANCE. 

The mischievous laws and restrictions of feudal times have 
as yet been but partially removed from your Majesty’s domi- 
nions. The custom of primogeniture is still enforced in the case 
of landed property left intestate, and the law still permits the re- 
presentatives of large estates to affect posterity through the me- 
dium of entails, by the same preferential and unjust distinction of 
the eldest born. The effect of this institution is to weaken, in the 
public mind, the influence of the natural laws which connect 
wealth and industry ; — maintaining permanent examples of 
wealth obtained without labour; and to create from among the 
disinherited junior branches of the nobility a numerous class 
incapacitated by their habits for productive employment, and for 
whom provision has hitherto had to be made at the expense of 
the state. Its further and serious consequence is to prevent a 
full development of the resources of the soil; so locking up 
estates with incumbrances that capital cannot be applied to them, 
and that large districts, especially in Ireland and Scotland, have 
been either abandoned as waste, or left to the occupation of a 
pauper tenantry. 


We ask the abolition of primogeniture, as affecting property that 
may be hereafter left intestate, and all property, exceeding one 
thousand acres af land, that may hereafter be the subject of mar- 
riage settlements, or testamentary bequests; and we ask that no 
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future settlements, or testamentary bequests, shall be permitted 
that do not vest rights of ownership in the hands of adult persons 
living, as far as the exercise of such rights is necessary for pur- 
poses of improvement.* 


11. We demand REFORM FOR THE ARMY AND 
NAVY. 

Your Majesty’s Soldiers and Sailors have long complained 
that every avenue of promotion is practically closed against the 
privates of both services, and officers of inferior rank, excepting 
in rare and extraordinary instances, by the influence of birth and 


wealth. A military and naval patronage, exercised almost exclu- 
sively in favour of the junior branches of the aristocracy, and the 
open sale and purchase of commissions, have become a scandal in 
the eyes of all Europe; and the injustice thus shown to the 
hardy veterans to whom the defence of the country is entrusted, 
is now, as it has ever been in times of popular commotion, a source 
of dangerous discontent. The crews of merchantmen complain 
that they are still subject to impressment for your Majesty’s 
Navy, when on foreign stations; the intolerable slavery of which 
compulsory service caused the enemy’s fleet to be manned with 


* The English law allows the settlement of estates for twenty-one years 
beyond the lives of persons in existence at the time the settlement takes 
effect, which among the families of the nobility is usually upon the marriage 
of the eldest son. The greater portion of the soil is therefore left without 
any proper ownership, and is so held that its improvement, as far as it depends 
upon any considerable outlay of capital, is impossible. The apparent pos- 
sessors of great estates have merely a life interest in them, and cannot sell an 
acre of land, nor even lease it, excepting for short periods, without the consent 
of the next heir, who may perhaps be uaborn, ora minor. In Scotland, where 
the law of entail is even less limited than in England, the result is a gradual 
depopulation of the Highlands, and the shutting up of whole counties for 
forest deer. In Ireland where, from the same cause, there is in many parts 
of the country no ownership of the soil, while the landlords who have a life 
interest are non-resident, the result is seen in an impoverished and disor- 
ganized population, paying no rent, and maintaining os of holdings, 
which would otherwise be converted into sheep walks, by a species of guerilla 
warfare. 

The evil extends to all property held in trust, whether for private or public 
objects. The trustees of charity estates are unable to grant building leases, 
excepting when empowered to do so by private acts. 
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British sailors, during the last war with the United States’ 
government. 

We ask—/for Brilish soldiers and sailors, freedom of service ; 
engagements of reasonable limit; a system of patronage having 
regard only to merit and seniority ;* and a prohibition of the sale 
and purchase of commissions. 


12. We demand PREVENTIVE POOR-LAWS. 

The principle of poor-laws has been hitherto confined in its 
application to the relief of destitution, by alms—often so admin- 
istered as to encourage pauperism. The means for its prevention, 


as far as destitution is occasioned by physical causes only, are 
known, but have been neglected or abused. Funds voted for 
public works have been entrusted to incompetent or to corrupt 
administrators, and have not been rendered productive ; and the 
resources of our colonies for a population many times larger than 
that of the United Kingdom have been suffered to remain 
undeveloped. 

We ask an efficient public inquiry into the means of reclaiming 
the bogs and waste lands of the United Kingdom, upon such a plan 
as will always admit of productive supplementary employment for 
the able-bodied, when other resources fail ;+ and we ask an official 
public inquiry into the results of the various experiments that have 





* The British army consists of 20 regiments of cavalry, and 114 regiments of 
infantry ; for which there are 9 Field Marshals, 66 Generals, 142 Lieutenant 
Generals, and 191 Major-Generals—nearly three generals to a regiment. 

The British navy consists of 660 armed vessels of every description, for 
which there are 152 Admirals and Rear-admirals, besides 51 retired Admirals 
—one Admiral to every three vessels. 

+ The improvement of land is a source of productive employment almost 
indefinite; but the reason that bogs and waste lands are not reclaimed by 
individuals, is that the return upon a large outlay is often too distant for the 
proper encouragement of private enterprize. This objection does not apply to 
the State ; one duty of which is to extend the resources of the next generation. 
It is necessary only that works of this class should not be made so attractive 
by a liberal scale of remuneration as to supersede any other; and that they 
should be undertaken only at the intervals of seed-time and harvest, when 
more profitable employment is not usually to be obtained. The difficulty 
of providmg proper machinery for this may be great, but ought not to be 
insuperable. 
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been made of systematic colonization in ancient and modern times ; 
with a view to the adoption, upon a large scale, of such plans as may 


offer the best guarantee of success for relieving the existing pressure. 


And we ask, generally, 


THAT YOUR MAJESTY’S COUNCILS MAY BE 

STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF NEW 
MEN, POSSESSING THE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, 
WHO WILL HAVE THE NEEDFUL FIRMNESS, 
REGARDLESS OF ALL PARTY COMBINATIONS, 
AND CONSIDERATIONS OF OFFICE, TO PRE- 
PARE, AND SUBMIT TO THE LEGISLATURE THE 
MEASURES WHICH ARE IMPERATIVELY RE- 
QUIRED FOR THE SAFETY OF THE COUNTRY; 
AND THAT, SHOULD SUCH MEASURES BE RE- 
JECTED, YOUR MAJESTY WILL FORTHWITH 
DISSOLVE THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
AND CAUSE ANOTHER TO BE SUMMONED. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


1.—Streifziige in Schleswig-Holstein, und im Norden der Elbe. 
[Rambles in Schleswig-Holstein, and in the country north of the 
Elbe.] By Theodore Mugge. Frankfort on the Maine. 1846. 


Tue political question between Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein, which at no time, we believe, excited any very lively 
interest in England, has so entirely changed its aspect since the visit 
of Mr. Theodore Mugge, that our readers will, we doubt not, readily 
excuse our entering into any of the discussions concerning it which 
occupy a considerable portion of these volumes, especially as the 
newspapers of the day will afford all necessary information on the 
subject. During the last few months, too, there has been such an 
incessant run upon our political sympathies, that we are really in 
danger of stopping payment, and though the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
are not without some serious grievances which we cordially wish 
redressed, we trust it is not our duty, as assuredly it is not our 
inclination, to say anything about them at present. 

Most people have “supped full” of revolutions, and it would be 
necessary, as our American friends say, to “pile up the agony” a 
great deal higher than the truth in speaking of these fat flourishing 
provinces, before we could hope to get up the smallest emotion in 
their favour. As a necessary preliminary, however, to sympathy, 
should it be called for, we will draw upon our author and our own 
memory for a few particulars of the physical aspect and social con- 
dition of the country, which may serve to bring it more vividly before 
the mind’s eye. 

Casting our eyes on the map of Denmark, we perceive that its 
continental possessions are included in a peninsula, extending from 
the river Elbe to the Skager Rack, which, though its greatest length 
is not more than 280 miles, and its greatest breadth 110, has, from 
being cut into countless creeks and bays, a coast line calculated at 
4,000 miles. A very considerable portion of the Danish dominions, 
however, consists of islands. 

Although little more than half a day’s journey from the capital, 
Jutland has until lately remained ina great measure a terra incognita 
to all but its inhabitants. A foreign traveller intending to visit it in the 
beginning of the present century, was charged by a learned Dane 
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with a list of queries concerning the natives and their modes of life, 
such as might have given to any one going into the interior of Africa 
or China. He was requested to pay particular attention to the tools 
and implements of agriculture made use of by the people, to make 
drawings of them, to write down carefully the peculiar words and 
phrases of their dialect, &e. Many Danish noblemen have long had 
estates in Jutland, but they have been mostly absentees; and no 
Danish tourist, until a few years back, ever thought of turning his 
face towards a country which he regarded as a kind of little Siberia. 

Of late years, however, there has been a remarkable change in this 
respect. The great impulse given to the study of Scandinavian 
literature, sent many inquirers to the wild western coast of Jutland, 
where have been discovered some of the most beautiful and poetical 
of the Danish ballads and traditions: to antiquaries, this northern 
part of the peninsula has yielded a rich harvest, since it possesses, in 
its vast turf moors, an excellent magazine for the preservation of 
antiquities ; geologists have learnedly investigated its structure, and 
novelists have “ eaploité” the romantic capabilities of this unknown 
cloud-land. 

The Danes of Copenhagen, however, still often speak of the Jutland 
people as of dwellers in some distant country, “over the hills, and far 
away,” or, in the formula which a certain old German lady was in the 
habit of employing towards all countries lying out of the range of her 
experience, “over there, where the blacks live.” 

The whole western coast, for a hundred and forty miles, is entirely 
destitute of harbours, being closed by an almost uninterrupted chain 
of dunes, or hills of shifting sand, beaten on perpetually by the heavy 
surf of the Atlantic. The only two openings are at the Limfiord, 
and at the little town of Rinkiobing; but these are so insignificant 
that only very small vessels can enter them. At the promontory of 
Blaawands-Huk, or the Horn, about half way down the coast, a great 
change takes place in its character; the chain of dunes has been in 
many places broken through, the sea has forced its way in, and work- 
ing itself a deep bed behind the sand hills, left them to form islands, 
between which and the mainland ships can find shelter ; but perhaps 
in all Europe there can scarcely be tound a tract of coast, of equal 
extent, so destitute of ports. 

The peninsula, which is divided into North and South Jutland, and 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, is intersected from north to 
south by a high barren moorland, dividing, in its southern part, 
regions of widely dissimilar character. On the eastern side of the 
duchies we find a beautiful country of waving hills and slopes, covered 
with a soft carpet of verdure, or crowned with fine beech woods, and 
glittering all over with lovely little clear blue lakes and fiords. To 
the west lie extensive flats of a rich heavy clay soil, which gradually 
sink till they are lost beneath the waves of the North Sea. 

The central ridge of moorland gives birth to the herds of black long- 
horned cattle, which come in a very meagre condition to these marshes, 
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whence, after a brief period of enjoyment, they wend their way to the 
slaughter-houses of Hamburg and Altona, and afterwards, transformed 
into Hamburg beef, visit most of the regions of the known world. 

The chief market for them is the town of Husum in Schleswig, 
where as many as ten or twelve thousand may sometimes be seen at a 
time, bivouacking in the roads under the care of the wild Jutland 
drovers. Large flocks of black-faced sheep are also frequently seen 
wandering over the wide heaths of Jutland, and their coarse wool 
serves to set in motion the domestic spinning-wheels and looms of the 
peasantry, and issues forth in the shape of warm winter stockings, 
which find a ready market among the opulent farmers of the marshes. 
The shepherds who have the care of these flocks, have been likened to 
those of the Catalonian mountains in Spain, and are a perfectly nomadic 
race, spending their lives in wandering from the extreme point of the 
peninsula to the shores of the Elbe ; suffering their sheep to eat their 
way along ; sometimes hiring a piece of grass land for their use, but 
quite as often paying a nocturnal visit to some fat pasture of the 
marshes, and being off again before day breaks and the owner discovers 
the unwilling hospitality he has exercised. 

As the winter approaches they turn northward towards the high- 
lands of Jutland; the shepherd builds himself a hut, sells or kills a 
great part of his flock, and leaves the rest to scratch their food as well 
as they can from under the snow, till the spring again calls the wan- 
derers to the south. From the earliest time these shepherds of Jutland 
seem to have led a precisely similar life; and the ancient chronicles 
of the country speak of many a bloody strife that in wilder times has 
taken place when the German and Jutland shepherds met and dis- 
puted for a pasture or a watering-place. 

These brown heaths, indeed, were for ages the battle-field of Danes, 
Frieslanders, Saxons, and Wends ; and for centuries their names were 
connected with those of fierce encounters, and celebrated by one or 
other party with songs of triumph. Before the period of the great 
northern migrations, the peninsula appears to have been occupied 
chiefly by four tribes. There were Juts in the north, Saxons in the 
south, Angles in the east, and Frieslanders in the west. These rela- 
tions were of course much changed when Saxons and Angles crossed 
the sea to Britain, and Danes pressed in from the north and from the 
islands ; but striking distinctions, corresponding to them, are still to be 
recognised among the population of the different districts. 

On the east of South Jutland and Schleswig there are perhaps a 
dozen of those long narrow arms of the sea, almost peculiar to the 
Scandinavian countries of Europe, and which the friths of Scotland 
alone resemble. Running up deep into the land, they cut it into a 
series of little peninsulas, each of which has a separate name. They 
are all fertile, hilly, and thickly peopled, and richly adorned with beech 
groves—a tree of which this country appears to be the peculiar home. 
Sometimes appearing in woods, sometimes in scattered groups crown- 
ing the hills, and sometimes fringing the margin of the bright blue 
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fiords. Of Schleswig, as well as of its neighbour, Holstein, one of the 
chief occupations is dairy-farming, which has of late years extended 
also into the Danish islands and Jutland, though mostly under the 
inspection of dairy-men and maids from the duchies ; the produce of 
their industry finds its way principally to Hamburg and England. 

Among all the fiords that of the Schlei, at the head of which the 
town of Schleswig is situated, is one of the most considerable and 
celebrated. It is not a river, and nothing that could be called a river 
flows into it ; but from its narrowness and great length, it is often 
spoken of as such. 

It is celebrated on account of the great trade carried on in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by the then flourishing town of 
Schleswig, between the North Sea and the Baltic. The goods from 
the former were brought up the Eider on the western side, and by a 
little stream called the Treene as far as Hollingstedt, and thence 
transported a short distance by land to Schleswig ; but in the wars of 
one of the Danish kings, the entrance to the Schlei was entirely 
blocked up with sunk ships and stones, while on the western coast a 
less rapid but more constant process of destruction has been going on 
from natural causes ; the accumulation of sand having made the 
entrance to the ports more and more difficult, till at length they have 
all become inaccessible but one, namely Husum, and even that can 
only be approached by small vessels, the larger being obliged to lie in 


the roads, three miles from the town. Tonningen, Tondern, Ripen, 
and others, were once flourishing ports. 


“The town of Schleswig,” says Mr. Theodore Magge, “was in the ninth 
century a larger and more important place than it is now. It lies, like all the 
towns on the east of the peninsula, at the head of a guif or arm of the sea, 
and is encircled by hills, between which and the water the town stretches 
round the shore to a considerable length. It consists of little more than one 
street, but to a stranger arriving in the evening, it may appear of prodigious 
extent, as his wheels rattle along the stones for three miles together. If it 
were as broad as it is long, it would be one of the largest towns in existence ; 
but in spite of its magnificent extent in one direction, it really contains only 
12,000 inhabitants, who carry on but an insignificant traffic—what formerly 
went to it having been absorbed by more favoured places. Schleswig is still, 
however, the capital of the Duchy; the seat of its government; the centre of 
its social life; and the abode of many men of information, talent, and energy. 
For many ages this town was considered as the utmost limit of German civili- 
zation, and from here ran diagonally across the country the Danish wall, a 
miniature representation of that of China, but now lying in ruins and over- 
grown with moss.” 


The Schlei separates the little peninsula of Angeln from that of 
Hutten, in which the character of the landscape is exactly similar, 
unless perhaps Angeln may be the more fertile of the two. In the 
district of Schwansen, further on, are many large estates belonging to 
the Danish nobles, and throughout the country natural beauty has 
been enhanced by the efforts of human industry. You drive through 
large rich villages, whose inhabitants are all owners of the soil, and 
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whose substantial houses of yellow brick with large windows, and 
extensive out-houses, convey an immediate and correct impression of 
their prosperity. As soon as you have passed the village, you follow 
a road winding in and out among beautiful hills and slopes, and 
though the high hedges which form a peculiar feature of the land- 
scape, hinder any very extensive view, you catch glimpses of rich 
corn fields, and numerous grazing herds, and of a pretty labyrinth of 
wood and valley and meadow : this east side of the duchy is indeed 
like one great garden. 

The remarkably high banks and hedges which form the enclosures 
in these districts, have been much spoken of by German travellers, ax 
they are uncommon on the continent, though frequently seen in Eng- 
land—especially in Kent. 

* Every field is surrounded by a high breastwork of earth, surmounted by a 
hedge and trees, beach, oak, and ash, whence the inhabitants derive their 
supply of wood, as the strips of forest seen here and there are mostly Crown 
land . . . . It has often occurred to me, in looking at these numerous 
and solid enclosures, how difficult it would be for an invading army to make 
any impression upon it, if the inhabitants were really in earnest in their 
resistance. Almost every field would have to be conquered separately, and a 
small number of determined men could defend them against a force immensely 
superior in point of numbers. Soldiers accustomed to fight in regular order 
would be at a great disadvantage here, and only on the heaths in the centre is 
there room for the manceuvres of regular bodies. Were these peasants of 
Angeln and Hutten, accustomed to the use of the rifle like the Swiss and 
Tyrolese, or trained like our (the Prussian) people to military exercises, they 
would have little to fear from any enemy.” 


The Schlei, which serves as the boundary between two districts, sepa- 
rates also two obviously different races. ‘The Saxon tribes who settled 
in Hutten before their invasion of England, have remained ever since 
‘in undisturbed possession. ‘The Danish conquerors of the country 
did not drive them out, nor has the Danish language ever taken root 
there—many of the people indeed do not understand a word of it. 
Their houses are built in the most ancient Saxon style ; specimens of 
which may also be seen in Holstein, Hanover, and near Bremen. 
There is a long building like a barn, at the gable end of which appears 
the Saxon horse’s head. There is no chimney, but the fire burns on 
the hearth ; a large kettle is suspended over it, and the smoke draws 
slowly along under the roof, blackening the rafters, and, curing as 
it goes numerous hams, sausages, and sides of bacon, at last makes 
its exit at the large house-door. Many of the people indignantly 
resist the introduction of chimnies, asserting that the smoke gives an 
agreeable flavour to their food. 

There are few large estates in Hutten, but from 80 to 100 acres is 
sufficient for the comfortable maintenance of a Bauer or peasant family, 
keeping ten or twelve cows, and perhaps four horses. They cannot, 
indeed, in these cases, enjoy all the advantages of great dairies, but 
they appear to do very well, and never fail “of a market for their 
produce, which has more than doubled in the last twenty years. 
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Within the last eight or ten, their exportation of butter has amounted 
to 50,000 tubs, each, on an average, containing 240 pounds, and the 
amount of cheese exported has risen, in the same time, from a million 
to two and a half millions of pounds, though it is of very indifferent 
quality. 

The district of Angeln, which lies north of the Schlei, between it 
and the bay of Flensburg, was, in the fourth century, when the 
Angles mostly passed over to England, overrun by Danes. It was 
afterwards distributed in great estates among noble families, prin- 
cipally of German origin; the old free peasant proprietors were dis- 
possessed, and the people reduced to a state of serfage, and treated 
apparently with great cruelty, as we hear of maids who had spun 
badly, having the flax wound round their fingers and then set light 
to, and of serfs being even tortured to death; up to the end of the 
last century the peasants were in an extremely oppressed condition— 
serfdom having been only formally abolished in 1804. Since then, 
by the division of the great estates, the country has again become 
covered by peasant land-owners, and its prosperity has proceeded at 
a rapid rate. 

It is not uncommon to find people attributing this prosperity to the 
circumstance of the large farms of Angeln being by law indivisible, 
although they need go no farther than the opposite side of the penin- 
sula for an example of the feebleness of this argument, for in the 
marshes of the West the land is divisible, yet there the farmers are 
equally prosperous. This indivisibility has also given birth to a 
peasant aristocracy, whose influence is in many respects far from 
beneficial. 

In the pleasing contemplation of the richly cultivated farms 
and handsome houses, and in remarking the superiority to the 
ordinary “agricultural mind” in their owners, who read the news- 
papers and discuss the topics of the day, with at least average 
understanding, travellers are easily led to overlook the condition of 
the labouring class, the dark shadow on this bright picture. <A 
labourer receives only sixpence or sevenpence a day—a_ pittance 
searcely sufficient, even in this country, to secure for him and his 
family the barest necessaries; and should illness or accident disable 
him but for a few days, he falls immediately into a state of destitution. 
This class is of course regarded as a burden on their more fortunate 
brethren, who complain bitterly of the poor rates, without considering 
that this poverty has been in some measure the produce of their own 
wealth. Lands acquired more recently than the hereditary farms, 
may be divided, but not into smaller portions than of seven and a 
half acres; but every proprietor is at liberty to build as many 
labourers’ cottages as he pleases, and in spite of the poverty of their 
inhabitants, he often finds this a profitable speculation, for the outlay 
necessary to construct such wretched huts is, of course, very small. 


“The marshes on the west coast of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 
are enormous treeless flats, covered with grass and corn, and sheltered by 
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dykes from the inroads of the ocean. Villages there are none, but every farm 
stands on an artificial hillock, as on an island im a sea of verdure, beneath whose 
rich vegetation lie many infallible proofs of its having been at no distant period 
beneath the waves that now dash harmless against the protecting dykes. The 
cost of maintaining this bulwark is however enormous, and often could not be 
supported by the parishes to which the dykes belong, were they not assisted 
by contributions from the country at large, which is divided for this purpose 
into dyke unions, of which there are three in Holstein and four in Schleswig. 
The rule is, whenever the dyke sustains any damage, that if it be not beyond 
a certain fixed amount, of two marks to the demath of land, the cost of repair 
is to be borne by the parish where it occurs; if it exceed this, the sum is made 
up by the dyke union. The burden is nevertheless considerable, and in some 
cases absorbs almost all the whole profit of the land; and thus, for instance, 
an estate of 700 demath, which the king of Denmark possesses on the island 
of Pelworm, is let at an annual rent of ten dollars the demath, of which how- 
ever he seldom receives a farthing, as the whole is absorbed by the cost of the 
dyke. 

“Tt is when standing on the top of these dykes, along which the road 
usually runs, and looking down into the marsh, that the peculiar and monotonous 
character of the country appears most strikingly. As behind the walls of 
a fortress lies the green fertile level below, intersected by numerous water 
ditches, which the inhabitants of the marshes pass by means of leaping poles. 
On the fields between these ditches, wheat, barley, oats, and beans grow thick 
and high, and the fresh grass is covered with herds of handsome cows and 
horses that neigh and low cheerily to you as you pass. The substantial houses 
peep out from their thickets of bushes and gardens, filled with fine vegetables, 
and rich crimson stocks and pinks of remarkable beauty. But if you turn 
away your eyes from this scene of plenty to the opposite side of the dyke, the 
blessing seems changed into a curse. There is the gray rolling desert in ever- 
lasting motion raging round the dwellings of man, as if eager for his destruc- 
tion; and instead of herds of sleek cows, and human habitations surrounded 
with all the signs of peace and comfort, the white sails of ships, and porpoises, 
and seals, and flocks of screaming curlews, and the ceaseless roar of the waves 
as they break upon the dyke.” 


In earlier times these marshes were frequently overwhelmed by the 
sea. The great flood of 1362 drowned the whole north-west coast of 
Germany, as far as the Weser ; and in north Friesland alone swallowed 
up thirty parishes with their inhabitants. In 1532 came one scarcely 
less terrible ; and forty years afterwards another, in which, taking the 
whole coast as far as Jutland, 400,000 people perished; but the art 
of dyking is now brought to such perfection, and carried on with such 
persevering industry, that as far as natural causes only are concerned, 
there is little fear that the country will ever again have similar calami- 
ties to encounter. What advantage an enemy might make from this 
peculiar position is sufficiently obvious. 

The marshes of Schleswig and Holstein are wholly in the hands of 
a peasant proprietary, which has from time immemorial been celebrated 
for its hatred of and determined resistance to an aristocracy. It 
was once, indeed, a boast of the Ditmarshians, that there was not 
a foot of land in their country where the body of a noble had not 
lain. Political power is wholly in the hands of the owners of land, 
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the labouring class being here, as in most other countries, without any 
political rights ; their situation with respect to their material welfare 
is by no means deplorable, there being always work, which is well 
paid, to be done at the dykes; and as the farmers in the marshes 
keep few servants, it is easy to find employment even in the winter. 
The farms in these marshes, unlike those on the opposite side of the 
peninsula, are divisible to any extent ; but this freedom does not occa- 
sion their division to be carried to any injurious excess, as most fami- 
lies are desirous of having the paternal estate transmitted undiminished 
to their heirs, and can be induced to partition it only by the most 
urgent necessity, and as the country has for years been making rapid 
advances in prosperity, this very seldom happens. Where there are 
several sons, it appears to be the rule—though we are not aware that 
there is any law to that effect—that the youngest shall inherit the 
land, and the other sons and daughters receive their portion in money. 
Bad management and extravagance of living are of very rare occur- 
rence in the Ditmarshes, and notwithstanding an increase of comfort 
and even luxury that would have astonished their forefathers,—in spite 
of the “mahogany furniture, sofas, and looking-glasses” occasionally 
seen among them, the expenses of families are seldom greater than their 
incomes abundantly warrant. The land here is of higher value than 
almost any where else throughout Germany ; it is wonderfully fertile, 
and corn-growing and grazing are the chief occupations, dairy-farming 
being little practised. Many of the marshes, as that of Eiderstadt, 
consist wholly of fat pastures; others, which lie rather higher, exclu- 
sively of arable land. The cattle are, as we have said, seldom bred 
here, but brought in a lean condition from the highlands of Jutland, 
and fattened till the autumn, when they are sent to Hamburg, which 
is far more the commercial capital of the country than Copenhagen. 


“Great difficulties have always been experienced in the attempt to carry on 
hostile operations against the people of these marshes, with their narrow roads, 
numerous ditches, and sluice gates, by which the sea can at any time be called 
in as an ally; and the strong isolated dwellings, standing each on its own hill, 
have looked down in former ages on the destruction of many a mail-clad knight 
and noble. The roads have been improved of late, and there is talk of a railroad 
to the Elbe; but in winter or wet weather many of the marsh roads are at pre- 
sent impassable, and no intercourse is possible but by the tops of the dykes. At 
such times as these the farm houses lie more cut off from the world, surrounded 
as they are by a sea of mud, than if they were on so many islands. .. . . Few 
countries can present fewer difficulties for the construction of railways, for 
there are no valleys to be crossed by viaducts, no large rivers, and no mountain 
or hill to be tunnelled through. There is already a short line of eighteen 
miles from Rendsburg to Neumunster which might easily be prolonged over 
the heaths to Schleswig and Flensburg. 

“* Neumunster is a pretty village, boasting of the only cloth factorics in the 
country ; and from here to Hamburg, by the Kiel and Hamburg line, of which 
the above is a branch, is only a journey of two hours, though the same distance 
formerly took two days.” 


Kiel has obviously derived great advantages from this increased 
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facility of communication, though it is still inferior to Flensburg, and 
of course still more to Altona. It is the chief place for the transit 
trade between Hamburg, Copenhagen, and the Danish islands. 


“The town is beautifully situated at the head of a bay, among wood-crowned 
heights; the houses are handsome and massive; and the streets, though 
narrow, clean, well-paved, and full of life. Eastward from the town, along 
the shores of the Baltic, lies the ancient Wagria, the land of the Wends— 
but now occupied, almost to the shores of the Elbe, by great estates mostly 
belonging to nobles. A considerable part has, however, by the bad manage- 
ment and extravagance of the possessors, fallen into the hands of the tiers 
état. The value of the land here has lately risen enormously, but the entire 
prosperity of the duchies depends on free trade with Hamburg. This is the 
true cause of their resistance to the plans of the Danish government. These 
people could not easily be inspired with enthusiasm for mere abstract ideas, 
nor are they quite carried away with rapture by the hope of becoming the 
thirty-ninth state of Germany—were not more solid advantages at stake ; but 
of a million of tons of corn annually exported by the duchies, only about 
seven or eight thousand went to any part of Denmark, all the rest proceeding 
by Hamburg to Germany. Of oad cad pork, four-sevenths took the same 
road; and the case is the same with horses, cattle, and every article of 
export.” 

The German Customs Union offers also, we must remember, many 
temptations to the Schleswig-Holsteiners, not only by opening a pros- 
pect to a great market of thirty millions of people, but as it promises 
to extend still further and secure the trade of the duchies, by bringing 
them within the network of railways, destined, one may hope, in spite 
of the unpropitious appearance of the present moment, to draw 
together many scattered limbs, and heal many gaping wounds of the 
German body politic. 


2.—Storia dItalia, narrata al Popolo Italiano. (The History of 
Italy, related to the Italian People). By Guiseppe La Farina. 
Vols. 1—4. Florence: Poligrafia Italiana. 1846. 


Ir is no long time since all the forces at work in Italy appeared to be 
of a destructive disorganising character, tending to the corruption and 
decay of a body from which the soul, it was thought, had fled. The 
great spiritual power that once animated it seemed a mere phantom of 
a bygone time—the Pope was a poor feeble impotent old man, 
tottering imbecile on a height that only served to render his weakness 
more conspicuous. 

But this process of decay has been mystcriously arrested—a new 
life has been infused into the prostrate frame—a re-organizing process 
has commenced, and the Papacy, shaking off the langour that was 
thought to be that of incurable infirmity, steps to the foremost rank 
in the onward movement of the world. But though it is truly said 
that where there is life there is hope; and though we are by no 
means inclined to dissent from the general anticipation of a favourable 
result to the present struggle ; we cannot, if we would, overlook the 
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existence of many dangerous symptoms. Foremost among the 
evils, which, in spite of many promising appearances, tend to check 
any very sanguine anticipations of her immediate regeneration, is of 
course the moral injury which the national character cannot but have 
sustained from ages of petty misgovernment; and not the least threat- 
ening is that fanatical hatred of foreigners, and especially of Germans, 
which appears at present to form the strongest bond of union between 
various parties. 

It is not our business, and assuredly not our inclination, to attempt 
to make out a case in favour of Austria; but we cannot conceal our 
conviction that “ Morte ai Tedeschi” and “ Fuori i barbari!” are not 
the words of power that will conjure forth a free and united Italian 
nation. 

Blind violence and injustice, into whatever forms they may be 
thrown, will not issue in virtue and happiness. We, for our part at 
least, have left off hoping to reap any considerable crop of figs from 
thistles. 

One of the promising signs of the times in the Peninsula is the 
earnestness with which men are searching into the records of the past, 
—for the ground of experience on which alone any solid and durable 
reform can be built. We have little confidence in the dashing legis- 
lators who exclaim in so off-hand a manner “ Si la société est mal faite, 
refaites la:” who would give us a new and improved world, as the 
phrase is, out of their own heads—and who find it easier te sweep 
away the work of past ages in one general heap of condemnation, than 
to make themselves acquainted with its contents, and endeavour to 
preserve what is valuable in them. 

With time, doubtless the whole fabric of society may be, and indeed 
must be changed, as the natural body is; but it is indispensable that 
the process should be a gradual one. They who cut it to pieces at 
once with a view of reconstructing it, may find, like the Peliades of 
old, when they made mince-meat of their papa, that it is not quite an 
easy matter to put it together again. If at every new epoch we had 
to make a tabula rasa of the past, and to begin again from the begin- 
ning, there could never be any true progress, and society must remain 
perpetually in its infancy. 

The zeal and activity with which the study of historical literature 
has been of late prosecuted in Italy, has been already manifested in 
the recent publication of collections of the highest importance, such as 
the ‘Archivico Storico’ of Florence; and the ‘ Codice Viscontea Sforzesco,’ 
and others. The ‘ Storia d'Italia, though drawn from original sources, 
and exhibiting profound and extensive research, is, as its name implies, 
not addressed exclusively to the learned, nor yet to the class to which, 
for no reason that we know of, the name of “the People” is some- 
times limited—but to the Italian nation at large. Such a work could 
hardly have been better timed. 

The author commences with the descent of the Lombards into Ttaly, 
and the fourth volume proceeds as far as the rise of the Republic in 
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1152. At the former period Italy had just been what was called 
liberated from the barbarian Goths, and restored to the empire, but it 
had suffered more from its liberators than from its conquerors. The 
civilised Greeks, who came “with their inkhorns at their girdles,” 
had ravaged the country from one end to the other, rather like bands 
of robbers than regular armies ; and their captains, perpetually em- 
broiled with each other, agreed only in grasping all they could 
reach. The country lay ruined and desolate, the cities were half 
depopulated, the rich impoverished, the poor oppressed, and people of 
all classes, overwhelmed with taxes and imposition, complained that 
they had fallen into a new servitude. At the Imperial Court of Con- 
stantinople no attention was paid to the complaints of the Italians, for 
the Greeks who had enriched themselves by despoiling them, had thus 
obtained the means of corruption, and of perpetrating their robberies 
with impunity. But while the Italians mourned over their wrongs 
they endured them; and though they desired a change, they made no 
effort to obtain it, or to throw off the yoke of the Greeks, whom they 
hated. “ ‘They were in want both of arms and of bread—but still 
more, they needed courage and resolution.” Pestilence came also at 
this time to fill up the measure of their miseries; and the Lombards 
found them of’ course, in this condition, an easy conquest. 

Of all the wild tribes who flocked in to divide and fight over the body 
of the deceased Roman Empire, the Lombards appear to have shown 
most sense of justice and moderation towards the vanquished ; as 
indeed, in the absence of all other evidence, the very fact of their 
success may serve to prove, considering the enormous disproportion of 
their numbers to those of the people they conquered, without the 
assumption of a degree of pusillanimity in the Italians of that time, 
incredible in itself, and also liable to disproof on other grounds. 

The first time probably that the Romans had heard the name of this 
tribe, was during the reign of Tiberius, when they inhabited a country 
north of the Elbe, afterwards included in the Bishoprick of Magde- 
burg. They are spoken of at that time as few in number, but main- 
taining themselves by their valour in independence in the midst of 
other greatly more numerous races. A few years afterwards they 
appear as confederates of Arminius, and subsequently we find them 
settled on the banks of the Rhine. Paulus Diaconus,* who lived at 
the time of their descent into Italy, says that in their first emigration 
they were under the guidance of 2 woman. In the sixth century they 
inhabited Pannonia, and had already been made acquainted with the 
charms of the beautiful country beyond the Alps, by having been 
summoned thither by the Imperial general, Narses, to lend him their 
assistance against the Goths; and it is even said that he advised their 
subsequent invasion, in revenge for the slights he had received from 
the Imperial court. 

On the Easter Monday of the year 568, the Lombards arose 
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en masse, abandoned their homes in Pannonia, and taking with them 
their old men, women and children, their flocks and herds, and their 
household utensils, and all their possessions packed on cars, and shout- 
ing their warrior songs, they turned their faces towards Italy. They 
were accompanied on their march by twenty thousand Saxons; and it 
seems they had before their migration made an agreement with the 
Avari, their neighbours in Pannonia, that should their expedition 
prove unsuccessful, their lands in that province should be restored to 
them. 

Arrived on the confines of the promised land, their king, Alboin, 
ascended the Alps, and from their heights surveyed the beautiful 
fields that were shortly to be his; he passed the mountains without 
drawing a sword: “for vain are mountains and bulwarks when hearts 
are wanting to defend them.” He descended at Friuli, made himself 
master of the city, and established there as duke his nephew, and 
master of the horse, Gitulfas, and at his request left there some 
Lombard families, and some troops of fine horses. Paolinus, the 
schismatic Archbishop of Aquileia, withdrew into the island of Grado, 
taking with him the treasures of his church. The Venetians took 
shelter in the marshes and islets formed by the Po, where it falls into 
the Adriatic. The Bishop of Treviso, however, dared to present 
himself to the Lombards, and intercede for the safety of the people of 
his city, as well as the church property ; and Alboin hearkened to his 
prayer, offered no offence to the inhabitants of the town, and’ con- 
firmed the bishop in his possessions. 

Longinus, the exarch, remained passively at Ravenna, his only 
movement being that of forming a palisade round the town or castle 
of Cesarea. The Lombards entered, without opposition, Vicenza, 
Verona, and almost all the towns and castles of Venezia, with the 
exception of Padua, Cremona, and Monselice, which were well victu- 
alled and garrisoned. Mantua offered resistance, and Alboin could 
not make himself master of it till after a long siege; but after this 
Trento, Brescia, Bergamo, and Milan fell into his hands; the Arch- 
bishop, Onorato, flying to Genoa with many of the clergy and citizens. 
It has been stated that Milan was sacked, and that the archbishop fled 
that he might not behold the slaughter of his people; but “the author 
of this statement is Landulfo the Elder, who lived many ages later, 
and whose narrative is besides so full of anachronisms and fables as 
searcely to merit any attention.” 

The Lombards invaded Liguria, but without being able to get 
possession of Genoa, Albenga, Savona, Monaco, and other fortified 
cities ; they surrounded and besieged Padua with a great part of their 
force, and with the other they conquered Tortona, Piacenza, Parma, 
Reggio, Spoleto, great part of Tuscany and Umbria, and possibly 
some of the cities that constituted the march of Ancona. Before a 
year had elapsed from their descent of the Alps, the Lombards were 
masters of almost all upper and middle Italy. 

“ Cardinal Baronio, who is fond of assuming the difficult task of penetrating 
into the mysterious judgments of God, declares that the invasion of the 
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Lombards was permitted by Providence to punish the pride of the schismatic 
bishops; but the more clear-sighted Cardinal Norris shows that this conquest 
was a cause of increased power to them. 

“The rapidity of this conquest was certainly marvellous, and it appears 
almost incredible how at the same moment the Lombards should have been 
able to spare time and strength for incursions into France and Switzerland. 
Yet they passed into the Valais, came to battle with the Burgundians, many 
of whom they killed, and took many prisoners. The Lombards and the 
Saxons together then made a second invasion, but this time they were beaten, 
and the Saxons, to save their lives, were compelled to abandon all their booty 
and return into Italy; and thence, chnaueal, at the suggestion of Siegbert, 
king of Metz, their former lord, they determined once more to turn north- 
ward, and quit the peninsula.” 


It was probably towards the year 571 that the Saxons, taking with 
them their wives and children, repassed the Alps and quitted Lom- 
bardy, and it seems likely that in this same year the Lombards created 
the Duchy of Benevento, of which the first duke was Zottone. 

Pavia surrendered, after a siege of three years and some months, and 
Alboin, enraged at such a long resistance, swore the extermination of 
the inhabitants ; but it is related that as he was about to enter the city, 
his horse fell under him, and neither cries, encouragements, nor blows, 
could make it get up again; thereupon one of the king’s officers said 
to him, “ My Lord, recollect the oath that you swore! break it and you 
shallenter. Remember that these poor people are Christians.” Alboin 
thereupon drew back, the horse rose on his feet, and the king entered 
without offering the slightest injury to the inhabitants; and the won- 
dering people soon crowded to his palace, filled with a joyful hope of 
better days to come. 

Nor were they wholly disappointed. The Lombards, though 
occasionally guilty of ferocity towards the nobles, rather improved the 
condition of the lower class of people. ‘They permitted the Romans 
to be governed by their own laws ; though coming as armed conquerors, 
they abolished no ancient usage that was not inconsistent with the 
new order of things; though Arians, at the time when the dispute 
concerning that doctrine was carried on with the utmost fierceness, 
they evinced no disposition to persecute the Catholics; and though 
themselves rude and ignorant, they showed no inclination to despise 
and hate civilization and superior knowledge, and ultimately adopted 
from the conquered people, the language, the religion, and the customs 
which they believed to be superior to their own. 

The question of the amount of liberty left by the Lombards to the 
conquered Italians has been much discussed by political writers. The 
author before us thinks there is no proof whatever of their having de- 
prived them of any of the rights of Roman citizenship, and shows that, 
from their relative numbers, it is absolutely incredible that even the 
degenerate and pusillanimous Italians of those days, could have sub- 
mitted to their dominion, had it been exercised with harshness and 
outrage. 


** What was the number of the Lombards who invaded Italy? We know 
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that the Saxons, their allies, mustered 20,000 warriors, which supposes a total, 
including wives and children, of from 80,000 to 100,000 for the entire popula- 
tion. ‘The Saxons proposed to live in Italy on an independent footing, so that 
it is probable that their numbers were not excessively inferior to those of the 
Lombards. Tacitus mentions the latter as, in his time, a small tribe, and some 
ages after, a song of a Gothland Scald, which records one of their emigrations, 
mentions their occupying seventy ships with a hundred men in each, making 
7,000 fighting men, and a total population probably of 35,000 souls, It does 
not appear, by reference to the families of their kings, that population went on 
at a very rapid rate among the Lombards; but the certain increase, assisted 
by their union with the conquered tribe of the Gepidi, could not fail to have 
doubled the number by the time they came into Italy. Supposing them, 
however, even to have amounted to 100,000, this would not give much more 
than 20,000 warriors, which, united with that of the Saxons, would bring them 
to from 40,000 to 50,000.” 

These forty or fifty thousand warriors then descended into Italy, 
undisciplined and without machines, or any knowledge of the method 
of attacking walled cities. To take a town by assault was impossible 
to them. Pavia resisted their whole strength for three years, and 
they had no other choice than a long siege or a capitulation; but the 
Italians, weary of the cruelty and avarice of their Byzantine tyrants, 
appear to have capitulated very wWillingly, or whenever a Greek 
garrison was not present to keep them to their allegiance to the 
emperor. Vicenza, Bergamo, and Verona submitted at once to the 
Lombards, and it is not credible that such populous towns as these 
should have surrendered at discretion. If the long resistance of some 
cities proves the weakness of the Lombards, the facility with which 
others yielded, proved that the conditions offered were not extremely 
unfavorable. ‘The people of Ticino,” says an ancient chronicler, 
“ maintained themselves for three years, but afterwards seeing all the 
cities round in the hands of the Lombards, they surrendered.” It 
cannot be supposed in this case that no conditions were made, and 
if there were any, it must be presumed that they would save the 
inhabitants from servitude. The Lombard king, Cletfo, it is stated, 
put to death many noble Romans, and forced others to emigrate, that 
he might seize on their possessions; but if this fact proves his 
ferocity and cupidity, it also proves, at least, that the Romans had 
retained their property, or it would have been unnecessary for the 
king to drive them out in order to get it for himself. 

** Let us come to the time of the Dukes, in which it has been said that the 
Lombards were completely plundered and reduced to a state of subjection. 
‘In these- days,’ says Paulus Diaconus, ‘many noble Romans were slain 
from motives of cupidity; the others were divided among the enemies (or the 
strangers), in order that they might pay to them a third part of the fruits of 
their lands.’* But if the Romans had been reduced to complete subjection. 
and deprived of their goods, not the third part, but the whole would have 


* His diebus multi nobilium Romanorum, ab cupiditatem interfecti sunt ; 
reliqui vero per hospites (or hostes) divisi ut tertiam partem suorum Srugum 
Longobardis persolverunt tributarii efficiuntur.—De Gestis Longobardorum, 
Paulus Diaconus. 1, 2, c. 32. 
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come into the hands of the Lombards. That they paid this third part as a 
tribute by no means implies their being in a state of servitude, since the 
Lombards for some time paid tribute to the Franks, the Greeks of Ravenna 
paid tribute to the Lombards, the Slavi to the Friulani, the emperor himself 
to the Avari, and for many ages the potentates of Christendom to the Corsairs 
of Barbary. That the Italians were disarmed is highly probable, for the 
conquerors were too small in number to leave arms in the hands of a 
numerous and conquered people. . . . .~ Italian Lombardy pre- 
sented a superficies of 30,000 square miles, and allowing a population of 150 
persons to each (and no Italian state of the present day has less than 204), 
we shall arrive at the total 4,500,000. We must therefore suppose, if we 
imagine the Italians to have been reduced to a state of servitude, that every 
Lombard warrior became the master of 225 slaves, and a territory of a mile 
and a half square. 

“ Is it conceivable that a nation of 4,500,000 people should allow themselves 
to be deprived of liberty, property, and laws, by 40,000 warriors, who, after 
the departure of the Saxons, were reduced to 20,000? It is also to be 
remembered, that it is the artillery which at the present day gives to regular 
troops so great an advantage over the people, but in those days the arms of 
warriors were the same as those of citizens. I shall be told, perhaps, that 
the Italians had utterly lost all worth and courage; but were they not 
Italians who, in Ravenna, and Rome, and the cities of the South, rose so often 
against the Byzantine armies, and gained victories over them? How could 
the Lombard Duke of Benevento, who had with him only a few hundred 
warriors of his own nation, have defended himself against a powerful imperial 
— under the conduct of the emperor himself, if he had not been aided by 
the Italians? Why, when these imperial armies approached Benevento, Friuli, 
and Tuscany, did the people make no effort to’ form a junction with them and 
throw off the yoke of the few Lombards who had reduced them to so miserable 
a state of servitude? Do not the numerous insurrections against the Greeks, 
and the absence of any against the Lombards, sufficiently prove that their 
yoke was the more tolerable of the two? 


The Lombards in their public acts expressed themselves in moderate 
and even humble language, and never uttered a word expressive of 
hatred or contempt for the Romans. The Franks, on the contrary, 
during their time of dominion, were haughty and insolent in their 
expressions, and were perpetually boasting of their own great deeds, 
and insulting the vanquished Italians. 

_ “ Now since even they left the subject nation personal freedom, and the 
rights of property, it can hardly be supposed that the Lombards, so much fewer 
in number, so much more interested in conciliating the affection of the natives, 
and so much threatened by the Greeks, should have deprived the people of 
liberty, property, and laws, have driven them together into one servile class, 
and divided them like a flock of sheep.” 


The kings of the Lombards entitled themselves Rex Longobardorum, 
not Rex RKomanorum, and this has been mentioned as expressive of 
the absolute nullity of the conquered people ; but it may possibly 
prove just the contrary, namely, their making no pretension to be. 
sovereigns of the Romans, and regarding them still as the subjects of 
the emperor, the title of king being one of minor importance and 
honour. The Lombard kings assumed the qualification of ewcellent- 
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issime, like the Patricians, and so honourable was this tithe deemed 
that Charlemagne himself pleaded for and obtained it. 

But although the Lombards, considering their relative positions, 
left the Italians in a great measure undisturbed in the possession of 
their civic rights, they did not hold themselves aloof from them in any 
hostile manner, or endeavour to maintain a national separation. ‘The 
rapid change of their customs for those of the Romans may show how 
great was the influence exercised by the more civilized over the more 
barbarous nation. In the course of a century they had abandoned 
their own language for that of the vanquished people, which they used 
both in their public acts and their private correspondence ; and besides 
their language they adopted also the Roman arms and costume, which 
they certainly would not have done had it been associated in their 
minds with the degradation of slavery. 

Of the discipline and culture of the Arian clergy at this period 
nothing is known, but in every city there existed, side by side, an Arian 
and a Catholic bishop. Up to the time of Theodolind, the Catholic 
clergy had to submit to the authority of the Lombard kings ; but after 
they had embraced Catholicism, the clergy recovered their independ- 
ence, and even obtained the jurisdiction over their own members and 
the vassals of the church. 

Idolatry still existed in some parts of Italy, and in Sardinia a great 
proportion of the agricultural population was still pagan, and are said 
to have worshipped various stones. We find Gregory the Great 
reproving their lords concerning these, and advising them not to ob- 
serve the same tolerance towards them as towards the Hebrews, but to 
endeavour even to force them to become Christians by aggravating their 
burdens. In Reggio we hear of a priest who was a worshipper of 
idols ; and in some parts of Sicily, of that worship of angels on which 
St. Paul touches (Colossians ii. 18), and to which a letter of Gregory 
also bears witness. In the church itself, however, there must have 
been already great corruption ; we hear of bishops fulminating their 
excommunications for money; of their making not only their ecclesi- 
astical residences, but even the churches serve the purposes of hostel- 
eries, and of their keeping women in their houses for their consolation ; 
the priests were of course very ready to follow the example of their 
bishops, and the monks and nuns those of the priests ; so that they 
probably well deserved the reproofs which Gregory bestowed upon 
them. 

The church of Rome had, towards the end of this period, amassed 
a considerable amount of territorial possessions. The frequent dona- 
tions of the faithful had enriched it with lands in Abruzzo, Calabria, 
the duchy of Benevento, in Sicily, in Africa, in Dalmatia, and the 
Alps; and on these estates was bestowed the appellation of the patri- 
mony of St. Peter, as those of the church of Ravenna were called the 
patrimonies of St. Apollinarius, and those of Milan of St. Ambrogius. 


“Some have dreamed that these patrimonies implied the sovereign 
dominion of the church in those countries, and it is grievous to find the 
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learned Scipio Ammirato falling into this error. The patrimonies possessed 
in any province were confounded with the province itself, and, in defiance of 
history, the Church of Rome afterwards asserted that it had possessed, in 
absolute sovereignty, Sicily, Istria, great part of Africa, the Duchy of Bene- 
vento, and northern Italy as far as the Cottian Alps, at a time when it had 
not in reality sovereign authority over a single castle. But it would now be 
lost time to enter on a question already discussed and resolved by Giannoni, 
Muratori, and the historians who followed them. I will merely mention that 
some of the administrators of these patrimonies attempted, in the time of St. 
Gregory the Great, to withdraw themselves from the jurisdiction of laymen ; 
but this learned and prudent pope not only disapproved of these attempts, 
but prohibited their renewal under pain of excommunication. ‘These patri- 
monies paid tribute to princes, like other estates, though the Emperor Con- 
stantine Pogonatus granted an exemption for those in Sicily and Calabria in 
the year 681, and the Emperor Justinian II., for those in Abruzzo and Leucania 
in 687. When Leo Isaurieus was at rupture with the see of Rome, he confis- 
cated the patrimonies of Sicily and Calabria, which yielded at that time a 
revenue of 25,000 crowns a year. 

“The riches of the church had already become considerable; the vene- 
ration for the relics of saints—the miracles, easily managed, and still more 
sasily believed, devout pilgrimages, vows, and pardons for sin—all these were 
ever-flowing sources of wealth. Catalogues were made of the miracles that 
might be obtained from certain saints; saints were created who were never 
born, and every sepulchre was made to enclose the bones of a martyr. 

“The people,” says Muratori, ‘ moved by an ill-regulated enthusiasm for 
piety, ran to embrace every relic exhibited to them, and proclaimed as an 
undoubted citizen of heaven whoever died with the smallest reputation for 
sanctity. Saints were multiplied ad infinitum—for the body of a saint was a 
valuable property. .... The fabrication of fictitious lives of saints and 
martyrs, afterwards called legends, was but too easy, when genuine ones were 
wanting, and such adventures, discourses, miracles, and torments were 
introduced, as were thought likely to be conducive to piety. The authors 
knew that such merchandise would have an easy sale, as there were no critics 
or learned persons who might have discovered the imposture, and the more 
marvellous the events they related, the more eagerly were they swallowed. 
Some people are unwilling to see these flourishing so called pious frauds, cut 
down by the critical seythe—and such deserye to be deceived. Perhaps chey 
even wish to be deceived—if not also to deceive others. We have a multitude 
of genuine saints in the church of God, their lives have been written by 
religious and upright persons, often their contemporaries. Let us embrace 
these with fervent devotion; such as are doubtful let us examine, but let us 
reject with horror such as breathe falsehood or imposture. I will not now 
insist further on this matter, but refer the reader to the two very learned dis- 
sertations of the great Muratori, ‘On the manner in which the church, the 
chapters, the monasteries, and other religious establishments, obtained great 
Jands and riches,’ and ‘ Of the remission of sin, by which much wealth has 
been accumulated in religious houses.’ 

“The crimes which were at that epoch but too frequent in the world, 
occasioned remorse—and remorse urged many to retire into monasteries, or 
to endow the church with their goods. ‘Testaments pro remedio anime 
increased beyond measure ; and even children of tender age were allowed to 
make wills for pious purposes. Theodoric, a Greek monk, who came to Rome 
in the time of Pope Vitaliano (657), and who was afterwards made Bishop of 
Canterbury, published his famuus Liber Penitentiale, in which was exactly 
fixed the penance due for every sin, and for some other acts which the church 
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had not before counted as sins. To every offence was affixed a penalty of 
months of abstinence, fasting, and prayer, so that a very short continuance 
in any habitual sin, would have made necessary whole ages of penance to 
atone for it. Then arose the idea of redeeming penance by alms and dona- 
tions to religious establishments, or even of paying monks to perform the 
penance inflicted on the sinner; though subsequently the councils endea- 
voured to restrain this seandalous abuse—and they highly disapproved of 
confessors thus making a tariff of sins with their penitents. 

** New churches and monasteries now arose ; and instead of the coarse cloth 
which the priests originally wore, they adopted rich and pompous vestments ; 
the sepulchres of the martyrs were adorned with gems, the catacombs illumi- 
nated with lamps of silver. Then too the church began to need many different 
officers to guard her treasures, to administer her revenues, and keep her 
archives, as well as attendants and slaves to serve her. The Lombard 
kings, Agilulfo and Ariperto, and the queen Theodolinda, bestowed magnifi- 
cent gifts on monasteries and churches; and Gitulfo, Duke of Benevento, 
greatly enriched the monastery of Monte Cassino, and had the fame of being 
an unwearied seeker after relics.” 


The revenues of the church were divided into four parts—for the 
bishop, the clergy, divine worship, and the poor. 


“In Rome, on the first day of every month, the Pope was accustomed to 
dispense to the poor, according to the season, corn, wine, oil, cheese, fish, 
money, andclothing. Three thousand children received their food and clothes 
from the hands of St. Gregory ; and a great number of noble families, fallen 
into poverty, had daily some pittance sent tv them from the frugal table of 
this pontiff, who, it is said, when he one day discovered that a poor man had 
died of hunger,—in sign of grief, interdicted himself for three days from the 
performance of his sacerdotal duties. 

“The monasteries, when they had become rich and powerful, endeavoured 
to shake off the yoke of the bishops, and, from the time of St. Gregory, 
they appear to have in a great measure succeeded in this attempt. The mo- 
nastery of Monte Casino soon drew to itself the favour of the popes: Zacharias 
consecrated it with his own hands, assisted by thirteen archbishops; and he 
granted to that convent and all its possessions and dependencies complete 
exemption from episcopal jurisdiction, declaring it subject only to the Roman 
Pontiffs. After this example, other monasteries obtained similar favours, and 
this independence of epispocal authority increased at the same time the 
power of the convents and that of the Holy See, which acquired thus legions 
of defenders with the strongest notives for supporting its claims, as their own 
rested upon them. 

“ In the course of time even the chapters also withdrew themselves from the 
authority of the bishops, and latterly not only particularly convents, but mo- 
nastic communities in general; and not content with this, the monks invaded 
even the tithes of the bishops and parochial priests, and persuaded credulous 
devotees that their prayers were more acceptable to God and the saints than 
those of the secular clergy, so that in succeeding ages the bishops had to 
struggle not a little to regain possession of their rights.” 


One of the most mischievous consequences of the increase of power 
and wealth in the Church of Rome was, that the popes became poli- 
tical chiefs as well as ecclesiastical sovereigns, and soon began to 
struggle for the temporal interests of their dominions, till at length, 
to maintain their rivalry with the Lombards, they did not shrink from 
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calling in the assistance of the Franks—a fatal step, by which the 
peace and independence of Italy for ages were forfeited. By this 
time, it appears, notwithstanding some assertoins to the contrary,* 
that with a common religion, a common language, similar habits of 
life, and five generations born on the Italian soil, victors and van- 
quished, notwithstanding some political difference, had become fused 
into one people. The calling in the Franks brought down upon 
the country all the evils of a foreign invasion; and this was but the 
commencement of the long catalogue of sacrifices made of the high and 
spiritual character of the ecclesiastical sovereign of Europe to the 
political passions and intrigues of the petty Italian prince. 

It is now by no means impossible that in the difficulty felt of re- 
conciling the new institutions and a representative system, with that 
of priestly government, this question of the double character of the 
pontificate may be brought to a final decision. 


3.—Allgemeine Deutsche Volks-Bibliothek. 1st Band. Kdathi die 
Grossmutter-oder der wahre Weg durch jede Noth. (General 
German People’s Library. Ist Part. Kathi the Grandmother, or 
the true Way through all Trouble). By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 
Berlin. 1847. 


Der Gevattersmann: (The Gossip.) Volksbuch, for 1848. By Bert- 
hold Auerbach. Brunswick.—London: Williams and Norgate. 
WritinG for the poor is a peculiar art, demanding peculiar qualifica- 
tions, and not to be attained without some study; and, notwithstanding 
the immense increase of late years in the numbers of the publications 
professedly addressed to them, it does not appear to us that there are, in 
English literature, many well adapted to the object aimed at. Perhaps 
a very simple explanation might be found in the fact that, among us, a 
very large proportion of the poor have not mastered the art of reading 
sufficiently to avail themselves of literature of any kind, and that the 
subscribers to cheap publications ostensibly addressed to them are 
really to be found among the middle, and even the higher of the 
middle classes, who take them for the juvenile members of their 
families. It is a great mistake, however, to confound the state of 
mind of the uneducated with that of children. A poor man may be 
ignorant, stupid, mentally degraded, but he is seldom or never child- 
ish, and often looks down with real contempt on the childish frivolity 
of the sons and daughters of fashion. Those who have been always 
cradled in the lap of prosperity, often—in spite of a certain amount of 
intellectual culture—remain children all their lives. But this can 
searcely happen with such as have to fight the world’s hard fight for 
bread. To them life has acquired a deeper, sterner significance; and they 


* Machiavelli and Muratori have taken the affirmative, Manzoni and Troya 
the negative side of this question, which has been much agitated among 
Italian historians. 
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seek in books for something better or worse, but altogether different 
from the mere aimless sports of infancy. The ballads and tales of 
wonder that once formed so large a part of popular literature, written 
or traditional, went out with the maypoles; they are now banished to 
the nursery, and would be angrily rejected by the classes who once 
delighted in them. It may have been otherwise in different ages. 
As long as for the difficulties that arise in all thoughtful minds the 
poor man was satisfied with the authorised solution; so long as he 
reposed in childlike dependence on those who were placed in autho- 
rity over him; he may have had leisure and freedom of mind for the 
enjoyment of the mere play of the imagination ; but now it is other- 
wise: the most steady readers among the poor seek in beoks for the 
answers to the anxious questionings which they no longer carry to their 
“spiritual pastors and masters ;” and such as require mere amusement 
prefer generally the coarse excitement and intoxication of novels of the 
Balzac and Sue school,—of which, unhappily, many have been made 
accessible to them through the medium of cheap translations. 

Of the various associations which in England have undertaken to 
furnish literature for the poor, some have confined themselves almost 
wholly to the subject of religion; but the manner in which they have 
treated it, has made it evident to the smallest penetration that the 
object they had really most at heart was the preservation of the ex- 
isting order of things, in which they were personally interested : 
others have wholly omitted religion and politics—the two subjects in 
which the poor are most deeply interested, and have set about the 
difficult, if not hopeless task, of engaging their attention to subjects of 
physical science, and even of the fine arts, for which but a small 
number even of the educated have a genuine and unaffected taste. 

Among individuals who profess to have devoted themselves to this 
cause, there are now many who have taken up, as a matter of trade, 
the ery of sympathy for the poor—exactly as in a different age they 
would have done that of “ down with the rabble,’—their real purpose 
being, not to benefit the poor, but to gain customers to their shop ; 
which may doubtless be a very legitimate object, but which it is ugly 
to have in view when we profess to be actuated by pure benevolence. 
To what extent their wares have found acceptance, we have no means 
of knowing ; but it is certain that the poor at least are little likely to 
profit by writings whose main purpose seems to be, to teach them to 
throw wholly on others the responsibility that belongs, in great part 
at least, to themselves. 

Berthold Auerbach, and Jeremias Gotthelf are not of the class of 
writers for the poor who purchase their favour with the honied poison 
of flattery, as base as was ever proffered to monarch by cringing 
courtier: and that their writings have nevertheless found acceptance 
is obvious, from their almost unprecedented rapidity of sale ; and 
from their being found, as we are informed they are, in the peasant’s 
cottage, in the workshop of the artizan, and even with the shepherd 
on the hill side. The ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek,’ is a serial 
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publication lately commenced by some distinguished men belonging 
tu various classes of society and political parties widely differing from 
each other, yet all agreeing in the wish to see the elementary educa- 
tion received by nearly all their poorer countrymen turned to some- 
what better account. Several extensive publishing houses in various 
parts of Germany have joined the association, and notwithstanding 
the extremely low price at which they are to be issued, it is the 
declared intention to publish none but works of high merit. ‘Their 
first publication, ‘ Kathi, the Grandmother,’ is by Jeremias Gotthelf 
(otherwise Herr Vizius of Luzelflue, in the canton of Bern), some of 
whose former works we have deemed worthy of an introduction to 
English readers. ‘Though writing professedly with a moral purpose, 
the author has not forgotten that this ean only be attained by a work 
of fiction through the medium of the pleasure it affords. It is difficult 
indeed to calculate the amount of mischief done to the cause of morality 
and religion by the prosy twaddling productions that often find their 
way into the world under the shelter of those high-sounding titles ; 
and which associate them inseparably, in the minds of the young and 
ignorant, with feelings of weariness and disgust. ‘The story before us 
is of a lowly Swiss peasant woman; a beautiful example of the 
charity that “ hopeth all things, endureth all things, seeketh not its 
own ;” and the simple events of her life give the author opportunities 
for affording us pleasant glimpses also into the life and character, 
public and private, of the Swiss of the present day. 

The moral purpose is not impertinently thrust forward, but shines 
through the whole with a clear radiance. Ilere is a peaceful little 
picture, on which, in these days of turmoil, the eye willingly rests. 


“Whoever should take his stand on a certain one of the pleasant hills 
encircling the valley of the Emme, will, when he has so far overcome the 
swelling rapture of emotion produced by the lovely prospect as to be enabled 
to observe details, perhaps notice, in a narrow dell, a cottage built of wood and 
thatched with straw. It lies so prettily in its green grassy nook, that many 
a one, worn and harassed with the cares of active life, has sighed as he gazed 
upon it, and longed to fly to it as to a haven of rest from the strife and tumult 
of the world. Whoever has felt such a wish, has certainly not felt inclined to 
withdraw it on a nearer view of the little dwelling. It is old, indeed, but very 
clean; and on each side it has a little bench to rest upon, and before it is a 
small garden where, though the hedge is somewhat decayed, there is not a 
weed to be seen, and instead of weeds there are pinks and roses, and some 
other pretty flowers. And beyond the little garden rise the vast mountains of 
the Bernese Oberland, with their mighty foot upon the earth and their white 
majestic heads in heaven. 

** And if you sit down upon the little bench by the door, you have a beauti- 
ful meadow before your eyes, and at your feet flows a clear stream, from whose 
sparkling water the trout are leaping up to catch the flies. 

“Some perhaps might prefer the view from the back of the house—a sort of 
rural pantry and store-room, planted with potatoes, and beans, and carrots, anil 
sabbages, and turnips, and flax. Not far off is a thicket, from which rises the 
sweet song of birds of which it is a favourite resort. Even the nightingale, so 
yare in Switzerland, is heard here ; and the rushing sound of a torrent behind 
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the thicket forms a low and monotonous bass to their melody. It is the wild 
Emme, to which the valley owes its origin, and which from time to time takes 
care to remind the dwellers in it that she is its mother, and, it must be owned, 
one somewhat violent and given to anger. 

“* Whoever happened to be passing that way, on the afternoon of the 12th of 
June, 1845, would have seen, besides the cottage, its inhabitants, in the 
potato field behind. 

** These inhabitants were—an old woman, a boy between four and five, and 
two hens, a black and a white one. The old woman, who was hoeing out the 
weeds from her potatoes, was poorly but verv neatly dressed, and her face vas 
perfectly clean even between the wrinkles. The boy’s face was smooth, and 
of a pretty red and white, but by no means so clean as his grandmother’s— 
though that was no fault of her’s, for she washed it often enough; but if she 
had washed it every quarter of an hour she would still have found plenty to 
wash. He was a pretty little fellow, with curly hair, who, it was easy to see, 
could do as he liked with his grandmother, and could, therefore, of course, if 
he liked, dirty his own face. It could not be said that he was well dressed— 
but at all events probably better than Eve's eldest son—though no one could 
have looked to his costume for any specimen of the tailor’s art. 

“He was at this moment engaged in cutting some splinters of wood for a 
hen-coop—and teasing his grandmother every minute to know whether it 
would be big enough. In the meantime, the black and white hens were keep- 
ing in a very friendly manner close to the old woman, who, in the hoeing up of 
the weeds, furnished them with many a delicate morsel. Sometimes one or 
other of them would walk up to the boy, and, with head on one side, look 
knowingly on, as if examining his work. The old woman, too, often looked 
at him with evident satisfaction, but without letting her hoe rest a moment— 
for she could use her eyes and her hands at the same time, which many a one 
cannot. Nay, it seemed as if every time her eyes returned from the boy, that 
the hands acquired fresh strength, and moved more nimbly than ever. The 
grandmother was not merely fond of the boy—but lived in him—would, with 
joy, have given her life ten times a day for him. You could see that, if you 
watched her eyes as they rested on him. 

“Tt was a sultry afternoon, and black clouds were scattered here and there 
about the sky, like divisions of a grand army, waiting for the signal to form in 
order of battle. The heat did not, however, stop the old woman at her work— 
her hoe did not often stand still while she gathered breath. She knew how 
quickly time flies—how soon comes on the evening, and the night in which no 
man can work. 

“ Many people take no care of their money till they have come nearly to 
the end of it; and others do just the same with their time. Their best days 
they throw away—-let them run like sand through their fingers—as long as 
they think they still have an almost countless number of them to spend; but 
when they find their days flowing rapidly away, so that at last they have very 
few left—then they will all at once make a very wise use of them: but, un- 
luckily, they have by that time no notion how to do it. 

“This had not been the way with grandmother Katie; she had toiled faith- 
fully all her life, but became, if possible, still more industrious as she grew old; 
and to-day she was especially busy, for she had a job which she must get 
through: she did not know whether she would have time to-morrow, or how 
long it would be before the threatening storm came on. 

“She could not help rejoicing in her heart when people said—‘ Katie was 
the most industrious woman in the valley’—‘she had done her work when 
other people had hardly begun’—‘if all poor people were like her, the houses 
of correction wouldn’t be so full’—and so on, 
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“ At length the last row of potatoes was clean hoed. ‘ Thank God we’ve 
done with that job,’ said Katie to her grandson, as she carefully scraped and 
cleaned away the mould that was sticking to the hoe; ‘now, dear, we'll go 
in’; but first we must just have a look at the flax, to see whether it'll soon 
biow.’ The flax was not very far off, for it was separated from the potatoes by 
two rows of beans, and as may be imagined it did not cover any great extent 
of ground; but it was nevertheless the treasury of the‘old woman, and gave 
her the best part of her rent. No field of flax could possibly be better kept 
than her little plot, which had also the advantage of a very favourable soil—a 
fing sandy loam, watered by the Emme. Katie was famous for her flax, and 
it did her heart good when she- heard neighbours say that she had the finest 
boy and the finest flax in all the country round. This time she contemplated 
with particular complacency her little plantation, and said to herself, ‘ Please 
God I shall have a good year, and need’nt be afraid but I shall be able to get 
on and pay my rent, and have plenty for us to eat too.’ And the little plot 
really looked uncommonly well. The flax stood at least two ells high; though 
it was not yet in blossom it was thick and fine, and stood straight upright m 
its net, that is to say, between the threads which passed and crossed from sticks 
standing upright at about a foot from each other, no one the tenth of an inch 
more or less. These threads formed little squares and triangles, in which the 
flax found support, so that the wind could not lay it down or entangle it, by 
which, as is well known, the flax is weakened, becomes thin and poor, and 
often diseased. Katie reckoned the produce in her head as she went home, 
calculated how much she would have to pay, and what would be the balance 
left.” 


Well content. But, alas, poor Katie’s calculations were vain, her 
bright hopes destined to be sadly overcast. One of those storms, seen 
only in mountainous countries, accompanied by violent hail and flood, 
lays waste her little possessions ; and after seventy years of cheerful, 
patient toil, and unremitting frugality, she sees herself reduced to 
beggary, and forced to depend on the kindness and compassion of her 
neighbours ; but her religious hope and faith are not to be shaken by 
elemental warfare, or the sufferings that may arise out of it: the rain- 
bow still brightens the dark clouds. 

Another of poor Katie’s troubles arises from the character of her 
son, the baseness of which however she is far from perceiving to its 
full extent. He is no extravagant villain, nor even guilty of any 
decidedly vicious act, but one such as we meet every day ; bent solely 
on grasping all the enjoyment he can, and shifting off the burden of 
his duties to whoever will bear them. The political disturbances of 
Switzerland, too, occasioning him to be frequently called out on military 
duty, afford him a not unwelcome pretext for leaving the care of his 
child—the curly-headed darling aforesaid—wholly to his poor old 
mother. But Johannes liked shouldering the musket much better than 
following the plough. 


“It is cruel to think how politicians and soi-disant patriots will play with 
the militia as if they were leaden soldiers, calling them out at all times of the 
year for anything and nothing, but some party intrigue; forcing them to 
neglect most necessary work, and to leave their wives and children to hunger 
and cold; and while they are feasting their partisans with Strasburg patties 
and champagne, the little households are going to ruin.” 
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The visit of the son to his mother is characteristic of both. After 
he has been long looked for, and his mother has exhausted her inven- 
tion in excuses to her neighbours for his non-appearance, she finds him 
one Sunday, on her return from the church, seated on the bench at 
her door. 


“Ye was a fine-looking young man, but it was a pity that his face at the 
meeting exhibited by no means the heartfelt joy that shone on those of Katie 
and her grandson. There was a something in its expression that was hard to 
decipher—it might be embarassment or discontent. He gave his mother a 
large bag, saying that was for her. ‘ You were always a good hoy,’ said Katie, 
‘but never mind me; do you see and take care of yourself.’ 

“© You don’t need to thank me,’ said Johannes; ‘it was the master’s wife 
that sent it for you.’ 

«No! you don’t say so! Well, to be sure, she must be a good woman. 
What beautiful pears—and what’s this wrapped up in paper?—Bacon, I de- 
clare; and such a fine fat piece—quite a picture. And to send this to me, 
that don’t even know her. You must be a great favourite with her, Johannes, 
or she wouldn’t have done it.’ ” 


Johannes, however, will hear nothing of his being a favourite, or 
of his mistress’s goodness, and pours out a whole torrent of grum- 
blings, by which it appears that his lot in life is by no means equal 
to his deserts. In the mean time, Katie is exerting her utmost skill 
in cookery to prepare him a magnificent banquet of fried potatoes, 
pancakes, and bacon, such as was seldom seen in her cottage ; and 
after dinner comes the budget; and here the author takes occasion to 
touch on what we believe to be a common error in domestic education. 


“Tn the higher classes of society, or even amongst what are called respect- 
able families, there are always a hundred subjects that are not to be talked of 
before the children, who always remain in some measure strangers to the 
affairs of their own family, what they know about them being often obtained 
from servants, or in some irregular way; and thence arises that total want of 
sympathy with parents that often makes one’$ blood run cold. In poor 
families this is often better managed; nothing is concealed from the child; 
indeed he is a witness of the most of what is done and suffered. He knows 
precisely the state of the finances—whether the rent has been paid or not—if 
not, how much is wanting, and what chance there is of its being made ups— 
what the father earns-—what the mother must spend—what must be bought, 
and what sold. Sympathy arises out of this intimate knowledge ; the child is 
no longer a mere parasite plant, but a living branch of the family, knowing and 
sharing in all its joys and sorrows. When domestic affairs are con- 
cealed from the child, he grows up to be less the friend than the antagonist of 
his parents,—and—let us not deny it, a bad conscience is often at the bottom 
of all this mystery-making—some family sins, or a false position towards the 
world, unsuitable to the real circumstances—and which there is not courage 
to alter.” 


Katie’s great ‘trouble, now that her hopes of a good harvest are 
entirely destroyed, is how to make up her rent. 
** Not that the farmer (her landlord) was hard upon her,’ she said, ‘ but 


he would have his money. She had lived there forty years, it is true, and had 
never troubled him; but then he had to spend a great deal of money himself; 
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and those who had to spend a great deal, must of course see that that they 
got what belonged to them. For the rest she was not afraid: there were 
always good people who were willing to help the poor—so that she need’nt 
complain of her lot, or go about begging.’ ” 


Johannes was not quite so hardened as not to feel something for 
his mother. At the moment he was really sorry that he could not 
help her, but promised that he would do something very soon—that 
was, if the xods did not take it into their heads to call out the militia 
again, and send them scouring the country after the Jesuits when 
there wasn’t a Jesuit to be found; but it was all the same to them. 
They could sit enjoying themselves, and did’nt care if the poor had 
to be eating up all they had, and other people’s into the bargain. 


** Oh, as to these Jesuits,’ said Katie, ‘never mind if they send you ten 
times over. They must be shocking wicked people, almost like Satan himself. 
Wherever they come, I’m told, they take away people’s religion, and their 
money into the bargain, if they have any. As for the money, they would’nt 
find much to take with me; but the religion! Oh! think, Johannes, what 
would a poor woman like me do without her religion? So if they send you 
out again after these Jesuits, fight ’em, Johannes, as long as you can stand 
over ’em; but then don’t be cruel to ’em either. Don’t forget that they are 
christians like ourselves ; and if you should catch one, be sure you let him go 
again; but tell him to run away as fast as ever he can, and never come in 
your way again—you hear !’ 

“As for the religion, Johannes thought, there were many people who 
would’nt have much more reason to fear than his mother for her money; but 
the fact was they wanted to get what they could for themselves, ‘and we poor 
fellows have to bear all the loss. In Aargau there I lost my best shirt. I'd 
given it out to wash, when all of a sudden off we went. They promised to 
send it after me, but I never set eyes on it.’ 

“* The government certainly ought to have given you another shirt,’ said 
Katie, ‘ but who knows, perhaps they had’nt any themselves, or at any rate not 
clean ones.’ ” 


. 

‘ The Gevattersmann, (a word which we must translate by Gossip— 
in its old sense of friendly confidant) is a kind of People’s Annual ; 
in outward form a small pamphlet, and sold at the price of little more 
than sixpence, yet containing what might perhaps serve a working 
man with suggestions for thought in his leisure moments during a 
whole year. It does not affect to avoid politics, but touches, in homely 
and familiar style, generally in the form of comic apologue, on the 
most important political questions of the day; or gives old popular 
jokes, improved into a.modern application, besides little essays on 
points of morals or education, or of domestic life. The longest is a 
tale of « tragic cast, called “ A Battle for Life or Death,” descriptive 
of the mental struggles of a peasant, who, steeped in poverty to the 
very lips, approaches the brink of tremendous guilt, but gradually, by 
the most natural means, works himself out of the Slough of Despond, 
and finds a refuge and a home in the far west. As, however, no 
sufficient idea could be given of this by a short extract, we prefer 
presenting ‘The Gevattersmann’ in one of his more playful moods, in 
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which he relates a passage in the history of the Palace Clock of 
Residenzlingen. 


“Tt is related of a certain savage tribe that the chief, every morning before 
the sun arose, seized his lance, and pointed out to the luminary the path he 
was to follow in his course through the day. Pointing to the east, he said, 
‘There, sun, thou shalt arise ;’ and then, turning to the west, ‘and there shalt 
thou set.’ By this means he persuaded his warriors that he ruled the world; 
for the sun always followed thé path which had been pointed out. 

“‘ That was a piece of state-craft in the savage chief; but in civilized coun- 
tries, where there are people who wear white gloves and gold-embroidered 
collars, things must be managed more cleverly. 

“The city and capital of Little Residenzlingen is of course blessed with the 
presence of a royal family, and this family, ‘ Die Herrschaften,’ that is, ‘the 
Masters,’ as they are called, have always been in the habit of dining at three 
o’clock, and in old times they kept a public table; that is, a table to which 
every subject might come—not to eat, of course—but to sce the princes eat, 
and to make sure that they did it just like other men. It seems, however, 
that in the winter the royal family found this hour of three rather too late for 
dinner, for they wished always to dine by daylight. A great question now 
arose—how this was to be managed? A raw young fellow, who had no expe< 
rience in court affairs, thought it was very simple, and said, ‘ Can’t they dme 
at two?’ But there was almost a scream at this revolutionary suggestion. 
* What’s to become of us,’ said the courtiers ; ‘ what’s to become of the world, 
if the ancient order of things is to be overturned in this way!’ 

“Then an old Hofrath arose, and taking a pinch of snuff, and waving his 
silk pocket handkerchief like a banner, said, ‘It has long appeared to me that 
the pretensions of mere learned men to fix the time is nothing but a piece of 
presumption. We alone, your highness, have a right to settle what is the 
time of day.’ 

“This speech was received with great applause, and orders were immediately 
given that all the church clocks should be put an hour forward, but it was to 
be done quite quietly, in the middle of the night, when everybody was asleep ; 
for above all things, in a well-regulated state, care must be taken not to disturb 
the public mind. 

“No one knew anything of the great progress that had been made during 
the night; but in the morning there was terrible confusion in Little Residenz- 
lingen, for all the maid-servants, it seemed, lay a-bed too long, and all the 
boys were too late at school, and all the parlour clocks and watches were 
wrong, and had to be sect. Next winter, however, government was wiser than 
to run the risk of altering the time by an hour all at once: they did it by a 
few minutes at a time, so that it was scarcely noticed; if a stranger came to 
the capital, his watch was of course found to be different from those of Little 
Residenzlingen, but he got so unmercifully laughed at, that he was glad to 
alter it—just as some people do their consciences when they differ from those 
of the rest of the aah. Things went on very smoothly for some years; but 
now came a terrible change in the position of affairs at Little Residenzlingen. 
A railroad was made to it: and lo! it appeared that for years together all the 
clocks had been wrong. The ministers set on foot negotiations with all the 
neighbouring courts, to get them to agree to their reckoning of time, and 
even tried to organize a secret conspiracy among the sextons who had the care 
of the clocks—but it was all of no use: and so the ministry of Residenzlingen 
resigned, for they declared it was all over with them if the people should once 
come to know really what o’clock it was.” 
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4.—Zwolf Paragraphen uber Pauperismus, und die Mittel issu zu 
stenem. (Twelve Paragraphs upon Pauperism and the means of 
checking it.) By Theodore Hilgard the elder. Heidelberg: 1847. 


Ir is nothing remarkable to find ourselves indebted to Germany for 
profound views of philosophy, for acute historical research, for subtlest 
criticism, for contributions to almost every department of imaginative 
literature. But we do not often look to that source for important 
practical suggestions on the business of common life. We seek her 
aid to afford us answers to our anxious questionings, concerning the 
mysteries of our spiritual existence—but not to remove the difficulties 
that entangle our feet in our daily paths, yet this is what we are pre- 
sented with in the very valuable pamphlet before us; and it is not 
without surprise that we find these hints towards the solution of one 
of the most difficult problems of our time compressed into the few 
brief words of these “twelve paragraphs,” instead of being expanded 
into three or four thick closely-printed octavos, as is the wont of the 
author’s countrymen on subjects of far less importance. It is not im- 
probable that this unusual talent for brevity may be attributable, in 
some measure, to the circumstance of his having been, for ten years, 
a resident in the United States, though previously, for five-and-twenty 
years, filling the office of magistrate in his native country. 

The past year of famine has been a time of suffering and anxiety, 
not to,those only who were victims of actual hunger, or the fear of it ; 
it was scarcely less so to many whose position placed them above the 
reach of positive want, whose mere subsistence was safe, but who, in 
the convulsed heavings that shook the lower strata of society, saw 
abysses occasionally opened, from which they could not but shrink 
back with horror. Another such year might have broken down all 
barriers that human power or foresight could raise; and though it has 
pleased Providence, for the present, to turn aside the threatened 
danger, we must not seek to banish the remembrance of it, to forget 
the solemn lesson we have received, or suffer our bitter experience to 
be without its fruit. 


“The terrific, the heart-breaking cry of poverty and starvation,” says 
Mr. Hilgard, “has resounded towards us from all parts of England and 
France, it has become so loud and universal that we can no longer turn a deaf 
ear to it. The rapidly increasing impoverishment of whole masses of the 
population is, incontestibly, the greatest evil of our time; to cure this evil, 
its greatest and most important task. To attempt to prove the fact of this 
destitution would be mere loss of time; he who has eyes can see it, he who 
has ears can no longer doubt. In England and France statistical reports have 
given us the same fearful results. In Germany we have not such complete 
tables, but there is still less possibility to doubt of the existence and magni- 
tude of the evil. Two courses, it is alleged, have mainly contributed to its 
ay opens and increase from year to year; first, over-population, encouraged 

y the progress of civilization, and by the long peace, to such an extent, that 
the increase in the means of subsistence can no longer keep pace with it ; 
secondly, an excessive inequality in the distribution of property. The existence 
of this distress, and the pressing necessity for some remedy, have in recent 
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times brought forth two phenomena—which it is here necessary to touch on, 
and endeavour to estimate—these are Socialism and Communism. The former, 
resting on principles theoretically excellent will, nevertheless, as experience 
has sufficiently proved, always, in practice, strike on certain rocks, visible 
enough before to the eye of experience. 

“ Let us strip this system of all that is extraneous, and we find beneath it 
this principle—unquestionably true, but as old as the world itself—that united 
powers, physical, intellectual, and moral, will attain all the ends of life better, 
and more easily, than when they are isolated. All political institutions, all 
municipalities, all commercial companies, insurance offices, military establish- 
ments, nay, even the associations of bands of robbers, rest ultimately upon it. 
The only difference is that the socialists seek to extend it further, into private 
and domestic arrangements ; for they maintain that all separate housekeep- 
ings should be abandoned, and instead of these, great unions established, by 
which property would be acquired more easily and more abundantly, life in all 
its relations rendered more dignified and fuller of enjoyment both for rich and 
poor, as well as the education of children more equal and more effectual. To 
the question whether these associations should be formed under the sanction 
of the state, and even assisted by the coercive power of the law, or left wholly 
to the voluntary movements of the members, the socialists do no seem quite 
prepared with an answer ;—nor are they altogether agreed among themselves ; 
for while some speak of these societies as perfectly free, and leaving every one 
at liberty to leave them as soon as he may think proper, others are incessantly 
making it a reproach to government that they pay no attention to this sys- 
tem, as if they expected and required the interference of the state. 

“ Here then we come to the difficulty: either the state must organise these 
associations, and keep them together by the power of the law, in which case 
the socialist system would give to the state a power over individual will, and 
a right of interference in the most intimate family relations, such as the worst 
and most absolute despot has never dreamed of claiming ; and thus place itself 
in the most violent contradiction to the tendencies of the age, which require 
the distinct recognition of individual rights, and the rigid limitation of the 
powers of government within its own sphere,—or such associations must be 
nome 4 voluntary ; in which case, not only would they, could they once be 

rought to bear, be infallibly established on very various conditions, so that it 
would be impossible they should ever constitute one harmonious whole, but 
every single union would, in all probability, after a short time, fall to decay, 
by the effect of discord, inconstancy, and caprice among its members, of their 
distrust and jealousy of each other, or of those who exercised authority, or by 
their dissatisfaction with the administration of their affairs, which must be in 
the highest degree difficult; and partly also by that love of personal inde- 
pendence, which is an original — of human nature, which induces a 
man to prefer the most inconvenient liberty to the most comfortable slavery, 
and which is sure to render the idea of being only a part of a great machine 
in the long run insupportable. 

“It is only therefore to certain industrial enterprises, and within far nar- 
rower limits than Socialism contemplates, that its principles can be really sus- 
ceptible of practical application ; and in this point of view we are certainly 
indebted to it, for having pointed out so emphatically the great advantages of 
co-operation. But to expect from it a thorough reform of society, and a 
solution of the problem presented by the too rapid increase of population, 
would be an unpardonable delusion. 

* Communism, taken in its sfrictest sense, is nothing but an abortion, 
sprung from misunderstood or exaggerated principles of Socialism, united with 
the feeling of despair occasioned by the misery of the masses; and therefore it 
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is not surprising that it should be chargeable with all the defects ofSocialism, 

atly augmented in degree ; but, could it by any possibility be put into prac- 
tice, it would, by its violent and illegal tendencies, produce nothing but an im- 
measurable chaos of confusion and misery. This case, however, cannot occur, 
for the system would at all times be opposed by the whole power of the state, 
and resisted and kept downby the whole influence of all intelligent, upright, and 
experienced men, as well as of all those who have anything to lose. For this 
reason, when the question is of practical remedies, we need say no more of 
Communism. Both Socialism and Communism are bubbles, which will 
swim for a time on the surface of society, in these unquiet times, and then 
vanish and leave no trace behind. They are proofs of the existence of distress, 
but no remedies for it.” 


The problem then is to find a remedy efficient enough to meet so 
great an evil, and afford a permanent cure for it, yet at the same time 
mild in its operation ; requiring no violent political changes, no blood- 
shed, and no sacrifice of old and well-grounded ideas of justice and 
right, and the author of these “ paragraphs” believes that there are two 
special methods, which, properly applied, and kept in connexion with 
each other, might suffice to this end. The first, though one in itself 
entirely insufficient, is systematic emigration under the guidance of the 
state. The second, and by far the most important, an Alteration of the 
Laws of Intestate Successi m. 

The idea of Emigration as a means of relief is, the author acknow- 
ledges, so far from being new, that it necessarily forces itself upon the 
suffering classes whenever they are in a position to adopt it; wherever 
the population is too great, nothing is more simple and natural than 
that it should flow over, and nothing can be more cruel and irra- 
tional than to throw any obstacles in the way of such a relief. By the 
way of emigration, peaceful or wirlike, has the earth been peopled. 


“* How often has ancient Rome poured her population into conquered towns 
and districts! How many hrudred settlements did not Greece sow on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea! How many colonies had not 
already proceeded from Pheenicia, Egypt, India—not to mention the great 
migrations of the middle ages! How comes it then that modern governments 
have not followed in this respect the wise example of antiquity? That instead 
of laying any hindrances, direct or indirect, in the way of emigration, they have 
not made it one of their most earnest considerations to support it by every 
means in their power, at all events in those countries where the population has 
for the moment reached too high a point, that is wherever it is so great, rela- 
tively to the means of subsistence, that every human being cannot obtain such 
a subsistence as is consistent with the welfare of mind and body ?” 


The opinion that emigration may be injurious to the parent state 
Mr. Hilyard combats on the ground that the presence of a discontented 
and languishing population can be no advantage to any country. In 
Germany this view is beginning to be adopted ; in Switzerland it has 
long been the practice to assist poor emigrants from the coffers of the 
state; and France regards its newly won territory in Africa as valu- 
able chiefly for an emigration field. 

The opinion that systematic emigration on a large scale, and sup- 
ported by the resources of governments, would meet with opposition 
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from the countries towards which its tide was turned, he considers 
erroneous, because it would naturally be directed towards such as 
possessed large tracts of fertile and unoccupied land, and countries so 
situated usually look with joy to an increase of population ; and even in 
the United States, where it has poured in with such overwhelming 
force, the party most inimical to the emigrants has objected. not so 
much to their reception, as to what they consider their too early en- 
dowment with political rights by the American law ; by which they 
obtain an undue influence over public affairs: and even if such a diffi- 
culty could arise, it would respect merely the amount of emigration, 
and might be arranged by diplomatic negociation. 

He considers it as the duty of governments, especially of those of Ger- 
many, with a view to the encouragement and protection of emigration, 
first to remove all legal obstacles, such as may hinder for example the 
realization of the property of emigrants, or that of children who may 
accompany them ; secondly, to diffuse sound and correct information, 
not drawn from the reports of this or that traveller, but from those of 
responsible agents, especially appointed for the purpose at the given 
localities. That to those who may not possess the necessary means of 
meeting the expenses of the journey, such should be furnished from 
an appointed public fund, or that vessels should be fitted out to trans- 
port emigrants, free of cost, to the land of their destination. That to 
destitute emigrants, immediately on their disembarkation, a certain 
moderate allowance should be made to secure them from severe suffer- 
ing until they should have had time to look about them and find occu- 
pation. That the emigrant should always find on landing a diplomatic 
agent from his native country, to whom, in case of necessity, he might 
apply for protection and advice. That governments proposing to sanc- 
tion schemes of emigration, should come to an understanding, when 
necessary, with the governments of the countries for which emigrants 
are bound, in order to secure them as much as possible from casualties 
arising out of their new condition. : 

This may be considered as a general outline of the positive duties of 
government in such a case; they have, however, their negative side 
which must by no means be overlooked. This consists in not inter- 
fering too far in the private concerns of emigrants; in laying no restraint 
on the freedom of their choice with respect to their future home, 
especially as the government themselves generally possess no very 
exact or complete knowledge of the countries likely to be the goal of 
their wanderings, far less of particular districts of those countries. 
Such knowledge is, indeed, by no means easy to obtain; for even the 
older residents are seldom well acquainted with more than the exact 
spot they have inhabited, and the mere traveller sees usually nothing 
more than what lies immediately right and left of his route, and has 
seldom time for more than a very superficial observation even of that. 

The reader may perhaps be tempted to ask, whence are to proceed 
the by no means inconsiderable funds necessary -for a systematic 
support of emigration on the part of the state? This is indeed a 
difficulty, but, in the opinion of our author, not an insuperable one, 
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Tie thinks he has discovered the means of meeting it, in an alteration 
of the laws of intestate suecession, to which he looks as the great 
means for the relief of the impoverished classes. Emigration, even 
could it be effected on a larger scale than it ever has been in modern 
Europe, although a ready and effective means, cannot of itself be 
regarded as a complete and general remedy for so great an evil. The 
number of those suffering actual destitution, or whose subsistence is 
insufficient, void of all comfort, and liable to oppressive toil and 
anxiety, constitutes everywhere an important part of the population. 
It is not conceivable that such great masses of the people should be 
willing to emigrate. Many would remain at home, because attach- 
ment to their native soil would outweigh every other consideration ; 
others would be induced to remain by particular contingences ; sick- 
ness or infirmity of various members of a family rendering it 
impossible to undertake so long a journey; or from innumerable 
other circumstances. Experience has proved that even in those 
countries from which emigration has been most considerable, the 
natural increase of the population by births has been greater than its 
decrease by death and emigration together. 

If, therefore, the great majority of the poor remain in their native 
country, and increase from year to year, our object must be to discover 
a method of raising them from the condition into which they have 
fallen. It has been sometimes supposed that this means might be 
found in voluntary benevolent associations, but these, though they do 
honour to humanity, and may afford relief in particular localities, 
must always be insufficient. The enthusiasm which leads to their 
establishment gradually decays, contributions fall off, and the results 
are felt to be partial and unsatisfactory. The beautiful edifice falls 
to decay, and the evil which it had for a moment alleviated, appears 
again in a more formidable shape than before. 


* Is there then a better and more powerful remedy tobe found? It must not 
be sought for inthe land of dreams; it must be of a kind which shall in no way 
endanger public order, or interfere violently with the existing relations of 
society—and above all things it must respect the rights of property. I believe 
that I have obtained a glimpse of such a remedy, and I propose it with con- 
fidence, since long and earnest thought has convinced me that the difficulties 
which it may appear to present at first sight are easily removable, if we can 
only resolve to free ourselves from old, unessential, and ill founded ideas of 
custom, and seek a great cure for a great evil. ‘This cure may be found in the 
establishment of a general hereditary fund, for persons possessed of no pro- 
perty, by means of a law which should entirely abolish intestate succession for 
very distant degrees of relationship, anc appropriate such estates to a general 
hereditary fund for the poor, devoting also to the same purpose a certain per 
centage of estates falling to nearer kindred, the proportion rising with the 
distance of relationship and with the amount of inheritance. 

“*T have used advisedly the phrase hereditary instead of relief fund, because 
it is essential to my view that it should be regarded, not as an alms, but as a 
property to which the poor have a legal claim. As a mere benevolent institu- 
tion it would involve something of humiliation, and in a great measure fail 
of its effect. It is to be saguied much more asa compensation offered for an 
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ancient injustice, and as a means of removing by degrees, and by the gentlest 
methods, the enormous inequality of property which at present exists, and 
which is the root of the evil in question.” 


The same suggestion, that of the appropriation of estates for which 
there were no- heirs nearer than the fourth degree, has been previously 
made by another German thinker, Dr. Paul Pfizer, in his ‘ Gedanken 
iiber Recht Staat und Kirche.” He argues that the rights of property 
cannot strictly be considered as extending*beyond the duration of the 
life to which they appertain ; that the dead can hardly be said to have 
any just claim to the exercise of a will in the disposal of the things 
of a world in which they no longer exist. The inheritance of property 
by those who are nearest and dearest to the deceased person to whom 
it formerly belonged—is indeed a custom so nataral, and so completely 
in accordance with our best feelings, that no regular society can long 
remain without a positive law to this effect; but the rights of the 
heir are founded, not so much on the will of the dead, as on the will 
of society, which renounces its rights in his favour. But if the rights 
of private inheritance are stretched to such an extent, that in no case 
can property revert to society at large, it is inevitable that there 
should arise such excessive inequality of possession, and such inju- 
rious restrictions in the means of acquisition, that large classes of the 
community must be plunged into want,—and may ultimately be driven 
to attempt a violent return to the law of nature, and the seizing by 
force what they can never hope to gain by honest labour. It is to 
obviate such a danger that it is proposed to set some limits to the 
rights of inheritance ; and the events of the last century, in overthrow- 
ing so many ‘time-honoured abuses, have, it is to be hoped, contributed 
to destroy the delusion that leads us to confound what is a mere legal 
claim, with the sacred demands of justice and humanity. However 
natural and just may be the law of inheritance amongst those who in 
their life time have enjoyed a sort of community of property, such as 
parents and children, and married people, who are in some measure 
one—yet the extension of such claims far beyond the domestic circle, 
far beyond the probable limits of family regard, has been the chief 
cause of the accumulation of wealth in few hands, of the terrible con- 
trasts of riches and poverty, and of many crying evils to which habit 
alone could possibly have reconciled us. 

The testamentary disposition of property rests of course on a diffe- 
rent principle. 

“If a person, either by the free act of another or by his own corporal or 
mental exertions, has become possessed of property, his exclusive right to it 
should be in every way recognised and protected by the state. Let the true 
rights of property be for ever inviolable; they are the most indispensable 
foundations of order, freedom, morality, and the happiness of life. The owner 
of property has incontestably the right, not only to its enjoyment, but to its 
disposal, ‘according to his pleasure. Should he die however, the case is altered. 

By death, the person capable of the right—the subject of the right and the 
will, entirely ceases: and, strictly speaking, since a right cannot subsist 
without a person to whom it is attributed, what was his property must now be 
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esteemed as without an owner. But this influence has appeared to the legis- 
latures of all times and nations as opposed both to natural feeling and social 
order. Opposed to social order, because the disputes concerning property 
which had no existing owner, would incessantly have disturbed the peace of 
society, and it was therefore deemed advisable to confer the right to its pos- 
session immediately on a living person; and opposed to natural feeling to take 
what had belonged to a deceased person from those to whom he had been dear. 
It was deemed reasonable that the owner of property should point out the 
rson to whom it should belong after his death, and thus arose testamentary 
inheritance ; but even in this, legislation, as we have seen, had, for sufficient 
reasons, taken a step beyond the simple nature of the case. Subsequently 
society assumed the right of setting some limits to the testamentary power 
over property permitted to the owner, and denied his right to withdraw a 
certain proportion of it from his near kindred, even should he wish to do so. 
The rights of inheritance have therefore already been modified by considera- 
tions of reason and expediency.” 

The laws of intestate succession rest on the supposed wish of the 
deceased, and in the case of the nearest kindred have the strongest 
presumption in their favour. This presumption is somewhat less 
between brothers and sisters, than from parents to children, and still 
weaker with one removal—the relationship of uncle and nephew, aunt 
and niece; yet it cannot be denied that a high degree of affection 
often subsists between people so related. With one more remove, 
however, its existence becomes very doubtful; cousins, as such, are in 
few cases warmly attached, and in many perfect strangers to each 
other. How many of us have cousins whom we scarcely know by 
name ; and in such cases do we net feel that to be a mere legal fiction, 
which supposes that such a degree of affection might give a claim to 
the exclusive inheritance of property? If, therefore, it is more 
than doubtful in this fourth degree of relationship, how absurd does 
such a pretence become when it is extended to the twelfth, or ad 
infinitum. Such a law has obviously been a mere make-shift to avoid 
the evils which it was feared might result from leaving the possession 
of an inheritance undetermined. In Germany those who succeed to 
the property of very distant relatives, are called “laughing heirs,” a 
term which sufficiently expresses the popular feeling respecting them, 
and it is hardly necessary to point out what kind of affection it is that 
usually subsists between the owners of estates, and distant relatives 
who have expectations from them. 

The grudging ill-will that so often arises in the minds of one party 
towards those who, without the smallest share of their regard, can yet 
claim the whole of their possessions, the selfish greediness of heirs so 
situated, is an observation almost too trite to serve even for a joke, 
and these “expectations” are proverbially the worst inheritance a 
man can be born to. It cannot then be supposed that these parties 
would be really injured by the proposed severance of the tie between 
them ; it is not a tie of affection, but an iron chain of the law. 

For the details of the alterations which Mr. Hilgard proposes in 
the laws of succession to property, we must refer our readers to himself, 
but we may briefly state, that according to his suggestion,— 
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First.—All intestate estates, for which there is no claimant nearer 
than the fifth degree, should fall wholly to the proposed fund. 

Secondly.—Of every intestate estate falling to the kindred of the 
fourth degree, the half,—of such as fall to uncles and aunts, one third, 
—to the same relationship in a descending line (that of nephews and 
nieces), one fourth. This difference resting on the presumption, that 
the worldly position is, in the former case, already more secure than 
in the latter. In the case of brothers and sisters, nothing should be 
taken from the first 5,000 florins, after that 10 per cent. up to 10,000, 
and should the property exceed a million of florins, 25 per cent. It is 
also proposed to subject estates falling to near kindred to a duty for 
the same purpose, but not till after they have reached a certain amount. 
All these particulars, however, are given only with a view of illustrat- 
ing the general idea; and the author is perfectly aware that they 
must be varied according to the existing laws and circumstances of 
various countries; and should the attention of any legislature be drawn 
towards them, they would require to be in every case discussed, point 
by point, and subjected often to material alteration. 

The designation of those who should be entitled to share in such a 
fund, and their registration, should be the business of a special authority 
in each locality; but the grounds on which these authorities should 
proceed must be exactly marked out for them, and the administration 
of the fund be the business of the general government. 

Should this be once established, and administered in such a manner 
as to gain confidence, the author calculates on a considerable increase 
from voluntary legacies and endowments; as the noble purpose for 
which it was intended could hardly fail to inspire interest, and many 
benevolent societies, which now exhaust themselves in separate and 
vain efforts, would in this institution find a worthy point of union for 
their endeavours ; but the probable amount likely to be produced by 
the proposed plan, can, of course, be determined by experience only. 
The amount of estates falling to distant collateral relatives, he esti- 
mates generally at about four-twentieths of those inherited by near 
kindred. 

One question of great importance which presents itself is whether 
it should be permitted to the testator in such cases to withdraw his 
estate altogether from the destination assigned to it; or whether the 
claim of the poor should be regarded as irrefragable. On the one hand 
is to be considered the grand and sacred object in view, its pressing 
and indeed indispensable necessity to the welfare of the state, which 
seems to forbid its being left liable to be frustrated by individual ca- 
price ; on the other, the objections to laying such a restraint on the 
freedom of testamentary dispositions, as in the case of persons having 
no blood relations nearer than the fifth degree, would amount to a de- 
nial of the power of making a will at all. In this case it might be 
advisable to take a middle course, and make the restraint stronger in 
the inverse ratio to the proportion claimed for the fund, and absolute 
in cases where the proportion was at all events very small. For instance, 
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where the testator had no blood relations even of the fourth degree— 
to permit him to will away one half of it ;—where a nephew or a niece 
should claim the property, not more than a sixth of it. In estates 
devolving on ‘a brother or sister, in which case the claim of the poor 
would be very trifling, it should not be legal to refuse any portion of it. 


“We cannot but hope, however, that were such an institution once in exist- 
ence, were the incalculably happy effects that must flow from it once made 
evident, few testators would be found narrow-minded enough to wish to de- 
prive the poor of their just share in possessions which they themselves could 
no longer enjoy; and that such an action would be regarded by society in 
general as a sin, and as casting an indelible disgrace on their name. So far, 
therefore, from fearing the frustration of the proposed object by disadvanta- 
geous wills, we should much rather look for its powerful advancement by 
voluntary munificence.” 


Another, perhaps even more difficult point, would be the distribu- 
tion of this fund, the conditions of which would have of course to be 
exactly defined by law. One portion might, it is presumed, be destined 
for the support and assistance of poor emigrants; another to the foun- 
dation and maintenance of establishments for the poor incapable of 
work, for hospitals, &c.; another be made to contribute to the welfare 
of such as were willing and able to work, but in need of help; and 
another perhaps might be left to the free disposal of the poor amongst 
whom it should be distributed. We may observe, however, that to 
prevent this last measure from being productive of more mischief than 
benefit, it seems indispensable that the poor should stand at a some- 
what higher grade of moral and intellectual culture than unfortunately 
they do at present; and the first means to this end must be a more 
efficient system of national education. 

Our author indeed is of opinion that such a distribution would not 
lead to idleness and immorality, because the most fertile source of the 
demoralization at present existing among the poor is precisely their 
hopeless poverty. He refers to the frequent experience, that those to 
whom a prospect has been opened of gradually raising themselves to a 
better position, have been far less addicted to idleness, drunkenness, 
&c., than others, similarly situated in other respects, who have had no 
such prospect; and he considers that the industry and morality which 
usually characterise the middle classes, would be found as frequently 
among the poor were their position less hopeless. 

Many facts, however, for which (amongst other authorities we may 
mention the recent ‘ Report of the Commissioners of Enquiry into the 
state of Education in Wales’) go to prove that a very low state of 
morals is often found co-existing with a very high rate of wages; so 
that it appears that something more than a prospect of improvement in 
material welfare is necessary before we can look for any considerable 
amelioration. 

One mode of affording assistance to the poor, should be by the pur- 
chase of lands to be distributed amongst them in small allotments ; by 
making advances for the purchase of tools, &c.; by affording instruc- 
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tion in the various trades ; by founding schools of industry, collections 
of models, &e.; and diffusing useful publications. 

By this institution, all that is of value in the socialistic theory, 
might, it is thought, be brought into practice for the better organisa- 
tion of labour; and it might reasonably be expected that a great 
moral effect would be produced by the mere prospect of such a change 
as that proposed. 

It would prove to the impoverished population that their sufferings 
were understood, and that there existed a real earnest desire to relieve 
them; the very knowledge that such a plan was in preparation would 
be the most powerful source of consolation ; and hundreds of thousands 
of those who perhaps now look towards a general overturn of society 
as their only chance for relief, would feel that they too had an impor- 
tant interest in the preservation of social order. 

There can be little doubt that the laws of inheritance have been the 
chief source of the frightful inequalities existing in modern society, 
and have tended more than any other cause to heap up riches in the 
hands of a few, and to steep the many to the lips in poverty. In 
effecting a thorough reform in these, we attack, therefore, the very root 
of the evil. 

** Most emphatically, however, we would call attention to the fact, that the 
measure we have proposed, is, of all conceivable methods, the mildest in its 
operation ; the only one, we believe, that does not attempt to interfere with 
the actual possession of property ; for as long as possession lasts, that is, as 
long as the owner lives, so long he would be wholly untouched by the proposed 
law. It would not affect his property until his possession had ceased, and it 
was about to pass to a new owner. Now it is well known how beyond com- 
parison less irksome it is to obtain something less of that of which we have 
yet possessed nothing, than to have a long accustomed possession even in a 
small degree diminished. This is the fault of the Poor Law in England, which 
is felt as extremely oppressive, yet in a great measure fails of its effect; and 
this would be the case with every tax that could be invented, and even volun- 
tary contributions would be felt as a far more important sacrifice than those of 
the plan we have been advocating. 

* Another point also, which must be insisted on, is, that this would form a 
permanent cure for the evil—and that even the most complete levelling of all 
possessions, could it possibly be effected, would last a very short time. The 
natural and inevitable course of things would soon bring back the old inequality, 
and this would again gradually rise to an insupportable degree. By this plan 
we do not aim at bringing about a perfect equality (which is a mere idle dream) 
but of establishing a new organisation, which shall operate steadily and equally 
to all futurity, and prevent the recurrence of that enormous inequality of pro- 
perty, and the distress and danger to society inseparable from it.” 

It will perhaps occur to English readers that some features of Mr. 
Hilyard’s plan will interfere with our present system of legacy duties; 
but we believe few will be inclined to deny that the sooner this system 
and its scandalous abuses is brought under public discussion the better. 
We most earnestly hope that it will attract the attention of all sincere 
friends of social reform, and be brought under the notice of the states- 
men to whose care the welfare of society has been confided. 


























CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—Tne Artist’s Marriep Lire; BEING THAT OF ALBERT DURER. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Mrs. J. R. 
Stodart. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1848. 


WE learn from the translator’s preface that this narrative “ purports 
to be an old manuscript entrusted by Albert Diirer on his deathbed 
to his friend Perkheimer, with instructions that it should be given to 
the world when all those to whom its contents might cause pain were 
no more.” The author seems to have closely adhered to what, from 
the genuine materials preserved by the biographers of Diirer, we may 
conceive to have been the real course of ‘the Artist’s Married Life.’ 
His wife’s chief fault seems to have been an absorbing love for her 
gifted husband—a love which allowed no rival near its throne—not 
even parents, nor friends, nor child, nor art itself—all must be aban- 
doned for her sake, and in order that he might be entirely, wholly hers. 


* Tn her concealed love for her husband, nothing was indifferent to her 
which moved his soul or filled his heart. And many things, so much that was 
enigmatical to her, appeared to move his soul and to fill his heart! And she 
alone thought to fill that heart! while he appeared to know and silently to 
worship a still deeper and more holy power than her and her love, yea, the 

diy, the immortal, the mysterious. Then again, everything peculiar in his 
inward bent and manner of thinking appeared so clearly, and yet so — 
and impenetrably to her mind, to have its foundation in the world around, 
and to be closely connected therewith, that it was often well with her, and 
often seething hot.”—>p. 45. 


Agnes, Albert’s wife, was even jealous of their only child, who was 
devotedly attached to her father; and through the little Agnes addi- 
tional wounds were inflicted upon the father’s heart. . 


“« But the feelings of children are inconceivably delicate and just. Little 
Agnes soon saw how unhappy her father was in his home, how little he was 
valued. Albert had perceived and learnt, first of all, from her own mouth, 
how much it grieved the loving little one to see him so ill-used. He saw it 
also in her soft blue eyes. But he saw it meekly and silently. 

“* When Albert visited a friend one day, against the inclinations of Agnes, 
who feared that he might perhaps complain of her, and thereby make public what 
appeared to her quite allowable in private,—and came home late, that she 
might not be awake, and yet found her keeping watch with the child, who 
had waited for her father, that she might go to bed with him ;—then the mother 
scolded him, and called him a waster of time and money,—a man addicted to 
worldly pleasures, while she toiled away for ever in secret at home, and never 
had a single happy hour with him. 
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“* Thereupon he sat down, and closed his eyes; but tears may have secretly 
gushed forth from under his eyelids. Then the child sighed, pressed him, 
and kissed him, but said at the same time to her mother in childish anger : 
‘ Thou wilt one day bring dowa my father to the grave! then thou wilt repent 
it. Everybody says so.’ 

“The mother wished to tear her from his arms. But he hindered her, 
wishing to punish his child himself. These were the first blows he had ever 
given her. The child stood trembling and motionless. ‘Do not beat her on 
my account! certainly not on my account!’ exclaimed Agnes,—thus indirectly 
irritating him still more. The father, however, struck. But in the midst of 
the sadness and at tl.e same time of the anger which his sufferings caused 
him, he observed at length, for the first time, that his little daughter had 
turned round between his knces, and that he had struck her with a rough 
hand on the stomach! He was ‘orror-struck; he staggered away, threw 
himself upon his bed, and wept—wept quite inconsolably. But the child came 
after him, stood for a long time in silence, then seized his hand, and besought 
him thus: ‘ My father, do not be angry! I shall so soon be well again. My 
mother says thou hast done right. Come, let me pray, and go to bed. I 
have only waited for thee. Now the little sand-man comes to close my eyes. 
Come, take me to thee; I will certainly for the future remain silent, as thou 
dost! Hearest thou? Art thou asleep, dear Father?’ 

“ This danger then appeared to be overpast. 

* Almost luckily, might the guilty father’s heart say, the little Agnes had, 
some time afterwards, a dangerous fall ;—luckily ! in order that he might not 
further imagine that he was the cau -cof the child’s death. She continued 
sick from that day; became worse, ani uo physician could devise aught ; 
even Wilibald, who had studied seven yvars at Padua and Bologna, only 
pressed the hand of the father. That was invelligible enough.’’—p. 100. 


The little one’s death is thus pourtraye d:— 


“ During the night the child suddenly sat upright. The father talked with 
her for a long time. Then she appeared to fall into a slumber, but called 
again to him, and said, in alow voice: ‘Dear Father! Father, do not be 
angry !” 

ne Wherefore should I be angry, my child?’ 

“© Ah! thou wilt certainly be very angry!’ 

«Tell me, I pray thee, what it is!” 

* « But promise me first !’ 

* ¢ Here, thou hast my hand. Why, then, am J not to be angry ?’ 

“¢ Ah! Father, because I am dying! But weep not! Weep not too much! 
My mother says thou needest thine eyes. I would willingly—ah! how 
willingly !—remain with thee ; but I am dying !’ 

«Dear child, thou must not die! The suffering would be mine alone!’ 

«Then weep not thus! Thou hast already made me so sorry !—ah! so 
sorry! Now I can no longer bear it. Therefore weep not! Knowest thou 
that when. thou used to sit and paint, and look so devout, then the beautiful 
en whom thou didst paint for me, stood always at thy side! I saw him 

lainly.’ 
ee ‘Now I promise thee, I will not weep !’ said Albert, ‘thou good little soul ! 
Go hence and bespeak a habitation for me in our Father’s house ;—for thee 
and for me !” 

* Albert now tried to smile and to appear composed again. Then Agnes 
exclaimed: ‘ Behold, there stands the apostle again; He beckons me !— 
shall I go away from thee ?—Oh, Father ! $ 

“ With strange curiosity Albert looked shuddering around. Of course there 
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was nothing to be seen. But whilst he looked with tearful eyes into the 
dusky room, only for the purpose of averting his looks—the lovely child had 
slumbered away !”—p. 104, 


The charming air of quaint simplicity pervading this tale renders it 
a faithful picture of domestic life, the amenities of which are inter- 
rupted by the natural consequences of an ill-assorted union. The 
characters are all life-like: the enduring, high-souled artist and his 
loving though selfish wife ; the sweet little Agnes ; the gentle, broken- 
hearted Clara; are all delineated in a few masterly touches, such as 
we may suppose Albert himself would have employed upon them in 
the exercise of his own art. The tale must become a favorite. The 
“getting up,” too, deserves a word of notice; printing, illustration, 
and binding are all in keeping, and all harmoniously blend with 
the old-world style of the narrative, which admirably illustrates the 
truth of the proverb used as a motto to the first chapter, namely, 
* To be right in a wrong way is wrong.” 


2.—Tue Piant; A Biocraruy. Ina series of Popular Lectures. 
By M. J. Schleiden, M.D., Professor of Botany to the University 
of Jena. Translated by Arthur Henfrey, F.L.S., &c., Lecturer on 
Botany at St. George’s Hospital. London: Bailliére, 219, Regent 
Street. 1848. 


One of the consequences of the interchange of communication between 
British and Continental naturalists, which has freely taken place since 
the close of the last war, has been the introduction into this country 
of numerous valuable works on the various branches of natural 
science, demonstrative of the vast advances made in the study of 
natural history on a philosophical basis among foreign cultivators, as 
compared with its all but stationary condition in our own country. 
To Dr. Lindley is chiefly due the merit of having introduced to the 
notice of the English botanist, in a convenient form, the results of the 
learned labours of numerous continental phytologists of the highest 
standing ; and in the successive editions of his many useful botanical 
works, he has carefully endeavoured to promulgate the newest and 
best authenticated opinions of those whose judgments are the most 
to be relied on. Among those so introduced by Lindley and others, 
the author of the treatise now under notice holds a very high rank. 

We have already introduced his translator, Mr. Arthur Henfrey, to 
our readers, as the author of an exceedingly useful work on ‘Structural 
and Physiological Botany,’ in which are embodied the results of the 
latest researches of the continental botanists; and we have now to 
thank him for his elegant version of an agreeable addition to what 
may well be styled the polite literature of the science. 

Schleiden, in his Introduction, thus explains his views in writing 
the lectures. 


* A large’ proportion of the uninitiated, even among the educated classes, 
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are still in the habit of regarding the botanist as a dealer in barbarous Latin 
names, a man who plucks flowers, names them, dries and wraps them up in 
paper, and whose whole wisdom is expended in the determination and 
classification of this ingeniously collected hay. This portrait of the botanist 
was, alas! once true, but it pains me to observe, that now, when it bears 
resemblance to so few, it is still held fast to by very many persons; and I 
have sought, therefore, in the present discourses, to bring within the sphere 
of general comprehension, the more important problems of the real science 
of botany, to point out how closely it is connected with almost all the most 
abstruse branches of philosophy and natural science, and to show how almost 
every fact, or larger group of facts, tends, as well in botany as in every other 
branch of human activity, to suggest the most earnest and weighty questions, 
and to carry mankind forward beyond the possessions of sense, to the 
anticipations of the spirit.”—p. 1. 


Our next extract exhibits the author’s mode of treating his subject 
in order to carry out the intentions expressed above. 


“The vegetable world, if it be but looked upon as something more than the 
materials for a herbarium, offers so many points of contact to the human race, 
that those who devote themselves to its study, instead of having to complain 
of want of material, become oppressed with the multitude of interesting 
questions and problems which crowd upon them. The different subjects of 
consideration may be conveniently arranged under four aspects; firstly, the 
condition of the plant as a question of scientific inquiry ; secondly, the relations 
of the individual plants to each other; thirdly, the relations of plants as 
organisms to the organism of the whole earth; and fourthly, the relation of 
the human race to the vegetable world. But since each of these four relations 
is fulfilled by the plant at one and the same time, it is infinitely difficult, if 
not impossible, to keep each aspect clear and unmixed; and when we enter 
upon one of these relations with the desire to subject it to closer investigation, 
we are always involuntarily constrained, sooner or later, to direct our attention 
to the rest, and to draw them within the circle of our researches 
In the following essays, the division into these four branches can only be adopted 
to a limited extent, and a freer treatment becomes necessary from the abundance 
of material which continually allures us to turn aside from our path, to gather 
here and there a bright or fragrant flower; or the companionship in which we 
wander through the land of science, induces us oftentimes to leave the straight 
but dusty and fatiguing high road, now to pursue our course through lanes 
which wind among pleasant meadows, now to explore a shady forest path.”’—-p. 3. 

An extract or two from the lecture on the Cactus tribe, will show 
the exceedingly interesting manner in which his subject is treated by 
Schleiden. These plants, among which are exhibited some of the 
most bizarre forms to be found in the whole vegetable kingdom, are 
no less remarkable for the variety and oddness of their shape than for 
the beauty of their flowers and the importance of their products. 
About a dozen species of the family composed the whole number 
known to Linnus; at present botanists are acquainted with upwards 
of four hundred species. Among them may be mentioned those 
which afford nourishment to She cochineal insect (Coccus Cacti), now 
forming a most important article of commerce. As Schleiden well 
observes :— 


“ Everything about these plants is wonderful. With the exception of the 
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genus Peireskia, no plant of the order possesses leaves. Those parts of the 
Cactus alatus, and the Indian fig, which are commonly called leaves, are 
nothing but flattened expansions of the stem. On the other hand, they are 
all distinguished by an extraordinarily fleshy stem, which, clothed by a greyish- 
green, leathery cuticle, and beset, in the places where leaves are situated in 
regular plants, with various tufts of hairs, spines, and points, gives, by its 
very varied degrees of development, the varied character of the plants. 
The torch-thistles rise in form of nine-angled or often round columns, to a 
height of thirty or forty feet, mostly branchless, but sometimes ramifying in 
the strangest ways, and looking like candelabra. The Indian figs are more 
humble; their oval, flat branches, arranged upon one another on all sides, 
produce special forms. The lowest and thickest torch-thistles connect 
themselves with hedgehog and melon Cactuses, with their projecting ribs, and 
thus lead us to the almost perfectly globular Mammillarias, which are covered 
very regularly with fleshy warts of various heights. Finally, there are forms in 
which the growth in the longitudinal direction prevails, which, with long, 
thin, often whip-like stems, like that of the serpent Cactus, so often cultivated 
here, hang down from the trees upon which they live as parasites.”—p. 215. 

“The Cactacez have long been compelled, in science, to serve as the prop 
of a statement which, altogether false, has yet been frequently put forward by 
distinguished botanists; 1 mean, the assumption that many, or even all plants 
are capable of imbibing their nutriment from the air. Even in the present 
day has this idea been again revived, with all the long-ago-refuted reasons, by 
Liebig, whose ‘Organic Chemistry’ has made so imposing an appearance. 
It is believed, that from the vast amount of watery juice in the Cactus tribe, 
joined to the fact that most of them, and exactly those richest in sap, vegetate 
on dry sand, almost wholly devoid of vegetable mould, where they are besides 
exposed, often three-fourths of the year, to the parching sunbeams of an eter- 
nally serene sky ; from this combination of circumstances, even, it is thought 
that we may the more safely conclude, that these plants draw their nourish- 
ment from the air, since in our own hot-houses also it has been observed, 
that the branches of Cactus stems, cut off and left forgotten in a corner with- 
out further care, far from dying, have frequently grown on and made shoots 
three feet long or more. De Candolle first found the right path, when he 
weighed such Cactus shoots which had grown without soil, and found that the 
plant, though larger, was always lighter ; therefore, instead of abstracting any- 
thing from the atmosphere, must rather have given up something to it. All 
the growth takes place, in such cases, at the expense of the nutritive matter 
previously accumulated in the juicy tissue, and it generally exhausts the plant 
to such a degree, that it is no longer worth preserving. It is that succulent 
tissue which enables the Cactus plants,—one might compare them with the 
camels,—to provide themselves before-hand with fluid, and thus to brave the 
rainless season. Their anatomical structure also assists them in this respect, 
in a peculiar manner. We know, from the experiments of Hales, that plants 
chiefly evaporate the water they contain through their leaves, and the Cactus 
tribe have none. Their stem, too, unlike that of all other plants, is clothed 
with a peculiar leathery membrane, which wholly prevents evaporation. This 
membrane is composed of very strange, almost cartilaginous cells, the walls of 
which are often traversed by elegant little canals. Its thickness varies in 
different species, and it is thickest, and therefore most impenetrable, in Meio- 
cacti, which grow in the driest and hottest regions, while it is least remarkable 
in the species of Rhipsalis, which are parasites on the trees of the damp Bra- 
zilian forests.”—p. 221. 

“The hairs, spines, &c., situated in the places of leaves, deserve s, special 
mention, Generally speaking, three forms may be distinguished, all three 
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usually occurring together on the same spot. ‘The first are very flexible, 
simple hairs, which form a little, flat, soft cushion; among these is found a 
bunch of longish but thin spines. These it is, chiefly, which, on account of 
their peculiar structure, make the careless handling of the Cactus plants so 
dangerous. These little spines are very thin and brittle, so that they readily 
break off, and are covered with barbed hooks directed backwards from the point. 
When touched, a whole bunch at’once penetrate the skin ; if an attempt is made 
to draw them out, the separate spines break in the skin, and the fragments 
pierce in other places ; ms the hand is drawn over them, they catch in, and 
an insufferable itching, terminating in a slight inflammation, spreads over all 
the parts which have been touched. The Opuntia ferox is especially remark- 
able for these spines, whence its name, the savage. Among the hairs and 
smaller spines arise very long and thick spines, in different form and number, 
which give the best characters for the determination of the species. In some, 
these are so hard and strong, that they even Jame the wild asses which incau- 
tiously wound themselves, when kicking off the spines to reach the means to 
allay their thirst. In Opuntia Tuna, which is the kind most frequently used 
for hedges, they are so large, that even the buffaloes are killed by the inflam- 
mation following from these spines running into their breasts. It was this 
— also, which was planted in a triple row, as a boundary line between 
the English and French im the island of St. Christopher.” —p. 225. 


The subject is treated in the same popular style in the various 
lectures, in which the author has we think conclusively shown, that 
Botany is not necessarily that dry uninteresting science of hard names 
and dry weeds it is sometimes supposed to be. In some respects the 


book has disappointed us ; but take it for all in all, we are content to 
receive it as a generally successful attempt to rescue an interesting 
science from the mistaken ideas entertained by those who do not 
understand it. 


3.—PARTNERSHIP “EN COMMANDITE,” OR PARTNERSHIP WITH LIMITED 
LIABILITIES, (according to the Commercial Practice of the Continent 
of Europe, and the United States of America), for the Employment 
of Capital, the Circulation of Wages, and the Revival of our Home 
and Colonial Trade. London: E. Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. 
1848. ; 


Tuts volume is a history of panics and the evil effects of trade 
monopolies, rather than an exposition of the principles and operation 
of partnerships or sociétés en commandite; to which, however, the 
author attributes much of the commercial prosperity of the American 
and European states. He says, for example, 


“There are the strongest grounds for believing that the employment of 
British capital, by means of limited partnership, would be highly remunerative 
and safe. If there be prosperity in the United States—enterprise—full and 
profitable investment of capital—steam-boats traversing the rivers, and speed- 
ing not only along the coast, but to remote ports—a commercial navy travers- 
ing every sea, and sweeping ‘even to the uttermost parts of the earth’— 
railroads, which intersect the entire of that mighty continent—and cities 
springing up, as it were, in a single night—this has mainly resulted from the 
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aggregation of small means into large amounts, by means of limited partnership. 
Capital, energy, industry, and skill form a very formidable combination. The 
cotton-spinners of this country complain that they are too many, and have 
even held meetings, and set on foot subscriptions for the purpose of draftin 
a portion of their number out of the country. The labour-market of England 
may be over-stocked; but the United States will receive this surplusage, em- 
ploy it, and pay it with high wages. There, provided they are temperate in 
their habits, and attentive to ‘the main chance,’ there is great probability 
that they will not only do well but prosper. The small cotton-spinning 
factories in America are all doing well. There is no such thing as ‘short time’ 
nor ‘ half-wages’ there. The American factories are founded and worked in 
this manner: a man of capital in the United States gets three or four good 
cotton-spinners, and sets them up in a small factory driven by water-power, of 
which there is abundance; the cost of the first factory established in Lowell 
was only 3000 dollars. They pay him a rent for the factory, and a partner- 
ship is formed to work it. The capitalist puts down a limited sum—say 
£2000. The men put down what they may have to invest; small sums, 
perhaps, but their real capital in the concern is their labour. Here is one 
partner with money, and three or four with skill. The workmen strain every 
nerve to gain a profit—for it is profit which alone can give permanency to the 
concern. They know that, in case of loss. their moneyed partner, whose £2000 
is sunk, will leave them. If they succeed, they can throw their gain into the 
concern to increase the capital; and the moneyed partner would probably join 
in extending a profitable concern. All this would be done—it is done con- 
stantly, because the law of limited partnership was free there. 

** Nor is it in connexion with the United States only that we should consider 
the beneficial working of this system. In Germany it has been the means of 
coHecting and employing capital, a variety of projects which have rewarded 
the risk of the money-owner—called into operation the productive industry of 
labour—contributed largely to the exigencies of the state, and given a great 
impetus to the circulation of wages. Without this system in active operation, 
the Prussian Zoll-Verein could never have succeeded as it has. This 
has helped to provide Saxony with the machinery which has made her 
cotton manufacturers drive us out of the Transatlantic markets,—this has 
materially aided the trade, manufactures, and commerce of Holland and Bel- 
gium,—this, which was confirmed by the far-seeing political judgment of 
Napoleon, has made up, in France, for the deficiency of capital: for if there 
be comparatively few great money-owners in France, the facilities afforded to 
the smaller rentiers to engage their money, with limited liabilities, in what are 
called Sociétés en Commandite, have compensated for the paucity of absorbing 
capitalists. They have been the means, also, of checking, if not of very 
greatly prohibiting that tendency to speculation, which, in this country, 
— inseparably attendant on the possession of wealth by the middle 
classes. In consequence, there are very few failures in France, as compared 
with the bankruptcies, insolvencies, and compositions in this country.”— 
p. 210. 


There can be no doubt that the legalization of partnerships with 
limited liability in this country would be of great advantage to the 
mercantile community : but we would ask, does not the author con- 
found two different descriptions of association with limited liability 
under the term, “partnerships e2 commandite?” Mr. Mill, in his 
recently published work on Political Economy, thus clearly defines 
the two. He says, 
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** Associations with limited liability are of two kinds: in one, the liability 
of all the partners is limited, in the other, that of some of them only. The 
first is the société anonyme of the French law, which in England has no other 
name than that of ‘chartered company :’ meaning thereby a joint-stock com- 
pany whose shareholders, by a charter from the crown or a special enactment 
of the legislature, stand exempted from any liability for the debts of the con- 
cern, beyond the amount of their subscriptions.” —vol. ii. p. 461. 

“The other kind of limited partnership which demands our attention, is 
that in which the managing partner or partners are responsible with their 
whole fortunes for the engagements of the concern, but have others associated 
with them who contribute only definite sums, and are not liable for anything 
beyond, though they participate in the profits according to any rule which 
may be agreed on. This is called partnership en commandite: and the part- 
ners with limited liability, to whom, by the French law all interference in the 
management of the concern is interdicted, are known by the name command- 
itaires. Such partnerships are not permitted by English law : whoever shares 
in the profits is liable for the debts to as plenary an extent as the managing 
partner.”’-—yol. ii. p. 465. 

Our remark however applies solely to what seems a misnomer in 
the title of the volume, and is not intended as an objection to the 
principle of partnerships with limited liability, whether as sociétés 
anonymes or sociétés en commandite, both which systems have been 
found to work well wherever they have been tried: in America, 
associations on the former plan are perhaps the most numerous. As 
Mr. Mill has well observed, complete freedom in the conditions of 
partnership is indispensable with reference to the improvement and 
elevation of the working classes : and even with regard to the middle 
classes, we believe there is much truth in the following extract from 
the volume before us, with which we must conclude :— 


“If the absurd enactments of the British legislature as to the liability of 
partners were annulled, and if the system of limited partnerships were ad- 
mitted into operation—as it is in Holland, Belgium, France, and America— 
persons in the middle classes, even with comparatively contracted means, 
might unite to supply that aggregate of capital, necessary to carry on different 
branches of trade and commerce, by which their personal resources would be 
augmented and the requirements of the country be adequately provided for. 
Thus, instead of bloated, plethoric houses, started with a minimum of capital, 
and conducted with 4 maximum of dishonesty, we should and ought to have 
firms with adequate means, whether belonging to a few moneyed individuals, or 
resulting from the aggregate contributions of numerous persons joined toge- 
ther in an extensive co-partnership, and liable only to the extent of the capital 
stock which cach had brought into that aggregate common stock.” —p. 7. 


4.—SrermMons PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE FounpLinG Hos- 
PITAL, WITH OTHERS PREACHED IN St. STEPHEN’s, WALBROOK, IN 
1847. By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D., Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook, and St. Benet’s. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, 
Cornhill. 1848. 


Tnts volume is published under peculiar circumstances, inasmuch as 
it is, in some measure, an appeal to the public from the judgment of a 
IN 2 
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committee. Some time ago, Dr. Croly was elected to the office of 
afternoon preacher to the Foundling Hospital. The election seems to 
have given umbrage to the treasurer, and, in the author’s words— 


“From that moment, whatever were the motive, every sermon which I 
preached, nay, every syllable of every sermon, became the subject of erude and 
empty cavil. It would be burlesque to call it criticism. No man living can 
be more submissive to intelligent criticism than myself; but opinions on hitera- 
ture or theology, from the unfurnished coterie before me, must be ridiculous.” 


The chief objection to Dr. Croly’s sermons appears to have been 
that, in the opinion of the committee, they were “ above the compre- 
hension of the foundlings and servants of the hospital.” The cavils 
becoming unbearable, Dr. Croly tendered his resignation, which was 
accepted with “ unanimous thanks ” for his services, and so the matter 
ended so far as the committee were concerned ; but Dr. Croly deemed 
it necessary to say a word or two in explanation, in order to prevent 
any misconception on the part of the public. 

Fully recognizing “the importance of religious knowledge to children 
and servants, as well as to all others,” it was never Dr. Croly’s intention 
to limit his atternoon lectures to the comprehension of the children and 
servants of the Foundling Hospital, who, in religious matters, are 
more especially placed under the care of the learned and estimable 
chaplain of the institution. It is well known that the Sunday after- 
noon service in the chapel of the Foundling Ilospital is attended by 
many persons of practised and vigorous intellect, including the élite 
of the British bar, and other learned professions, numbers of whom 
reside almost under the walls of the institution. | Knowing from ex- 
perience that the indifference to religion with which these men are 
frequently charged, arises from their intolerance of the “ pulpit senti- 
mentalism of the day,” and not from any contempt for Christianity 
itself, it was Dr. Croly’s wish, without rendering his discourses too 
abstruse for the comprehension of the less educated portion of his 
hearers, “ to have supplied those evidences of scriptural truth, which 
to candour of enquiry are irresistible; to have appealed to logicians 
by reason, and to men of learning by references to substantial know- 
ledge,” and “to have urged them to that process of heart and under- 
standing, which had fixed the faith of the wisest of mankind in the 
holiness and the consolations of Christianity.” 

Of the fourteen sermons preached in the Foundling Chapel, six are 
here submitted to public opinion. We have vainly looked for that 
abstruseness which so alarmed the committee of the Foundling Hospi- 
tal. They are eminently plain and practical discourses, such as might 
have been listened to with profit by even children and servants, and 
possess numerous ciaims to attention even from hearers of a higher 
grade: in fact, the charge of abstruseness appears to have originated 
in the obtuseness of those from whom it emanated. 
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5.—A Story or THE Seasons. By H. G. Adams, Author of ‘The 
Poetry of Flowers, &c. With Illustrations by Marshall Claxton, 
engraved by Thomas Gilks. London: John Johnstone, Pater- 
noster Row. 1848. 


Tue ‘Story of the Seasons’ is the first of a new series of works for 
children, under the title of ‘Johnstone’s Pictorial Library for the 
Young,’ the object of which is to present illustrated narratives on 
subjects descriptive of the natural history of creation. In the pretty 
little book before us, the four seasons of the year are personified, and 
each in turn appears to a little child, who, for no fault of his own, had 
been deserted by cruel parents, and “left alone in the world to wander 
where he pleased.” On a cold March morning, when, exposed to the 
pelting hail and the drenching rain, just as the poor child was sinking 
in despair, overcome by terror and exhaustion, having wandered far 
and gone many hours without food, suddenly there fell a ray of sun- 
shine upon the spot where he stood, which warmed and cheered 
him :— 


“ The hail-storm ceased, the sharp north-east wind swept no more, whist- 
ling and howling across the common ; the clouds rolled away above, and the 
air grew bright and balmy; then there arose a twittering of birds in a hazel 
copse hard by, which the child had not before seen for the blinding showers, and 
presently a little lark sprung up from amid the green fresh grass, and spreading 
out its glossy brown wings, soared and soared high up into the blue heavens, 
singing the while as though in a perfect ecstasy of delight, and then a black- 
bird and a thrush, not liking to be outdone by the saucy little songster, began 
talking to each other from opposite sides of a meadow that lay beyond the 
copse of hazel trees which were just coming into leaf; sweet it was to hear 
their rich musical voices, contrasting so pleasantly with the shrill piping of the 
merry lark, and sweet it was to smell the perfume of the violets, which put 
forth their purple and white blossoms on a mossy bank, that ran along the 
side of the copse, and to see, twinkling here and there, the golden stars of the 
pilewort, or celandine, as it is commonly called, and the daisies, like silver 
studs set in a cloth of emerald green, for as yet their delicate pink-tipped 
leaves, or petals, which ever in wet and gloomy weather fold up closely, Pad 
not spread themselves out again to the sun.”—p. 11 


While the poor child was kneeling and offering up the homage of a 
grateful heart for this cheering change, a gentle hand was laid upon 
his head, and Srrine, as a being bright and beautiful, stood smiling 
before him, 


** And in a voice which seemed like the mingled sound of birds, and bees, 
and whispering breezes, and rustling leaves, and all the softest and sweetest 
harmonies of nature, bade him be of good cheer, for God had heard his prayer, 
and had commanded the Seasons to take him under their particular care, and 
therefore had she—the kind and tender Spring—the first and fairest of them— 
come to conduct him through her pleasant domain, to provide for his bodily 
wants, to amuse and instruct his young mind, and thus perform her part of 
the duty assigned to the ‘ Children of the Year.’ ”—p. 16. 


The child delightedly wanders with the beautiful Spring, imbibing 
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instruction from her conversation, in which everything indicative of 
the season is pleasingly pourtrayed. Spring at length hands him over 
to her elder sister—Summer—who in like manner leads him through 
new and ever varying scenes, enlivened by the birds, the bees, the 
butterflies and sweet flowers. Manly Autumn succeeds to Summer, 
and in turn gives place to Winter, with ruddy face and beard white as 
snow. 

The volume contains four beautiful illustrations of the Seasons, well 
engraved by Thomas Gilks, from designs by Marshall Claxton; and 
is altogether the prettiest book of the kind that we have met with 
since the appearance of Mrs. Austen’s exquisite ‘ Story without an end.’ 


6.—IRELAND Berore AND AFTER THE UNION witH GREAT BRITAIN. 
By R. M. Martin, Esq., Author of the ‘History of the British 
Colonies,’ &c., Third Edition, with Additions. London: Nichols 
& Son, 25, Parliament Street. Dublin: M’Glashan. 1848. 


A Book which has been so far marked by public approbation as to 
have reached a third edition, can scarcely require any other notice than 
a reference to modifications of views formerly entertained by its author, 
or to matter now for the first time added. An unbiassed examination 
of the proposition for repealing the Union, has not only strengthened 
Mr. Martin’s previous conviction that none of the evils which afflict 
Treland can fairly be charged upon that legislative measure, but has 
further confirmed his opinion that no greater calamity could befall 
[reland than a disunion of the solemn compact of 1800. To those who 
may not already be familiar with Mr. Martin’s book through the earlier 
editions, we may state that it is filled with the most elaborate statis- 
tical data relating to almost every subject connected with Ireland, 
which conclusively show, as only figures can show, that so far from 
Ireland having degenerated since the period of the so-called “ glorious 
independence,” that is, from 1782 to 1800, she “has derived from the 
Union many benefits and advantages, which would have been greatly 
enhanced but for the continued agitation in which she has been sedu- 
lously kept for years,—an agitation which would have utterly ruined 
any country connected with a less opulent neighbour, or united with 
a kingdom of despotic rule.” But, says Mr. Martin, and very justly 
too “ granting, for the sake of argument, that the union has caused the 
evils alleged, the wiser and more practical course would be to endeavour 
to correct those evils, and to make the Union beneficial; for it is the 
direct and manifest interest of England, that Ireland should be 
prosperous and happy.” 

The principal additions to the matter contained in the former editions 
of this work, consist in a number of proposed remedial measures for 
the evils under which Ireland is confessedly labouring: these are 
briefly summed up in the fourth of the following propositions ; the 
three first of which are conclusions fully warranted by the elaborate 
statistical details with which the volume is filled. 
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“ | st.—That Ireland was not benefited in her shipping, commerce, or manufac- 
tures, by having a ‘ Resident Parliament ;’ but that, on the contrary, she 
suffered materially by the existence of that institution. 

“2nd.—That since the legislative union and commercial incorporation of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the shipping, trade, and manufactures of Ireland 
have largely increased ; as evinced by augmented tonnage, imports and ex- 
ports, customs duties, and also by official and general manufacturing returns 
and statements. 

“ 3rd.— That on these grounds no argument can truly be raised in favour of 
a Repeal of the Union ; on the contrary, it is demonstrated to be the direct, 
immediate, and vital interest of the people of Ireland, ruat THE UNION AS 
NOW SUBSISTING WITH GREAT BRITAIN BE PRESERVED IN PER- 
PETUITY. 

**4th.—That the remedial meusures necessary for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, and the improvement of the agriculture of the country are: 1st, 
a drainage and reclamation of 3,000,000 acres waste land by the issue of 
Exchequer Bills: 2nd, the extension of a sound banking system on the 
Scotch principles, together with an augmentation of capital: 3rd, a national 
system of emigration to our colonies: 4th, a development of the resources 
of Ireland, and attention to the production of flax for the British markets : 
5th. an improved system of land tenures—ua defined landlord and tenant 
law—and a general registration to simplify and economize the transfer and 
sale of land. 

* 5th.—That these and other remedial measures do not require a ‘ Repeal of 
the Union’ for their execution ; and that they are retarded by the agitation 
for a separation from England.” 

Our limits forbid any detailed examination of these propositions ; 
we must therefore content ourselves with a brief exposition of the 
grounds upon which Mr. Martin’s remedial measures are founded. 
The first of these is, the drainage and reclamation of waste lands. 
In the Appendix is given a tabular statement of “the nature and 
extent of the several bogs in Ireland, their elevation above the sea, 
means of drainage,” and its estimated cost. From this it appears that 
the bog land covers 2,830,000 acres, and the estimated cost of drainage, 
10s. per acre, amounting to about £1,500,000, the cost of reclamation 
is estimated at about £5 per acre. The greater part of this bog land 
belongs to large landed proprietors; and Mr. Martin states the 
difficult question to be, “ whether the state should purchase these bogs 
at a valuation, undertake their reclamation, and then re-sell them; or 
whether the drainage and reclamation of the bogs should be left 
dependent on the proprietors, who would require to be aided by loans 
from the state.” His own opinion is in favour of the state at least 
commencing the work; and he says,— 

“The immediate funds for purchase and drainage might be provided by the 
issue of Exchequer bills of a low denomination—say #0 each—to be current 
in Ireland only, receivable in payment of all duties and taxes there; and 
three years after their issue, these Exchequer bills might bear an interest of 
2 per cent. per annum, which would be guaranteed by the state, but payable 
out of the profits derivable from the re-sale of the reclaimed lands, on which a 
report would be laid annually before Parliament. By this means an increasing 
and useful local currency would be given to Ireland, productive labour would be 
found for the unemployed, additional food would be raised, that which is now 
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alinost valueless would become landed property, the whole of lreland would 
be benefited, and a most effectual measure adopted for the consolidation and 
perpetuity of the United Kingdom. ’—p. 87. 


The drainage and reclamation of the Irish bogs is evidently the 
measure on the results of which, as a remedy for the present evils of 
Ireland, Mr. Martin is the most sanguine; the materials for legis- 
lation and action, he says, are ready, in the shape of the valuable surveys 
of the bog commission, on which, nearly forty years ago, our govern- 
ment spent £37,721 18s. 2d., exclusive of the cost of printing and 
engraving maps and reports, the great bulk of which, when printed, 
was, we believe, sold for waste paper; a hopeful beginning truly ! 

Another measure is the establishment of “a sound banking system, 
on the Scotch principle, in Ireland, where now there is not 10s, per 
head of banking capital, while in Scotland there is at least £5 per 
head ;” and connected with this is an augmentation of capital, which, 
according to the testimony of numerous writers cited by Mr. Martin, 
“is wanting to till the soil of Ireland, to clear its bogs, to convert its 
wastes into valuable flax fields, to drain its morasses and lakes, to 
render its water power available for manufactures, to work its rich 
mines, to obtain from the ocean stores of food, to provide employment 
for labour, to secure peace, and to elevate the condition of the country.” 
He candidly confesses, that in order “to obtain this ‘capital,’ con- 
fidence must be imparted to its possessors before they will apply it to 
the purposes required ;” and that “ so long as the infatuated agitation 
of the ‘ Repeal of the Union’ exists, there is little hope that money 
will be invested in Ireland,” there being “no hope for the permanent 
improvement of the country, so long as this most pernicious agitation 
exists.” 

Under the head of development of the resources of Ireland, Mr. 
Martin lays the greatest stress upon the encouragement of the growth 
of flax, as one of the most lucrative sources of wealth, and gives 
several details to show that it is so. Other sources of wealth are the 
mines of coal and metals, in which Ireland is peculiarly rich: and, 
sensibly enough, the author attributes the cause of the non-develop- 
ment of the riches thus placed at the disposal of the Irish, not to their 
union with England, but to their own character, which no repeal 
would rectify. In proof of which, he quotes a speech of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, printed in the Coleraine Chronicle twelve months ago, 
wherein the patriot plainly tells his countrymen that it is their own 
pride which is the grand hindrance to the amelioration of their present 
degraded condition. 

Improvement in land tenures, and the relations of landlord ‘and 
tenant, as well as measures for simplifying the transfer and sale of 
land, are also treated on; and an effective and organized system of 
emigration, under legislative control and national superintendence, is 
powerfully urged upon the attention of government, as a means for 
relieving Ireland of a considerable portion of her superabundant 
population, which has long been increasing more rapidly than the 
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production of feod, and at the same time of benetiting our colonics, 
where labour is wanted and well remunerated, and where millions of 
fertile acres are ready for the plough of the husbandman. 

In urging this important subject upon the attention of the legisla- 
ture, the author well says that “it is a disgrace to us as a christian 
community, to shovel out hordes of famishing paupers (300,000 emi- 
grated last year from Ireland), regardless whether they perish by 
famine or shipwreck in the ocean, or reach some distant foreign land, 
where they may be assisting to strengthen another nation jealous of 
our power and eager for our downfall :” and concludes the enumera- 
tion of his proposed remedial measures with the following eloquent 
and truthful appeal on behalf of an overpeopled portion of the United 
Kingdom, with which we also must conclude. 


“Whatever elevates or depresses the condition of Ireland, must produce 
some corresponding effect at this side of the salt lake which separates the two 
islands—whose inhabitants should not be treated or spoken of as separate 
nations with distinctive interests. Their legislative as well as social union 
obliterates all diversity of object; and I cannot help saying, that I think it 
injudicious to speak and write of the Irish people as if they were antagonistic 
in every way to England, and as if they were all rebels to their sovereign—all 
indolent—all improvident—all faithless—all beggars—all desirous of separation 
from Great Britain. Such language has a prejudicial effect in both islands. 
I believe the mass of Irishmen are as loyal, as industrious, as frugal, as honest, 
as peaceful, as contented, and as true, as any other portion of the subjects of 
Queen Victoria. 

“Poverty and distress unfortunately exist to a great extent among the 
labouring poor in Ireland, arising from remediable measures which are not 
attainable by a ‘ Repeal of the Union,’ and a severance from England. But 
many of the humbler and some of the better classes, not seeing these remedies 
applied, and naturally sympathizing with the distress around them, are led to 
concur in the designs of artful demagogues, and to think that a parliament 
legislating in and for Ireland would provide the remedies which the united 
legislature has not yet sanctioned, but which, it is hoped, will, when maturely 
considered, be carried into effective operation. 

“By these means, some of the evils of Ireland may be ameliorated; and 
although the condition of the middle classes and landed proprietors who are 
above the position of day labourers has undoubtedly been greatly improved 
since the Union, there remains much to be done for the island which ‘Repeal’ 
would not only fail to accomplish, but which, if granted, would inevitably 
cause anarchy, civil war, and ruin to all classes of society.”—p. 98. 


7.—Catim’s Nores or Etcut Years’ TRAVELS AND REsIDENCE 
in Evrorr, with His Nortu American InpIAN CoLLEcTION. 
Two Volumes, with numerous Illustrations. London: published 
by the Author, No. 6, Waterloo Place. 1848. 


Wirn pleasant reminiscences of Mr. Catlin’s former interesting 
volumes fresh upon our mind, we must confess to a slight feeling of 
disappointment in the perusal of the present work. It contains much 
curious and interesting matter; but we miss the enthusiasm which 
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gave animation to the author’s narrative of his eight years’ wanderings 
among the untutored Indian tribes in their own land. But the very 
different cireumstances undet which the materials for the two works 
were collected, will in great measure account for any difference in 
their tones. In the one case, unfettered by the conventionalisms of 
fashionable life, the author roamed amid the wilds of the far West as free 
as the children of the soil whose memory it was his wish to rescue from 
oblivion ; in the other, surrounded by the luxuries of civilization, it 
was hardly possible not to imbibe something of its tone and to be 
affected by its restraints. Nevertheless, with all its minor drawbacks, 
the present is an exceedingly amusing book, and valuable as exhibit- 
ing the children of the wilderness under a new aspect. 

It will be recollected that about eight years ago Mr. Catlin opened 
a most interesting exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, consisting of 
portraits and groups illustrative of the personal appearance and 
customs of forty-eight of the North American Indian tribes ; together 
with thousands of articles of their manufacture, such as dresses, 
weapons, &e. The volumes before us commence with the author’s 
embarkation at New York, with his collection, in 1839; describing 
the passage to England, the landing at Liverpool, and subsequent 
transactions and adventures up to the opening of the exhibition in 
London. Many amusing incidents connected with the exhibition are 
related ; but perhaps the most interesting portion of the book is that 
containing anecdotes of the three parties of Indians, brought to 
Europe by other parties, and associated with his collections by 
Mr. Catlin in a great measure as an act of kindness rather than as a 
speculation of his own. Mr. Catlin explains his connexion with the 
first party of Ojibbeways to have commenced at Manchester, while 
exhibiting his collection there previously to embarking on his return 
to America. They were brought over “on speculation” by Mr. 
Rankin, who, learning that Mr. Catlin was exhibiting in Manchester, 
wrote, and made proposals to him respecting the Indians. Mr. Catlin, 
in reply, stated that he had “always been opposed to the plan of 
bringing Indians abroad on speculation; but, as they are in this 
country, I shall, as the friend of the Indians under all circumstances, 
feel an anxiety to promote their views and success in any way I can.” 
After making very liberal arrangements with the person who had 
brought them over, it was settled that the Indians should be exhibited 
in the collection. 


“Their first airing in Manchester was a drive in an omnibus to my 
exhibition-rooms, which they had long wished to see. The mayor of the city, 
with the editors of the Guardian and several other gentlemen, had been 
invited there to see the first effect it would have upon them. It proved to be 
a very curious scene. As they entered the hall, the portraits of several 
hundreds of the chiefs and warriors of their own tribe and of their enemies, 
were hanging on the walls and staring at them from all directions, and 
wigwams, and costumes, and weapons of all constructions around them; they 
set up the most frightful yells, and made the whole neighbourhood ring with 
their howlings ; they advanced to the portraits of their friends, and offered 
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them their hands; and at their enemies, whom they occasionally recognized, 
they brandished their tomahawks or drew their bows as they sounded the 
war-whoop.”’—p. 107. 

The exhibition of the Indians in Manchester was highly successful, 
and after ten days the party moved off to London, leaving the 
curiosity of the Manchester folks quite ungratified, so much were they 
pleased with the Indians, who, in addition to the large amount paid 
for admission, individually received many substantial tokens of their 
visitors’ favour, in the shape of presents. 

— Their journey to London was made in «a second-class carriage, 
which the party had to themselves,— 


“And in it had a great deal of amusement and merriment on the way. 
The novelty of the mode of travelling, and the rapidity at which we were going, 
raised the spirits of the Indians to a high degree, and they sang their favorite 
songs, and even gave their dances, as they passed along. Their curiosity had 
been excited to know how the train was propelled or drawn, and at the first 
station I stepped out with them, and forward to the locomotive, where I 
explained the power which pulled us along. They at once instituted for the 
engine the appellation of the ‘iron horse;’ and, at our next stopping place, 
which was one where the engine was taking in water, they all leaped out ‘to 
see the iron horse drink.’ ’’—p. 125. 


Almost immediately upon their arrival in London, Mr. Catlin’s 
friend, the Hon. C. A. Murray, paid them a visit ; and learning their 


wish to be presented to the Queen, proposed that the Duke of 
Cambridge should first have an interview with them: the Duke and 
the Indians were mutually gratified by the meeting, and the Duke 
undertook to procure an audience with her Majesty. Whilst waiting 
for this, they had no public exhibition, but took occasional airings 
about town and in the country. 


* After one of their first drives about the city, when they had been passing 
through Regent-street, the Strand, Cheapside, Oxford-street, and Holborn, I 
spent the evening in a talk with them in their rooms, and was exceedingly 
amused with the shrewdness of their remarks upon what they had seen. They 
had considered the ‘ prairies still on fire,’ from the quantity of smoke they met; 
one of the women had undertaken to count the number of carriages they passed, 
but was obliged to give it up; ‘saw a great many fine houses, but nobody in 
the windows ; saw many men with a large board on the back, and another on 
the breast, walking in the street, supposed it was some kind of punishment; 
saw men carrying bags of coal, their hats on wrong side before ; saw fine ladies 
and gentlemen riding in the middle of the streets in carriages, but a great 
many poor and ragged people on the sides of the roads; saw a great many 
men and women drinking in the shops where they saw great barrels and hogs- 
heads ; saw several drunk in the streets. They had passed two Indians in the 
street with: brooms, sweeping away the mud; they saw them hold out their 
hands to people going by, as if they were begging for money: they saw many 
other poor people begging, some with brooms in their hands and others with 
little babies in their arms, who looked as if they were hungry for food to eat.’ 
They had much to say. abgut the two Indians they had passed; . . 2. . . 
and seemed much affected by the degradation that these poor fellows were 
driven to, and resolved that they would carry some money with them when 
they went out, to throw to them.”—p. 129, 
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On the vecasion ot their visit to the Queen at Windsor, alter the 
interview, the party were treated to a hospitable feast, with plenty 
of champagne. The Indians being under a promise to abstain from 
spirituous liquors, at first declined to partake of it, but being absolved 
from their promise on the occasion of the Queen’s health being pro- 
posed, they were allowed to drink the champagne, which was declared 
to be not a spirituous liquor. ‘The name of chick-a-bob-boo was given 
to the champagne ; in illustration of the etymology of this name, the 
war-chief told a story of what occurred after he and the other chiefs 
had decided on tomahawking every keg of spirits that might be 
brought into their village, numbers having lost their lives by their 
devotion to fire-water. 


*** Not long after that,’ continued he, ‘a little old man with red hair, who 
used to bring us bags of apples, got in the way of bringing in one end of his 
bag a great many bottles filled with something that looked much like whiskey, 
but which, when we smelled it, and tasted it, we found was not fire-water, and 
it was much liked by the chiefs and all; for they found, as he said, it was 

ood, and would not make Indians drunk. He sold much of this to the 

ndians, and came very often ; and when he had carried it a great way on his 
horse, and in the sun, it sometimes became very impatient to get out of the 
bottles ; and it was very amusing to see the little old man turn a crooked wire 
into the bottle, to pull out the stopper, when one was holding a cup ready to 
catch it. As he would twist the wire in, it would go chee—e—; and when he 
poured it out, it would say, pop-poo, pop-poo. This amused the women and 
children very much, and they called it at first chee-pop-poo, and since, chick- 
a-bob-boo. And this the old man with red hair told us at last was nothing 
but the juice of apples, though we found it very good; and yet it has made 
some very drunk.’ ”—yp. 140. 


Mr. Catlin narrates the circumstances connected with the marriage 
of Cadotte, the interpreter, to a young English girl, a step to which 
he was strongly opposed. It appears that Cadotte had made a deep 
impression upon the hearts of many of his fair visitors, young and 
old ; but the only one destined to capture his own was a pretty black- 
eyed damsel, the daughter of a person living in the next house to that 
in which the Indians lodged. It seems to have been a regular siege 
on the part of the young lady, who, it is needless to say, conquered 
not only poor Cadotte, but the repugnance of her parents also. Mr. 
Catlin’s remarks upon this union are so just that we must be allowed 
to quote them, especially as his part in the affair has been much 
misunderstood. 


“ Most curiously, all this affair of Cadotte’s and the sweet-mouthed, black- 
eyed little girl, had passed unnoticed by me, and I had of course entirely mis- 
taken his malady, having sent my physician to attend him. His symptoms, 
and the nature of his disease, were consequently fully understood by examina- 
tions of the patient and others who closely watched all the appearances from 
the commencement of his attack. Getting thus a full report of the case, 1 
held a conversation with Mr. Rankin, who at once told me that it had been 
well understood by him for some time, and that Cadotte had asked for his 
consent to marry the young lady, and that he had freely given it to him. I 
told him I thought such a step should be taken with great caution, for the 
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young lady was an exceedingly pretty and interesting girl, and, I had learned, 
of a respectable family, and certainly no step whatever should be taken in the 
affair by him or me without the strictest respect to their feelings and wishes. 
He replied that the mother and sister were in favour of the marriage, and had 
been the promoters of it from the beginning; that the father was opposed 
to it, but he thought that all together would bring him over. I told him that 
I did not know either the father or the mother, but that, as long as there was 
an objection to it on the part of the father, I thought it would be eruel to do 
anything to promote it; and that, much as I thought of Cadotte, I did not 
feel authorised to countenance an union of that kind, which would result in 
his spending his life in London, where his caste and colour would always be 
against him, and defeat the happiness of his life; or she must follow him to 
the wilderness of America, to be totally lost to the society of her family, and 
to lead a life of semi-barbarism, which would in all probability be filled with 
excitements enough for a while, but must result in her distress and misery at 
last. To these remarks his replies were very short, evidently having made up 
his mind to let them raise an excitement in London if they wished, and (as I 
afterwards learned) if he could possibly bring it about.”’—p. 183. 

Mr. Catlin’s opposition to the match afforded Mr. Rankin an oppor- 
tunity of proposing a separation of interests ; he taking the living 
Indians on his own hands and leaving Mr. Catlin his collections. 
‘This proposal, the agreement being but a verbal one, was agreed to ; 
but the indecent notoriety of the marriage, and the subsequent impu- 
dent announcement that the “beautiful and interesting bride ” would 
preside at the piano on the platform, so disgusted the public that 
Mr. Rankin’s independent speculation proved a losing game: and the 
summary dismissal of poor Cadotte for having most properly protested 
against the unwarrantable advertisement of the exhibition of his 
pretty bride, threw Mr. Rankin upon his own resources, and com- 
pelled him to undertake the office of interpreter, without knowing five 
words of the language of the Indians. 

Mr. Catlin was the principal sufferer by this sudden removal of the 
Indians from his rooms, which he had taken at the Hall for a period 
to terminate in three months from that time, and the excitement of 
the Indians being removed, the receipts of course fell off. The 
author, however, most philosophically took advantage of the leisure 
thus afforded him to complete his large work on the ‘Hunting 
Scenes and Amusements of the North American Indians,’ determin- 
ing, when that was fairly published, to pack up and return to the 
United States : in this, however, he was prevented, by the arrival in 
London, of fourteen loway Indians, under the auspices of Mr. Melody, 
by especial permission of the American Secretary-at-War. This 
party also determined on exhibiting at Mr. Catlin’s rooms at the 
Egyptian Hall. Te was personally known to some of them, as he 
had been to the Ojibbeways upon their arrival in England: and the 
Ioways speedily became as great favourites with the public as their 
predecessors had been. The most curious character among them was 
the Doctor, who wore a pair of buffalo-horns on his head, and had a 
strange penchant for clambering up to the roofs of the houses, where 
he would remain for hours in silent meditation, 
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Soon after the arrival of this party in London they were invited by 
Mr. D’Israeli to breakfast at his house, at the fashionable hour of 12. 
The Indians could not understand the lateness of the hour, and all, 
except three, partook of their own substantial morning meal of beef- 
steaks and coftee. The three abstinents were the doctor, Wash-ka- 
mon-ya, and Roman-nose, who chose to adhere to the custom of their 
own country, which prescribes that when an Indian is invited to a 
feast, he must go as hungry as possible, so as to be fashionable by 
eating an enormous quantity. The author explained that this did 
not exactly conform to the etiquette of fashionable life in civilized 
lands ; which elicited from the doctor the philosophic reply, “that 
they should prefer to adhere to their own custom until they got to the 
lady’s house, when they would try to conform to that of the white 
people of London.” He accordingly so far succeeded in showing the 
delicacy of his stomach at the breakfast table, as to give pain to the 
ladies who were urging him to eat. 

But, with all his oddities, the doctor’s heart was in the right place. 
An instance of his charitable disposition is related under the head of 
the stay of the Indians at Birmingham; and an incident which 
occurred on board the steamer in which the party were proceeding 
from Edinburgh to Dundee, reflects so much honour upon himself and 
his kind companions, that we must quote it. 


“On board of the steamer, as a passenger, was a little girl of twelve years 
of age, and a stranger to all on board. When, on their way, the captain was 
collecting his passage-money on deck, le came to the little girl for her fare, 
who told him she had no money, but that she expected to meet her father in 
Dundee, whom she was going to see, and that he would certainly pay her fare 
if she could find him. The captain was in a great rage, and abused the child 
for coming on without the money to pay her fare, and said that he should not 
let her go ashore, but should hold her a prisoner on board, and take her back 
to Edinburgh with him. The poor little girl was frightened, and cried herself 
almost into fits. The passengers, of whom there were a great many, all seemed 
affected by her situation, and began to raise the money amongst them to pay 
her passage, giving a penny or two a-piece, which, when done, amounted to 
about a quarter of the sum required. The poor little girl’s grief and fear still 
cndieual and the old doctor, standing on deck, wrapped in his robe, and 
watching all these results, too much touched with with pity for her situation, 
went down in the fore-cabin where the rest of the party were, and relating the 
circumstances, soon raised eight shillings, one shilling of which, the Little 
Wolf, after giving a shilling himself, put into the hand of his little infant, then 
supposed to be dying, that its dying hand might do one act of charity, and 
caused it to drop into the doctor’s hand with the rest. With the money the 
doctor came on deck, and, advancing, offered it to the little girl, who was 
frightened and ran away. Daniel went to the girl and called her up to the 
doctor, assurmg her there was no need of alarm; when the old doctor put the 
money into her hand, and said to her, through the interpreter, and in the pre- 
sence of all the passengers, who were gathering around, ‘ Now go to the cruel 
captain and pay him the money, and never again be afraid of a man because 
his skin is red; but be always sure that the heart of a red man is as good and 
as kind as that of a white man. And when you are in Dundee, where we are 
all going, if you do not find your father as you wish, and are amongst strangers, 
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come to us wherever we shall be, and you shall not suffer; you shall have 
enough to eat, and, if money is necessary, you shall have more.”—p. 169. 


Many kind acts of a similar description are related, and prove that, 
as the doctor said, “the hearts of red men are as good as those of the 
whites.” 

We have not room to accompany the Indians to the sights of Paris, 
whither the author escorted them. They were treated with the 
utmost kindness by the king and royal family, at the Tuileries, and 
by the public generally in their own exhibition rooms. The king 
related to the Indians some of his own adventures in America. 
They were greatly puzzled by the sight of so many ladies carrying 
and leading dogs in the streets, upwards of 600 of whom they counted 
in about an hour in the course of a drive ; and this, as Jim (the wag 
of the party said) “ was not a very good day either.” At an evening 
party the old doctor was completely fascinated by the playing and 
singing of a pretty young lady, and paid her the oddly-sounding 
compliment of saying that “her voice was as soft and as sweet as that 
of a wolf.” This comparison Mr. Catlin explains by the remark that 
the soft, plaintive, and silvery tones of the prairie wolf, often surpass 
in sweetness those of the human voice. 

At Paris the party was further reduced in number (2oman-nose, 
and Corsair, the infant child of the Little Wolf, having previously 
died in London) by the death of Little Wolf’s wife : the poor fellow 
was quite heart-broken at this fresh misfortune, and hired a cab daily 
to take him to her grave in the cemetery of Montmartre. At Paris 
also, and soon after, died Mrs. Catlin, leaving four little ones to the 
care of their father. 

This party of Ioway Indians having embarked at Havre, on their 
return to America, were succeeded in Paris by eleven Ojibbeways, 
who had arrived from London and put themselves under the guidance 
of the author, as the others had done. They were invited to the 
Louvre, where they breakfasted with Louis Philippe and his queen, 
the king and queen of the Belgians, and many of the members of the 
royal family, and other guests, in number about thirty; and the king 
related to the assembled company many of his American reminiscences. 
A visit was subsequently paid to the king at St. Cloud, which was 
highly enjoyed. Soon after this seven of the Indians were seized with 
small-pox, which carried off three of their number; the remainder, 
after their recovery, returned to England, where, notwithstanding 
Mr. Catlin’s exhortations, the chief persisted in travelling about and 
exhibiting the survivors, and lost by death his wife and three children, 
thus making a total of seven deaths out of a party of twelve. 

Mr. Catlin, in the closing chapters of his amusing book, sums up 
with candour the probable results of the visits of the Indians to Europe ; 
and, we think, most justly concludes that such visits are calculated to 
do much more harm than good, inasmuch as they learned too suddenly 
that to the bright aspect of civilized life, comprising its virtues and its 
blessings, there is a melancholy and gloomy reverse of crime, of vice, 
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of misery, and degradation, which their untutored minds are unequal 
to the task of separating and estimating according to their deserts, 


“Teaching,” he says, ‘I have always thought should be gradual, and but 
one thing (or at most but few things) taught at a time. By all who know me 
and my views, I am known to be, as I am, an advocate of civilization; but of 
civilization as it has generally been taught amongst the American Indians, I 
have a poor opinion ; and of the plan I am now treating of, of sending parties 
to foreign countries to see all that can be seen and learned in civilized life, I 
have a sti!l poorer opinion, being fully convinced that they learn too much for 
useful teachers in their own country. The strides that they thus take are too 
great and too sudden for the slow and gradual steps that can alone bring man 
from a savage to a civilized state. They require absolutely the reverse of what 
they will learn from such teachers. They should, with all their natural 
prejudices against civilized man, be held in ignorance of the actual crime, 
dissipation, and poverty that belong to the enlightened worle, until the honest 
pioneer, in his simple life, with his plough and his hoe, can wile them into the 
mode of raising the necessaries of life, which are the first steps from savage to 
civil life, and which they will only take when their prejudices against white men 
are broken down, which is most effectually done by teaching them the modes 
of raising their food and acquiring property.”’—p. 308. 


There are a few portions of Mr. Catlin’s volumes which we would, 
in a friendly spirit, advise him to expunge from them in a second 
edition. Indelicate inuendoes and double entendres should have no place 
in a work which really contains much that is exceedingly valuable in 
reference to an interesting people now fast disappearing, and to whose 
memory he has long been labouring to erect an enduring monument. 


8.—Iraty, Past anp Present. By L. Mariotti. Two Volumes. 
London : John Chapman, Strand. 1848. 


In the natural course of events, what was the present of Italy when 
these volumes were penned, and a portion also of her then future, 
have now become the past: and so far Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
to whom the author (not, however, without sundry misgivings as to 
his sincerity) turns as the probable emancipator of Italy from 
Austrian domination, has bravely performed his part, and done much 
to verify the prediction that “so long as he remains true to Italy, 
Austria can either not advance or only rushes to her doom.” ‘The 
army under the command of the king has no less justified the enco- 
mium passed upon it, of being the only efficient one in Italy ; and the 
noble conduct of the Piedmontese troops is praised, as contrasted with 
the vacillation or pusillanimity which the Roman soldiers have just 
exhibited, and which has now thrown the whole weight of the war 
upon Charles Albert, who will soon have an opportunity of showing 
by his further conduct whether the doubts or the hopes of the Italians 
are in him to be realized. The author asks :— 

“Is he the man for bold, decisive measures? To those of the Italian 
patriots who do not actually mistrust him, his conduct is a riddle throughout ; 
some of them are still willing to look upon him as a prince evidently cast 
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after the model of his noblest progenitors of Savoy; faithful to that native 
instinct which, from bis earliest years, prompted him to great things. They 
refer, with pride, to his sober and soldier-like habits—to that activity and 
energy that never allows him to sit more than ten minutes at his meals, and 
urges him daily to nde one of his chargers to death ; they recall, with compla- 
cency, the laurels he reaped in 1823, at Trocadero, at the head of a column of 
French grenadiers, against the Spanish Constitutionalists, and in opposition, 
also, to those Piedmontese exiles he had so lately denied and forsaken; in 
their fond conceit, the diadem of Italy gleams still temptingly before his eyes, 
and he is only biding his time. On the other hand, his heart and soul has 
long been with the priests. Those who have seen him at the head of his ten 
thousand gray, brown, and black-hooded friars, during the solemnities of the 
Corpus Domini, or who witnessed the holy wrath that was kindled in his manly 
heart, when his people refused to volunteer their oil for the general illumina- 
tion ordered by him in honour of the handkerchief of Santa Veronica, do not 
hesitate to express their opinion, that the title of sceptered Loyola, or king of 
the Jesuits, is even dearer and better suited to him than that of Liberator of 
Italy.”—p. 420. 


The author’s earnest invocation to his countrymen deserves to be 
widely known, and his advice might be advantageously followed 
nearer home. 


** But to whatever results their present-portentous expectations may bring 
the Italians, it behoves them to be up and doing. Wind and tide are now in 
their favour. No obstacle remains to hinder their great work of moral rege- 
neration. Let them proceed actively, cheerfully, unanimously. Let them 
begin their revolution by a domestic and social reform. Let them call 
to mind the noble precept of their poet :—‘ Freedom weds not with corrup- 
tion ; it shrinks from the polluting contact of vice.? Let them wash off the 
soilures by which long thraldom has defiled their national character. Their 
princes could only allure, not force them into immorality. Let this faint 
dawn of a happier day be spent, as the morning should, in a general ablution. 
Let them learn to revere the sanctity of family ties. Let their conduct give 
the lic to malevolent foreigners, whose finger of scorn is still levelled at them. 

“ Let also public spirit keep pace with the sanctity of private life. Let 
them beware of sELF! It steals to our hearts under a thousand disguises ; 
it blends and identifies itself with our purest motives. If they love their 
country better than themselves —if desire of fame, or thirst for public applause 
have no share in the deliberations of their popular leaders, they will not com- 
mit themselves in hasty and immature enterprizes. They will not act by 
chance; they will not obey an instinctive want of action ; but wait until they 
have secured the success of their cause, or until they feel certain that they 
cannot succumb without ennobling it by their devotion. 

** Much is there to be done by them even in this peaceful interval of pre- 
paration. The moral and material improvement of the condition of the 
people will afford them long years of employment. There are prejudices to 
overcome, errors to combat, animosities to hush up—a whole brutalized mass 
to redeem. Every man they educate becomes a soldier in the national ranks : 
nor can they ever have one too many. One great object have they—to arm 
against their common enemy ; and education, in their case, is a means of 
armament.”—p. 433. 


To all who feel an interest in the regeneration of Italy,—and who 
does not sympathize with a people nobly striving to displace a foreign 
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yoke?—these volumes may be recommended as affording an intelligent 
and temperate résumé of the whole question of Italian history and 
independence, written by one who is evidently a true and consistent 
lover of his country ; neither concealing nor palliating her errors, nor 
shrinking from energetically advocating the righteousness of her cause. 


9.—INSANITY TESTED BY SCIENCE, and shown to be a Disease rarely 
connected with Permanent Organic Lesion of the Brain: and on 
that account far more susceptible of Cure than has hitherto been 
supposed. By C. M. Burnett, M.D. London: Highley, 32, Fleet- 
street. 1848. 


Dr. Burnett is of opinion that the commonly-received opinions that 
insanity is more common in England than in any other country, and 
that the disease has of late years been greatly on the increase here, 
are not susceptible of proof. He also attributes the comparatively 
trifling amount of success, in a curative sense, which has hitherto 
been accomplished, to the popular idea that the disease is mental ; to 
the conflicting evidence of its nature furnished by pathology ; and to 
a misunderstanding as to the value and meaning of restraint. Revert- 
ing to the doctrine held by physicians, from the time of Hippocrates 
to that of Hoffman and Cullen, that insanity owes its origin to a 
morbid condition of the animal fluids, he repudiates the more modern 
idea that it is to be regarded as a disease of the brain, at least in the 
earlier stages, and often to the last ; but believes it ought rather to 
be looked upon 


** As a disease floating in the blood, having no fixed or local character, but 
producing the morbid phenomena which are comprehended under the title of 
insanity ; it arises from a derangement or mal-assimilation of those particular 
materials of the blood—carbon and phosphorus—which constitute the bulk of 
the elementary tissue of the brain and nervous system generally. When, 
therefore, we say we believe the disease to be in the blood, we consider it to 
exist there in the form of either deteriorated or wrongly-constructed chemical 
components. In this sense it must be the seat, although Fletcher and 
Broussais consider it only in the light of the vehicle of disease.””—p. 5. 


Dr. Burnett supports this opinion by many arguments founded 
upon pathology; and justly observes that when we see the heart, the 
liver, and other viscera, so often implicated in many mental affections, 
we are led to refer the cause of the malady to some remote organ: which 
idea is strengthened by the fact that, in examinations of the bodies of 
the insane after death, instead of being able to trace any organic 
lesion to the brain, anatomists are frequently compelled to seek it in 
other organs. The following quotation may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the author’s opinions. 

“From close observation, we are convinced that the disease called insanity, 
though unavoidably connected in some instances with organic lesion, and even 
destruction of the brain, as after many mechanical injuries, is in four cases out 
of five, in the first instance, a functional disease, quite unconnected with any 
morbid alteration or change of structure in the brain; and in many of those 
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four cases it continues through a long series of years still a functional disease, 
kept up by mal-assimilation. It is, in fact, according to strict pathology, a 
disease of the blood, but pre-eminently so, from its non-inflammatory cha- 
racter, preventing the morbid alteration of structure, more or less quickly, 
consequent upon inflammatory diseases.”—p. 14. 


The succeeding chapters are devoted to a fuller consideration of the 
blood, its composition and use, and the effects of its morbid condition 
on organic structures, particularly the brain and nerves ; and the 
volume concludes with a chapter on the treatment of mental diseases. 


10.—SuGGEsTIVE Hints trowarps LyeroveD SECULAR INSTRUCTION, 
MAKING IT BEAR UPON Practicat Lire. By the Rev. Richard 
Dawes, A.M. Groombridge and Sons. 


Te second edition of a very useful elementary book, which we 
cannot too cordially recommend to the attention of teachers. Its 
object is to show the mode in which the rudiments of science should 
be taught, by explaining their bearing upon the arts and manufactures, 
and the every-day business of life. The design is excellent, and it is 
well carried out. The work is a little manual of simple and practical 
scientific information, and calculated to be of invaluable assistance to 
schoolmasters teaching in the spirit of the method of Pestalozzi. 





11.—Dorncs or a Lunatic ARISTOCRACY, AND THE SUBSEQUENT 
ReEsuLts OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN THE Moon. Cleave. 


A po.iticaL allegory ; somewhat, however, too thinly veiled for such 
a medium. Its object is to show the benefits to be anticipated from 
the People’s Charter, when brought to bear upon the questions of 
peace, economy, retrenchment, universal education, &c. The author 
is Wm. Lovett, the leader of the moral force Chartists; and this little 
work may be put in evidence of the fact, that the minds of the working 
classes are beginning to be turned to a consideration of the measures 
which a popular government should seek to effect. We remark this 
with satisfaction, because there are too many reformers who seem to 
regard an extension of the suffrage rather as an end than as a means; 
and who, if power were suddenly placed in their hands, would be 
found wholly unprepared to give it a beneficial direction. 





12.—Cnorat Metopirs. J. Hatchard. 


A COLLECTION of harmonised melodies adapted for public and private 
worship, as selected for the use of the London German Hospital, 
Dalston. Its merit consists in the publication in a convenient form, 
and with clear type, of the best of the airs used in the sacred psalmody 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, many of which have remained unknown 
till lately in this country, although familiar in the churches of Germany, 
and well calculated to enrich the musical services of our congregations. 
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13.—MeEnorrs OF Marte von ARNHEIM. Written by herself. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript. London: Longmans. 1848. 


A WELL-WRITTEN tale, but from its subject leaving a most uncom- 
fortable impression upon the mind of the reader. It relates the 
delinquencies of a young girl, the supposed eldest child of a German 
Count, who had been reared from her infancy by her maternal grand- 
mother, and acquired from her intercourse with some of the less 
reputable inhabitants of a distant village, certain unseemly habits and 
manners little befitting the daughter of a noble. For nearly twenty- 
five years she had never visited her parents, nor had been seen by 
them, or by her brother and two younger sisters. At this period, in 
consequence of the death of her grandfather, it became expedient for 
his widow to take up her abode in the house of her son-in-law, and 
she came, of course, accompanied by Barbara. Marie describes her 
own bitter disappointment at the first interview with a sister whom 
she was prepared to love with all the fervour of a young heart ; but 
whose demeanour on their meeting at Dresden, is utterly subversive 
of all the delight anticipated to arise from this family union. Marie 
promises her father to bear with the vagaries of this strange being, 
and to endeavour to love her; but Barbara’s conduct to all, and espe- 
cially towards Marie’s brother, and her cruelty to her younger sister, 
at length become unbearable, and in an evil hour Marie listens to an 
evil thought, and resolves to get rid of the tormentor, whom she 
destroys by poison. Her subsequent remorse is well described ; and 
on the return of a young count to whom she had been betrothed, in 
order to avoid the alternative of giving the hand of a murderess to 
one whom he tenderly loved, she fiees from her father’s house on the 
eve of her marriage, and finds shelter in a village at the foot of Mont 
Blane. Here she is seized with illness, and on her recovery learns 
by accident that the young girl whom she had poisoned was not her 
sister, but the daughter of an old woman of the village, a nurse, who 
had changed the two children in their infancy, and that her own sister 
is living ; she summons her father and lever to her bedside, and after 
confessing her crime, dies penitent. The tale, of which this is an 
outline, is entirely German in character, and we think cannot become 
a favourite in England. 


14.—OpuscuLa OmntA Botanica THoma JoHNsONI, Pharmaceutice 
Societatis Londinensis Socii. Nuperrime Edita 4 T. S. Ralph. 
Londini: Sumptibus Guliel. Pamplin. 1848. 
A correct reprint of Johnson’s botanical tracts, some of which are 
exceedingly rare, must be acceptable to all British botanists who have 
not been spoiled for the enjoyment of the quaintness of our old her- 
balists by the immense advances made in botany of late years. The 
present edition is reprinted, line for line and page for page, from the 
old copies, and contains fac-similes of the antique illustrations, some 
of which, for example the plan of Bath, are exceedingly curious. 
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Johnson is best known among botanists as the editor of Gerarde’s 
Great Herbal; but he has also the merit of having compiled and 
published the first local lists of British plants, having undertaken 
several journeys through various parts of the kingdom for the express 
purpose of observing and collecting plants with a view to the forma- 
tion of these local lists : his itineraries and lists are given in the work 
before us; which also contains an account of the city of Bath, with 
the virtues of its waters, and directions for their use. The book is 
altogether a curious one. Johnson’s last botanical work was an ac- 
count of his journey in Wales, published in 1641; and as his death 
occurred in 1644, during the few remaining years of his life he could 
have had but little leisure for botanical pursuits, for he seems then to 
have laid by the pen for the sword. The following paragraphs, relating 
to the close of his career, we quote from Pulteney. 

“In the civil wars, his zeal for the royal cause Jed him into the army, in 
which he greatly distinguished himself; and the University of Oxford, in con- 
sideration of his merit and learning, added to that of his loyalty, conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Physic, May 9, 1643. 

“Tn the army, he had the rank of lieutenant-colonel to Sir Marmaduke 
Rawdon, governor of Basinghouse. Mr. Granger informs us, that ‘he set fire 
to the Grange, near that fortress, which consisted of twenty houses, and killed 
and burnt about three hundred of Sir William Waller’s men, wounded five 
hundred more, and took arms, ammunition, and provisions from the enemy.’ 
Wood adds, ‘That going with a party, on the 14th of September, 1644, to 
succour certain of the forces belonging to that house, which went to the town 
of Basing to fetch provisions thence, but beaten back by the enemy, headed 
by that notorious rebel, Colonel Richard Norton, he received a shot in the 
shoulder, of which he died in a fortnight after. At which time his worth did 
justly challenge funeral tears; being then no less eminent in the garrison for 
his valour and conduct as a soldier, than famous throughout the kingdom for 
his excellency as a herbalist and physician.’ ” 


15.—AncIENT SEA-Marains, AS MEMORIALS OF CHANGES IN THE 
Retative Lever or SEA AND Lanp. By Robert Chambers, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers. London: Wm. S. 
Orr & Co. 1848. 


Mr. CHAMBERS, commencing with a reference to the acknowledged 
fact, that our island was submerged to the height of at least 1700 feet 
above the present sea-level, has produced an exceedingly interesting 
volume full of evidence in support of his belief that the sea has 
descended to its present level by a succession of subsidences, rather 
than that the land has attained its present elevation above the sea- 
level by successive upheavals. This point, however, he leaves to be 
settled by others, merely furnishing numerous data, on which an 
opinion may hereafter be founded. 

The existence of what geologists denominate raised or ancient 
beaches, up to a height of 45 feet above the present sea-level, have 
long been recognized; and these, as the author well remarks, “imply 
an assumption that there have been corresponding pauses in the 
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movement by which the shift of relative level was accomplished ;” 
but very few exact measurements of the elevations of these beaches 
have been made, and it has scarcely been suspected that there was 
any mutual relation to be traced between them. In order to 
determine this, the author continues— 


‘Tt has been my task to examine the heretofore known examples of ancient 
sea-margins, with a view to ascertain if they bore any relations to each other ; 
to follow out a chain of research amongst similar, though less obvious mark- 
ings at higher levels ; and to ascertain if these also stood in any natural rela- 
tionship : the final object being to determine as far as possible the questions 
above cited regarding the mode and circumstances of the shift of relative level. 
The general result is, that the superficial formations bear the marks of former 
levels of the sea at various intervals up to at least 1200 feet, thus involving 
the Glenroy terraces ; and that the markings in the several districts examined, 
as well as in the neighbouring coasts of France and Ireland, do all of them 
fall into such a conformity as to prove that the shift of level has been effected, 
from at least that height, with perfect equability throughout. ‘This conformity 
in the levels over so large an area is, of course, favourable to the idea of a 
recession of the sea, as opposed to that of an elevation of the land; since it is 
precisely what would result from the former operation, while there is an 
obvious difficulty in supposing that so large a portion of the crust of the earth 
could be subjected to repeated upheavals, and yet so preserve, from first to 
last, the original relation of the levels of its various parts to the centre of the 
earth, that between Paris and Inverness not a vertical foot of derangement 
could be detected.”—p. 5. 


The little wood-cut sketches with which the volume is profusely 
illustrated, are extremely interesting—and taken in connexion with 
the text, are, we should imagine, all but conclusively demonstrative 
of the correctness of Mr. Chambers’ opinion. 

Our limits do not allow us at present to go more fully into this 
subject, which, however, is too interesting and important to be passed 
over without a notice. 


16.—Semmramis, A HistortcAL MorAuity, AND OTHER Porms. By 
the late Rev. Charles William Chalklen, A.M. Two Volumes. 
London: Wm. Pickering. 1847. 


TuHEsE volumes, besides two parts of the unfinished dramatic poem 
which gives them a title, contain a short dramatic sketch named “ The 
Ghost of the Oratory,” and a number of shorter pieces selected with 
much judgment from the numerous poetical compositions left by the 
amiable author at the time of his decease. An extract from the de- 
dication of Semiramis will explain the author’s aim in writing it :— 
“Its aim is a moral, while its agents are not the allegories of our old 
moralities, but are either directly or suggestively drawn from legendary or 
traditionary history. It must not be expected to find in Menon’s Semiramis 
the fully developed character of the queen, as traced in the ancient records, 
for the attempt has been to pourtray the germ of that character, which rose to 
the heroic during her union with Ninus, and afterwards sunk to the vicious, 
through excess of independence and defiance of opinion. Each of these phases 
of soul, changing, but still the same, with the probable causes of change,—and 
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particularly each of the two former aspects, tending towards the third,—has 
seemed to me worthy of delineation.” 

This portion of the volumes is printed, the editor informs us, almost 
exactly in the form in which it was left by the author, who would 
probably have condensed and remoulded it in many parts, had he been 
spared. In delineating the character of Semiramis, the author has 
kept in view the ideal he had formed of her, as expressed in the above 
extract ; but we cannot help thinking, with the editor, that condensa- 
tion would have greatly improved the whole. There is, however, 
considerable depth of thought, much poetic feeling, and great power 
of versification, shown throughout the two parts of the poem here 
published ; and we are glad to see a very respectable list of subscri- 
bers prefixed to the first volume, especially as we believe the work is 
published for the benefit of the widow and family of an amiable man, 
whose article on Egyptian Antiquities, in a former number of this 
Review, bears ample testimony to his learning and antiquarian 
research. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MESMERISM AND ITS Opponents. By George Sandby, M.A., Vicar 
of Flixton, Suffolk. Second edition, enlarged. London: Longmans. 1848. 


Nor being called upon to decide between the champions of mesmerism and 
their opponents, we shall simply confine ourselves to the duty of saying that 
Mr. Sandby has collected a vast number of cases, some of them startling 
enough, in support of the science of whose cause he is the earnest advocate. 
He states that his object was to show that a discovery, from which he had 
himself largely profited, “ was neither satanic, nor immoral, nor subversive of 
gospel evidence, nor one which a Christian need fear to encourage ;” and, in 
addition, to demonstrate the processes by which he believes, as an adjunct of 
the medical art, some of the most obstinate diseases have been subdued. In 
an additional chapter rules are given for the use of the practical mesmeriser. 
The whole work is written in a calm and temperate tone, indicative of a pur- 
pose to induce, without endeavouring to force conviction. 


r) 

RaMBLEs ABOUT BATH, AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD. By James 

Tunstall, M.D. Second edition: with Map and Illustrations. London: 

Simpkin, Marshall and Co., and J. H. Parker. Oxford: Parker. Bath: 
Pocock. 1848. 


A very pretty guide-book to a celebrated locality. The fourteen illustrations 
now first introduced, give additional value to the volume; and the carefully 
delineated map, on a scale of two inches to a mile, is a feature whose utility 
cannot fail to be recognised both by the resident and the visitor. The little 
biographical sketches of eminent characters connected with Bath are pleasingly 
written ; and the peculiar features of the beautiful scenery of the locality are 
described in a series of itineraries, pointing out the most ready means of 
gaining access to them. The whole volume is got up in a style doing great 
credit to author, printer, artists, and all concerned in its production. 
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Syivan’s PicrortaL Hanp-pooks. 1. The Scenery of the Caledonian 
Canal, the Isle of Staffa, &e., 2. Coila, or the Land of Burns. London: 
John Johnstone, Paternoster-row ; Edinburgh: Johnstone. 1848. 


THEsE pretty little volumes are, if possible, superior in interest to others of 
the same series which we have previously noticed. Vignette illustrations, 
engraved by Gilks, add to their beauty, and good maps enhance their utility ; 
while somewhat of a poetic spirit infused into the text relieves the matter-of- 
fact information usually looked for ina Guide-book. This is especially the case, 
nor could it well be otherwise, with the Hand-book to the Land of Burns. 
A portrait of the poet appropriately forms the frontispiece, and the various 
localities have each their snatch of poetry attached, as well as in most cases a 
little local view. 


Facts AND Figures; PrincipALLy RELATING TO RAILWAYS AND 
Commerce. By Samuel Salt, Author of ‘Statistics and Calculations.’ 
London: Longmans; and Adams, 59, Fleet-street. Manchester: Bradshaw 
& Co. 1848. 


Turs little volume, like the same author’s ‘ Statistics and Calculations,’ is a 
practical illustration of the appropriate motto from Swift given in the title ;— 
** Abstracts, abridgements, summaries, &c., have the same use with burning- 
glasses,—to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning in authors, and make 
them point with warmth and quickness upon the reader’s imagination.” At 
all events, Mr. Salt has the happy knack of giving, in very few words, what he 
can only have acquired from extensive and varied reading and observation. 


Every one interested in railway affairs should possess this book. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CONTINENTAL TRAVEL; with an Appendix of Remarks 
on Climate, Advantages of Travel, &e. London: W. J. Adams, 59, Fleet- 
street. 1848. 


Tus volume, with the proof-sheets of which we have been favoured, is well 
adapted for home reading, and at the same time valuable as indicating the 
peculiarities of continental localities, in such a way as to afford a great amount 
of information to the invalid, on the subject of climate, and other particulars 
of interest to those in search of health. Speaking of Paris and the Revolution 
of February, the author observes, that “the recent demonstration of 400,000 
troops, national guards and citizens, defiling before the provisional government, 
affords a sufficient guarantee for the maintenance of order, and a protection 
against the designs of the Communists ;” an observation, the truth of which 
has been manifested during the late deplorable events of the French capital. 











